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ABSTRACT c . 

This document studies academic trends in terms of 
credits ^earned, grade-point average^ and the ratio of credits earned 
to credits attempted. Data on which the study is based .were collected 
for freshmen who entered in 1970 and 1971. For the 1970 freshmen, 
academic outcomes were described over the course of the "first four 
semesters* For the 1971 freshmen^ academic outcomes were described 
for the first two semesters. Data on the first -year performance of 
the two classes were compared. Data were reported in aggregate for 
senior and community colleges: comparisons between individual CUNY 
cplleg^es were also pijesented. Four major topics were considered: (1) 
academic per f ormance 'of students (grade-point average and credit 
generation); (2) ret^ention is related to academic performance; (3) 
tjtie^impact of compensatory programs upon reten1:ion and academic 
performance; (4) comparison of academic outcomes fox SEEK and 
non-SEEK students. SEEK stands for Search for Education^ Elevation^ 
and Knowledge and is a forerunner of the open admissions program at 
CONY senior colleges. (Author/KE) 
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\, ' SUMMARY OP THE- REPORT: • 
OPEN ADMISSIC»JS AT TEE CITY UNIVERSITY OP NEW YORK 

A;Description of Academic. Out comes After Two Years 

i ■ - ■ 
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New York, N.Y. 10021 



NOT^: The need for this sturunary was indicated by the length. -of the 
original report (over four hundred pages) , preparedjjy Professor David^ 
Lavin, i This summary highlights the findings contained in the original 
report, copies of which may be obtained from the CUNY Office of Program 
and.i>olicy Research, 535 East 80th Strdet, .New York, N.Y. 10021. S 
check or money <>rder for $5.00 for eachjceport (made payable to the 
Board of higher' Education) must accompany each prder. 
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^ , Open Admissions at the City University 'of New Y<^rk; A Description of 
Ac ademic Outcomes after -Two Ye^fs , is" another in a continuing series' of re- 
ports on open admissions compiled by the CUNY Office of -Program and Policy. 
^Research. An earlier report ( Student Ret ention Under Open Admissions at 
the City University of New York : Februafry, 1974) dealt witn general trends 
in-fstudent retentibh at the City University of New York duiring the period, 
September -1970 through June 1972. The new report studies academic trends, 
in terms of credits earned, grade point average, and ratio of, credits 

earned to credits attempted • 

• ^' ' . ' ' ' — % 

Data on vfhich the study is based were collected -for freshmen v?ho en- 

tered in 1970 and 1971. For the 1970 freshmen, academic outcomes were 

described over the course of the first foUr semesters. For thS 1971 

freshmen, academic outcomes were described for the first two semesters. 

^Data-on the first year performance of the two classes were compared. 

' D^ta were reported in aggregate form for senior and community colleges: 

comparisons between individual CUNY -colleges wete also presented. 

I'oujf, major topics were considered: 

■ - Academic performance of students *(grade point average and credit 

«... 

generation) ; 

- retention as related to academic performance; 

- the impact of compensatory programs upon retention and^ acadfemic 
performance; 

comparison of academic outcomes for SEEK and non-SEEK students. 

Based on high school grades received. in English, foreign language) 
. " mathematics,. science and sociaV'studies, analyses were cbnduct^d within 
certain high school average categories as follows: 



High School 
Average 



Senior College 
Classification 



2. 

Community College 
Classification 



Less, than 70% 
70.0 -*74.9% . 
75.0 - 79.''9% 
80.0% or above 



Level B 
Level A.l 
Level- A. 2 
Regular 



Level B 
Level A 
Regular 1 
Regular 2 



•At senior colleges open admissions students are in the Level B, 
Level A.l., .and Level A. 2 categories. At comnunity colleges, the. opk . 
adroik^ions Students are in the Level B and Level A categories. These 
def ijnitions /illow .one to compare senior and community college students 
at ^all levels of high school average.. 

i • ' 

ACA DEMIC SUCCESS ' . ' " 

! TWO types of a6adimic_performance analysed were conducted for senior- 

^and" community college students. First, the 1970 and 1971 enrollYS- were- 
compared on various m^asur^s of academic suc<«ess in their, first y'fear of 
college.- Second, academic performance over two years was described for. 
the 1970 freshmen. 

- ' For bolh analyses, four academic measures w6re used: 1) Grade Point 
Average, 2) Credit Generation, 3) Credit Ratio, 4^ Grade Point Average 
and Credit' Generation considered simultaneously. The "success" criteria 

were set as follows: . ^ 

One Year Analyses 

%.with 2.00 or better 



Performance Variable 
Grade Point Average 
Credit 'Generation 

'Credit Ratio 



Credits & Grade 
Point Average 
Considered simulr 
taneously 



% earning 24 or more 
credits 

% earning at least 
3/4 of credits 
attempted ^ 

2.00 or more GPA & 
24 or more credits 



TWO Year Analyses 

% with 2.00 or better 

% earning 48 .or morte^ 
credits 

% earning at least 
3/4 of credits 
attempted 

2.00 or more GPA & 
48 or more c?:edits 
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♦ Aggregate finding?, for the' one year analyses are summarized for the 

* - . • ' \ ' ^ . ■ ;k1 . 

senior colleges in Tabled, and for the communit^y, colleges in Table 2. 
For the senior colleges, Table 1 indicates that high school average 

to' , * 

i « ' 

was positively related tlo every performance measure A, Tha€ is, the higher 
the average, the greater the likelihood,^that student^ would equal or o 
exceed the minimal success criteria. With regard to grade point average ^ 
and credit ratio, no significant .changes were observed for the 1970 and. 

and 1971 freshmen. " * , r — 

. -This was not true for -the credit generation variable. .Here we note 
significant decreases for eyery level of student (except regular) in the 
1971 cohort. This isL probably due to the more systematiq 'implementation 
of the'policyof reduced credit loads in 1971. As a result of this policy, 
T smalTer proportion of l97t freshmen Simultaneously earned_24, credit s_and 
at least a 2.00. grade point average. . ^ ' . . . ^ 

TABLE 1 , o • , 

Summary of One Year Academic Performance Analyses :. 
Comparison of 1970 and 1^71 Enrollees (Se nior Colleges) _ 



LEVEL 



Performance 



B 



2^ 



Regular 



Measure 

«<3rade Pt. 
Average 


70 

33% 
(349) 


/I 

32% 
(290) 


» 43%" 
(1282) 


. 44% 
(1444) 


65% 
(3360) 


. 63% 
(3090) 


. 87% * 
(9196) 


87% 
(8557) 


Credits • - 
Earned 


2Q% 
(35,2) 


7% 
(293) 


34% 
(1291) 


21% 

(1460) ^ 


51% . 
(3371) 


41%. 
(3095) 


76% 
(9203) 


74% 
(8567) 


Credit 
Ratio 


53% 
(336). 


o 

56% 
(283) 


65% 
(1266) 


67% 
(l-ilS) 


79% ■ 
(3i327) 


78% . 
(3035) 


92% 
(9162) 


92% 
(85(J6) • 


Credits 
Earned & 
Grade Pt.--^ 
Average 


13% 
(349) 


" 5% ' 
(290) 


23% 
(1282) 


16% 
(1444) 


43% 
(3360) 


« 36% 
(3090) 


""71% . 
(9196) 


71%-' 
(8557) 
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Among the community college students, "Table 2 'shows that . » . . 

Ik \ • ' ; . 

.for every increase in high school average, there is an increase in the 
proportion of; students attaining eaeh success criterion. With regard to 
comparison of the 1970 and 1971 freshmen, no large differences were found.. 
By and large, the picture is one of consistency." 

.TABLE" 2' ' 

i5 • * ' • 

. Suranary of One Year Academic Performance Anjalyses: , 
Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Enrollefes {Community Colleges) 











"^LEVEL • 








' * * . 


Performance 


B 






A ---r^. 


Regular 


i 


Regular 


2 • ■ 


treasure ' 


70 


71 


76 - 


. 71 . . 


•;o - 


71 


7?" ■ 


7-1 ' 


1 

Grade Pt. 
'Average 


44% 
(2054) 


44% 

(15530 


57% 
(2471) 


60% 


72% 

(1818) . 


" 75% 
(1700) 


86% 
(852) 


89% 
(831) 


Credits 
Earned 


27% 
(2058) 


25% 
(1560) 


39% 
(2472) 


39% 
(2087) 


54% , 
(1820). . 


, 48% 

a7di) 


68% 
(852) 


64% 
(832) 


Credit 
Ratio ^ * 


75% 
(4993) 


70% 
(I486)' 


•83% 
(2417) 


80% • . 
(2033) 


87% 
(1792) 


88% 
(1676) 


94% 
(844) 


94% ' 
(828) , 


•Credits 
Earned & 
Grade Pt. 
Average 


■ 20% 
(2054) 


'20% 
(1553) 


32% 
(2471) 

> 


34% 
(2081) 


49% 
(1818) 


45% 
(1700) 

1 


66%' 
(852) 

» 


. 62% " * • 
(831) 



Aggregate findings for the two year analyses (1970 freshmen) ' are presented in 
Table 3. 

TABLE 3 ■ . 

Summary of Academic Performance Aftalyses after Two Years 

for Senior and Community College Students who Enrolled in F all, 1970 . 

; . Type of College 



■ i ' 


" Sr. Comm. 
Level 


Sr.' Coiran. 
" Level 


' Sr. Comm. 
Level * 


Sr.. Comm. 
Level 


Performance 
Measure 


B 

• 


B 


. A.l 


A 


A. 2 


REG- 1 


REG. 




Grade Point. Average^ 


. 35% 


48%- 


50% 


66% 


70% 


82% 


90% 


a 

93% 


Credit Generation^ 


25 


36 . 


39 


50 


55 


.65 


19 


79 


* 

Credit Ratio 


65 


75 


72 


88 


82 


' 92 ' 


. 93 


98 


Credit & GPA ' 


17 


29 


30 


44 * 


48 


62 


76 


78 
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The* summary findings show that the stronger the high.sdhool average,, 
th^ stronger the perSformance record in col.lege. Moreover, for every 
lev^l of hiqh school average, community .college students were mo're • 

- •(2;W'>^ ■• ■ ' ■ • ■' . • ■ - 

4.ikely to achieve the success criteria than their senior college counter- 
parts. ''The only exception 'to this occurred for the Regular (senior) and 

Regulflir 2 (community) "students, where the perforraaince levels were'essen- 

" * ■ , .. ■ ^ " « ' 

tially the -same. " . 

The aggregate data tend to mask the fact thart; there is considerable 
institutional .variation. . That is, at % some colleges .students were much 
more likely to achieve various success criteria than at .other campu^^. 
while therQ were variations depending- on the particular high school average' 
category b6ing. considered, in general' senior college students ait Lehman,. 
Brooklyn,' and YorX were the most likely to attain the thresholds defined 
by the success criteria. Among the- coromutfity colleges, students at Kings- 
borough and Borough of , Manhattan Coromunslty. College made the strongest show-'- 

.ing. * r I . " . * 

The individual! college da'ta do 'not lend themselves to easy in1;erp;ce- 
tation. Difftrenc'is i^n the. composition' of '^the student bodies, possible 
differences in academic, standards, effects of differential retention rates, 
differences in grading policies, and differential effectiveness of education 
ai policies,, may, alone or in combination, explain differences in student 

. academic performance. " . 

',' ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

RETENTION AND ACADEMIC PERFORMAMCE , . 

' '■ '. ^ '. ' ' • " 

' . . Retention data published, in the earlier report — were agairucon- 

' ■ • . * • ' : . .\ . 

siderfed for the first two freshman classes entering CUNY since the inceptior^ 

of op6n admissions.- . These._classes_j/ere compared ^with regard to retention/ 

"rates';^ Th^^elatlon of these rates to various characteristics of stud^t 

academic performance .were then consi4ered. \ 



Among , the senior colleges, TabW 4 shows that after one semesjter, 
students with high scho6l__ayerages of above 80 had higher retention ^rates 



/ 



than students with averages below 70. The data also show almost no change 



between the 1970 and 1971 -cohorts in^ tlie proportions returning for the 



-second semester of, the freshman year. 

4 



/ : / ' . TABLE 4 
Compariso'n of 1970 and 1971 Cohorts Retention Rates 
/Af teiTone, Semester by High School - 
/ ; Average 
(/enior and .Coimnunity Colleges) 



High School 
Average 





S ENIOR COLLEGES 
T5T5 \ " 



community colle ges 
TFto 



1971 . 



80+ 



75-79 



70-74 



an 70 



93% 
(9.952) 

88% 
(3845) 

86% 
(1508) 

81% 
( 434) 



>=. 92% 
(9294)^ 

87% 
(3582) 

86% 
(1703) 

83%*' 
( 352) 



80% 
(1067) 

81% 
(2258) 

79% 
(3163) 

76% - 
(2774) 



85% 
(915) 

t 

84% . 
(2936) 

80% 
(2618) 

77% 
(2031) 



91% 
(15739) 



90% 79% 
(14931) (9262) 



81% 
(7600) 



"students, with no high school average excl\ided. . - ' 

In general, academic performance of senior college students during 
the first semester of the freshman yea;- was positively associated with 
retention. Students 'who,' achieved at least a 2.00 average, who earned 12 
or more credits, and who earn'ed at least 75% of the credits they attempted, 
were more likely^ to ireturn for their second^ semester than stude'nts vihj> 
failed to achieve these criteria. 



Of all^ academic indices,' credit ratic? '(the percent earn?.ng,at least 
3/4 of the credits attempted) , was most closely related to retention. Ai; 
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academic pferfonnance indices seemed to be more closely related to rctenticn ^ 
than high school average itself. That is, students who failed to meet 
the minimal performance criteria (2.00 GPA, 12 or more credits, .75 credit 
ratio), were more likely to drop out, regardless of high school average* 
The relation between performance criteria and retention was 'substantially * 
the same for both the 1970. and 1971 cohorts- 

Among the community colleges. Table 4 shows that -one semester retention 
was positively associated with high school aver.age? however, academic per for 
mance was more closely related to retention than high school average. That 
is, a student's academic performance in his first term of college. wa6 a 
better predictor of retention than his high school p. rformance, This^ appear 
ed to be borne out by the fact that the likelihood of dropout was frequently 
greatest among "regular 2" students whose academic performance was weak in 

■their first collegiate semester. 
COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS 

Background ; When CUNY began its open admissions program, it antici- 
pated that substantial numbers of students would be deficient in basic 
academic skills. Accordingly, each campus was to develop its own compen- 
satory programs aimed at upgrading these essential skills. It was presumed 
such programs would increase the chances that ' students would be. able to 
complete successfully a course of study leading to a degree."* Moreover, 
the compensatory effort was seen as a major factor in avoiding the revolv-- 
ing door (high attrition rates) which had characterized open admission^ 
programs in other places. 

While every qampus was asked to devfc.lop some compensatory program 
structure, the specifics of implemejit'ation were left to the discretion of 
each qampus. The result was coxt^derable variation in styles of response- 
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However/ in almost every case the compensatory effort involved at least 
two basic components: (1) Formal remedial courses (which initially offered 
little -or no credit); (2) a policy of reduced credit loads during the 
freshman year (intended to ease the more poorly prepared studejit gradually 
into the mainstream of college work)'* 

The Study ; .The study assessed the relationship between remedial ^ 
courses and reduced crfedit load, and sjbudent academic performance* The 
measures of academ.ic performance wer^ grade point average, credit genera- 
tion (in the sophomore year) , credit r\tiO/ and retention. 

Remediation was considered to be effective or "successful" if , within 
any category of high school average, those who received it performed as 
well or better than those who did not receive it. Reduced credit loads 

were considered effective if^ those who attempted less^ than 12 credits m 

/ 

a semester (or less than 24 in a year) performed as well or better than 
^those not on reduced loads. ^ 

This criterion is based on an /Important assumption: that those tak- 
ing remediation or reduced credit; loads had lower levels/6f academic skills 
as measured by the Open Admissions Te^st (OAT) . Comparisons of remedial 

A 

and noiY-remedial students sljbwed that thc^ former usually did, m fact, 
have lower OAT scores. 

As measured by the Open Admissions Test, the need for remediation 
was closely associated with high school average. Moreover, the 'need was 
•slightly greater for the 1971 freshmen than for the 1970 group. At the 
senior colleges over 80% of level B students needed some form of remedial 
work. Among level A.l students 53% (in 1970) and 66% (in 1971) needed 
remedial work. For level A.-2 students '31% (in 1970) and 39% (1971) re- 
quired such work. Slightly less than 15% of regular stur*- nts showed a 
need for at least some remediation. 



At the community colleges, the need for remediation was. greater than 
for the senior colleges, with the exception of level B students, where 
the need was greater at the latter. » * 

For both senior and community colleges, there was considerable vari- 
ation from campus to campus in the pre ortions needing remedial work. 
There wa"s also considerable variation in the. proportions doing such, work. 

Various sets of analyses were" conducted in an effort to assessUhe 
relationship of remediation and reduced credit 'load to academic outcomes. 

Findings ; 
Remediation 

For the senior colleges, remediation seems to have been a mixed sue- i 
cess during the freshman year. That is, while remedial experience did 
not always show positive effects upon academic performance, neither did ■ 
it show an overall negative effect. Moreover, the record of success varied 
from college to college. The evidence suggests that remediation seemed 
somewhat more effective in the second year of open admissions than it was 
in the first year. This may be interpreted as an indication of progress. 

At the community colleges numerous instances were found in which 
remediation seened to improve student academic performance. These occurred 
for every college, but ibverall, the college, where these effects occurred 
most frequ|ntly was Kingsborough . 

Insofar as retention is concerned, senior college students who took 
remedial work in their first term of college were as likely to continue 
for their second semester as those who took none. In short, the remedial 

♦ 

experience had some positive effe6t on student retention. The findings 
for the community colleges are similar. Remediation seemed to increase 
the one semester retention rates. 
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The effects of compensatory programs on academic performance in the 
second year were also considered. Such data view the effects of compen- 
satory programs after they have occurred, rather than simultaneously with 
their occurrence, as in the first set of analyses. 

' Although the analysis showed little evidence to indicate positive 
effects of first "year remediation on academic performance in the sophomore 
year at all senior colleges, improvement in student performance was .noted 
at certain individual campuses. Particularly at Baruch College, City 
College, and York College it appears that the remedial experience of the 
freshman year generated positive effects on the academic achievement of 
students in their sophomore year. 

For the community colleges the data suggest tha't the freshman, remedial 
experience generated improvement in academic performance in the sophomore 
year at all campuses. Among individual colleges, Kingsborough was the 
campus where the effects were most noteworthy. 

Findings. ; 

Reduced Credit Load 

The evidence indicates a few instances in w.lich senior college 
students who took reduced loads performed as well as those who attempted 
a full number Of credits. In particular, level B students in 1971 who 
took- reduced loads approximated the performance of those not restricted. 

Sophomore year performance showed some positive effects of reduced ^ 
credit load on academic performance at some senior colleges. This 
occurred at Baruch, City, .Hunter and York Colleges. 

In the senior colleges, the relation of credit load restriction to 
rete.ncion after one semester is as follows: Students who took "moderately" 
reduced loads (between 8 - 11.99 credits) were about as likely to return 
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for the second term as those who took full loads. However, those 

who took severely reduced loads (less than 8 credits) were less likely 

to be retained for the second semester 'than those who took full loads. 

At the conununity ^colleges the results regarding the effects of re- 
duced credit loads were not encouraging. The few positive effects noted 
were for students on moderately "reduced" credit loads as compared with 
those on severely reduced loads. The retention of students who took 
severely reduced loads was lower than the retention of unrestricted 
students in the same high school average category. Aggregate findings 
for the community colleges show no positive- effect on academic perfor- 
mance in the sophomore year. ^ 
Conclusion ; ^ 

The 'outstanding fact emerging ftom thi research , on compensatory 
programs is variability of results from one campus to another. Those 
campuses which have obtained positive results will provide a basis' 
for future modifications in open admissions program implementation on 
..all campuses. Results from individual campuses must be scrutinized with 
care. Based on its own successes and failures, each campus continues 
to modify its program from one year to the next. The effect of such 
changes should be researched, analyzed and assessed before they are 
Adopted on a system-wide basis. 

COMPARISON. OF- SEEK and non-SEEK STUDENTS ; 

SEEK and non-SEEK students were compared with regard to academic 
performance, retention, and effects of compensatory education programs. 

Based upon performance on the Open Admissions Test, the SEEK popu- 
lation contains much higher proportions of academically disadvantaged 
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•students at every level of high school avera-ge than the non-SEEK popu- 
lation. Parity in performance with non-SEEK students of comparable 
.high school average was therefore used as the criterion for determin- 
ing academic success of the SEEK group. „ 

During the freshman year of college, SEEK students who entered in 
1970 (particularly level B's and A.l's "who account for most of this group) 
were superior to" the non-SEEK group in the proportions achieving a C average 
Their credit ratios were also comparable, but the credit earning performance 
of the SEEK students was substantially below that of the non-SEEK students, 
a finding directly attributable to the SEEK policy of initial restricted 
credit loads. The freshman year data for the 1971 group suggest the 
same conclusion, except that the. difference in credit productivity, is 
smaller (due probably. to the fact that 1971 non-SEEK freshmen Were more 
likely to have credit restrictions than was the case in 1970) . 

The likelihood of 1970 SEEK freshmen - most of whom are level B 
and A - attaining a C average over the two-year period was, about the j 
same as for the non-SEEK students. However, the SEEK group was less/ 
likely to have earned 48 or more credits over the period. ^/ 

' Trend analyses also showed that in th^ second year of, coll^^e, SEEK 
students attempted more credits than they did in their freshman year, and 
that their credit earning performance in the sophv:3more yea"r was not as 
far below the non-SEEK students >as it -had been in the freshman year. 
Indeed, SEEK students increased their credit generating performance in 
their sophomore year, while the non-SEEK students showed a slight decrease. 

The retention data showed that during, the fr6shman year of college 
the one-semester retention of SEEK students was equivalent to that of the 
non-SEEK group. This was true, for both the 1970 and 1971 cohorts. 
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Inasmuch as the SEE^ group has characteristics which would lead one 
to expect lower retention rates, -this is a favorable outcome. 

Over the period of four semesters for the 1970 freshrr^en, we found 
that the net rete^'ntion rates for the SEEK students were s,lightj.y higher 
than for the non-SEEK students (with the -exception of regular students , 
^where there was a sliglit difference in favor of the non-SEEK group) . 
Among dropouts, the SEEK return rates were slightly higher than the non- 
SEEK rates. 

Compensatory outcomes were compared in terms of two factors: re- 
mediation and restricted credit load. Remedial coursework in the freshman 
year showed little effect on the first year academic performance of SEEK 
student^ in the 1970 cohort. In. contrast, soilae effects were noted for 
the non-SEEK students. For the 1971 freshman e the remedial experience 
did show effects on academic performance for both groups, but the effects 
were somewhat stronger for the SEEK students. With regard to one semester 
retention, S^'ek and non-SEEK students in both cohorts were helped by the 
remedial experience. - ' 

With regard' to restricted credit load, there were some effects for 
the 1970 freshmen, and these were more likely to occur for SEEK than for 
non-SEEK students," but qverall, credit restriction did not exert any strong 
effects on academic performance. For both SEEK and non-SEEK students a 
moderate rather than a severely restricted credit load increased the 
likelihood of retention. - 

Analyses showed positive effects of freshman year compensatory 
programs on academic performance in the sophomore year. These ef- 
fects were stronger for the .SEEK students than for the non-SEEK group. 

18 
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Overall r based on parity of performance, data showed that SEEK 
students were doing quite well in comparison witH their non-SEEK peers. 

A Note on Limitations ; 

^ t. 

The initial problems generated by the short lead time in planning 

and implementing the open admissions program had repercussions in the 

» 

•area of research. As a federation of colleger, the' university vy^as un~ 
prepared to deal with research requiring uniform data. There were,^^or 
example, about 60 different letter grades used by the colleges, all of 
whicl^ had to.be codified and synthesized -into a single data base. 

There were other problems. Some campuses were unable to provide 
data\.n the "form requested, and with satisfactory levels of reliability 
Thus, John Jay College,' Bronx and Hostos Community Colleges , are ex- 
cluded^ from the 1970 group (except for certain retention .estimates) . 
LaGuardia Community College and Medgar 'Evers Collegd only began in 
1971^ The former was not included in every analysis, because its 
quarter system of student work-study (cooperative education) made 
available data incompatible with other colleges in the system. The 
necessary ^work will be completed for the inclusion of all colleges 
in subsequent reports. 

A second limitation of the data concerns missing students.' The 
files for both the 1970 and 1971 freshman classes are now complete. 
Analyses indicate that the students excluded in this stuSy do not in- 
troduce any significant bias into the results. 

A third limitation of the dat^ concerns the fact that there are 
students in our files for whom no information on high school average 
is available. This is a result of several factors, including high 
school equivalency diplomas (for which no average is computed) and 
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residency outside New York City. However, data for students with "no 
high school average" are presented in this study. Where possible, up- 
dating of high school average information has been completed. 

There have been substantial recent improvements,' both in the uni- 
versity's data collection sys^tem and especially in its computer capa- 
bility. These improvements will ultimately reduce the limitations 
under which data for the first two years of open admissions were 
collected. A significant reduction in the time lag 'between report 
generation and time periods covered by the data should also result. 
While data in this study are two years old, CUNY is rapidly moving 
.to the point where this time lag should be cut in half. 
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Prafessbr David Lavin has pfepared th^s report as anoth.er in the 
series of reports describing the performance of students admitted 
since the implementation of the open admissions policy. He 
accepted this assignment some years ago - before any student per- 
formance' records were kept centrally and before many colleges haa 
computerized, information" systems. To accomplish his. mission, 
Professor Lavin and his associates had to undertake the laborious 
tasks of collecting and editing, correcting. and updating, tens of 
thousands of records; 

Last year, based upon these efforts, he (with Prof^essor Barbara ^ 
jacobson) produced a report, "Open Admissions at the City 
university of New York: A Description of Academic Outcomes After 
Three Semesters." Since then, the tasks of collecting information 
on student performance and preparing it for tabulation have become 
a responsibility of the CUNY Of fice of University Management Data. 
Based upon the information supplied by this Office, Professor Lavin 
produced this new report.* 



N> Because of great -public interest, some of the data on student 
^P?pn?idn included in this report was reported upon earlier, 
sll Sai?S i llvin aSd Richard Silberstein, "Studeab Retention 
under open Ad^Sssions at the City "jji^-f ^^^^^.^^^^ ^. 
Septemb^f 1970 Enrollees Followed Through Four Semesters. 
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• In the future the reporting of descriptive data concerning student 
performance will be the responsibility of the CUNY Office of Pro- 
gram and Policy Research. Professor Lavin will continue to parti- 
cipate in research related to open admissions but, relieved of the 
responsibility of routine reporting, he will be free to focus 
upon analyses in depth. Professor Lavin undertook a difficult,' 
time-cons\iming , frustrating, and even unpopular assignment, The 
City University owes him and his associates a debt of gratitude 
for a job well done. 

' ^ Lawrence^ Podell 

University Dean for 
Program § Policy Research 

I 
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This report considers numerous aspects of student academic 
performance over the first two years of the City University's 
open admissions program. It represents an extension and ampli- 
"TTcation of a prior study (Lavin & Jacobson, 1973). The report 
is primarily descriptive. That is, it is largely devoid of 
interpretive commentary, and while it provides some basis for 
evaluative judgements, it is not, strictly speaking,, to be con- 
strued as an evaluation of the open admissions program. How- 
ever, simply to describe is not very meaningful. - The facts 
must be evaluated. If not done by us, others will provide 
their own evaluations. Even if done by us, different and 
'conflicting evaluations will be made by others, proceeding 
from different values and criteria for defining the "success" 
of open admissions. 

The evaluation of some types of experimental programs is 
rather straightforward. For example, the evaluation of a new 
treatment for cancer is a relatively unambiguous j)rocess. 
Ideally, one uses a standard, control group design which allows 
one to assess the effects or "success" of the treatment factor. 
It seems reasonable to assume that if the survival rate" among 
those exposed to the treatment is significantly higher than 

c 

among those not so exposed, everyone would consider this 
desirable, and furthermore, the definition of the goal, as 
well as the measurement of outccsne is clear. 



However, when people ask whether open admissions is 
successful, one is on entirely different terrain. First, 

7 

there are multiple goals , and there may be disagreement 
about what the goals should be. Second, there is much room 
for disagreement about the importance of differejit goals 
relative to one another. Third, the criteria defining goal 
attainment are ambiguous, and even if this were not the case, 
measurement of the criteria is frequently difficult. 

The CUNY open admissions program was born in controversy, 
and controversy continues to surround it. To a considerable 
degree the conflict results from the complexity of the progreim 
and of the goals. When the question, "is open admissions a 
success?" is asked, many are unaware of the ambiguities under- 
lying this apparently simple query. As a result, discussions 
tend to be simplistic. While we do not attempt here to provide 
a set of criteria and accompanying indicators for defining the 
success of open admissions (indeed, the task may be impossible 
to achieve) , we do believe that the le^ol of discussion might 
be raised somewhat if we could at least specify some of the 
complexities involved, '.e wish to attempt some clarification. 

GOALS OF OPEN ADMISSIONS 
We begin with a consideration of the goals of open 
admissions. When the program was initiated there w6re at least 
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five goals which were stated either explicitly or implicitly* 
We list these goals (not necessarily in order of importance) 

- ■ ^ • r 

as follows: \ 

1. To increase access to the university on the part 
of minority group students, 

2. To avoid the high attrition rates which have 
frequently characterized open admissions models 
in other universities (e.g. "the revolving door" 
feature) . 

3. To maintain high academic standards, particularly 
through the development of massive compensatory 
programs designed to upgrade the academic skills 
of large numbers of students who, on the basis of 
traditional admissions criteria, would not have 
gained access to the university. 

4. To assure that students would move through theii;. 

^, college careers at a satisfactory rate of progress, 
while meeting at least the minimal standards 
defining academic success. ^ 

5. To intervene in the perpetuation of the poverty- 
welfare cycle so characteristic of substantial 
segments of the population of New York City. 'This 
latter goal views the acquisition of educational 
credentials as a crucial mechanism for interrupting 
the poverty-welfare cycle. 
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Each Of the above has generated controversy. In 
particular y disputes arise over the definition and indicators 
of goal achievement and whether progress is being made toward 
attainment. We would like to explicate some of the issues 
involved with each aim. 

Access for Minority Groups 

In a sense the goal of increasing the proportion of - 
minority group students at CUNY was achieved almost by 
definition. Indeed ^ data previously reported (Lavin & 
Jacobson^ 1973) showed substemtial increases in the propor- 
tion of Black and Puerto Rican students attending the univ- 
ersity. At the same time^ it is true that white students 
were in fact the prime beneficiaries of the new policies. A 
common public misconception has been that open admissions is 
a euphemism for Black and Puerto Rican admissions. The facts 
.indicate that all groups have benefitted from the increased 
access provided the open admissions policy. However ^ the 
increase in the participation of minority group students has 
generated further controversy. In particular # there has been 
concern over the fact that the proportion of Black and Puerto 
Rican students varies considerably from campus to campus. 
This has raised the question of "balance" in the distribution. 
To a great extent campus differences in ethnic composition are 
a function r not of CUNY admissions and allocation policies ^ 
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'but rather of student preferences and the physical location 
of campuses in relation to the demographic characteristics 
of the neighborhoods surrounding them. The question, for the 
university has been whether to allow ethnic compositibn of 
campuses to remain primarily a function of student preferences/ 
or whether to intervene in order to assure some level of 
integration on all campuses. While stating this issue, we 
point out that it is beyond the scope of this report which is 
limited to student academic performance under open adihissions. 

Avoiding the Revolving Door 

We assume that all would agree that the avoidance of low 
retention rates is a worthy goal (assuming of course the 
maintenance of "academic standards"). A primary reason for 
the significance of retention in defining the success of an 
educational program, is that retention provides, at any point 
in time, an indicator of who may be expected ultimately to 
graduate. Of course,. the difficult question involves the 
specification of those retention rates which would indicate 
that the revolving door was 'or was not occurring. Among those 
students who would not have been admitted to the university • 
prior to open admissions, one can always say, no matter what 
the ultimate graduation rate is, that as long as it is greater 
than zero, success has been achieved. Thus, if the graduation 
rate for those students was five percent, one could say that 
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this represents five percent of a group which would never have' 
gone to college under traditional admissions criteria. • The 
question is, is anything above zero a success? At the, other 
extreme, is anything less than parity a failure? 'That is, if 
one establishes a baseline describing the proportion of tradi- 
tional (e.g. non-open admissions) students who ultimately attain 
the B.A. degree (or A. A. degree in the community colleges), is 
any rate that is lower than this among open admissions students 
to be considered an indicator of failure of the open admissions 
program? We consider both extremes to be unrealistic and ' 
inappropriate indices for the definition of success. That is, 
an eventual graduation rate of only five percent is probably 
unacceptably low. On the other hand, to expect these new types 
of students to achieve in a manner identical with traditional 
students is also inappropriate. A reasonable criterion lies 
somewhere in between, except that "somewhere in between" covers 
a huge area. It has sometimes been stated that if 30% of open 
admissions students ultimately graduate, this would be deemed 
evidence of success. \One could define this as the "official" 
indicator of success, but it is as arbitrary as some other 
level. It is this inherent , arbitrariness which subjects 
retention data to controversy, since one person's definition 
of success may be another's indicator of failure. 

Ultimately the definition of an acceptable graduation 
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degree, and if this credential has the effect of raising the 
level at which students enter the occupational system, then 
there may be an economic return both to the student and to 
the public from the 'initial public investment in a student's 
education, /if we are talking about students who come from 



families requiring public assistance, then the impact of 
the educational credential may be even greater. One could, 
in this very complex and long run manner, attempt to define 
the cost and returns of different graduation rates. However, 
this is obviously something which cannot be done in the short 
^run, and therefore, it does not help right now to resolve the 
issue. 

In this report wc have attempted to provide some guide- 
lines for assessing CUNY retention data, by camparing them 
with national data. However, the national data are n,ot^ 
strictly comparable with regard to time periods, and there- ' 
fore, this approach is not as satisfactory as it might be. 



Academic Standards 

' A third goal which has been considered crucial for the 
open admissions program has been that academic standards should 
be maintained. In many ways this is the murkiest of all open 
admissions aims, and the most intractable from the point of 
view of definition and relevant data. 
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There are some who defin^' academic standards as a function 
of "input". That is, academic. standards are defined by the 

> 

quality of an entering freshman class* In general, quality 
itself tends to be defined on the basis of standardized test, 
scores such as the Scholastic Aptitude Test or other comparable 
tests. For those who adhere to this conceptualization of standards, 
open admissions must, by c'.ef inition , result in a decline of 
standards. It is at this point that the question of standards 
becomes intertwined with the question of retention. A fijequently 
stated view is that the two are, and must be, inutually exclusive. 
That is, if retention rates are high, this, byMefinition, indicates 
that standards have become lower. Conversely, if retention 
rates are low this at least suggests that academic standards 
are being maintained. In terms of the interaction 'of the university 
with some public constituencies CUNY frequently finds itself 
in this "double bind" situation. However, those who see retention 
and academic standards as mutually and necessarily exclusive 
assume a rather defeatist position.* What t|iey are really saying 
is that open admissions Students are academically hopeless (incor- 
rigibly hopeless), and given this assumption, high retention 
must mean the diminution of standards and conversely, low retention 
implies the maintenance of standards. To accept this formulation, 
one would have to abandon the open admissions effort. To be* 
sure, the university expected that with open admissions , substantial 
numbers of students would be entering with deficient academic 
skills. As a response, compensatory programs were initiated. 
The primary aim of these programs was to upgrade the level of^ 
student academic skills so that they could successfully complete 
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college work. .This report presents • data assessi^rg early outcomes 
of the compensatory effort. It indicates that the effort has, 
to some degree and at l^ast on some campuses , raised the academic 
performance levels of students. Of course, it does not folloW ^ • 
that^y have been raised Sufficiently. This is perhaps a 
question\hich cannot be answered at. the present time. 

In ariy event,, we believe that any conception which defines 
academic Standards /n terms of the quality of students at the 
time o/entry to the uni^^rsity is inapproptiate, since obviously 
the "quality" of open admissions students will, by traditional 
measures, be lower than was the. case prior to open adnussions. 

Mother conception would define academic standards according 
to the extent to which students can now me^t- the expectations 
of faculty, and the extent to which- the expectations' of faculty 
correspond to pre-open admissions levels. Here, the focuV is , 
on what is actually happening in^ classrooms. To what extent, 
have professors, as a result of open admissions, changed their^ 
expectations in the classroom? In particular, have they changed 
the content of their lectures or discussions? Have they, in 
any way changed the quality or quantity of reading assignments? 
Have their grading patterns changed? With regard to thc^e questi 
it is our opinion that no satisfactory data exist. Instead, 
what is. available are testimonials, sometimes frbm disillusioned 
professors who ■ frequently were opponents of the open admissions 
policy from its inception, while, on the other hand, there are 
testimonials from those who- are strongly committed to the policy, 
we lack systematic data from a large 'and representative sample 
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) of faculty members assessing the_ impact of_open admissions upon 
their classroom behavior and interaction" with the students.^ 

While we believe that the focus for defining academic standards 
lies more appropi;iately in' the classroom than in the quality 
of incoming students, to locate standards in the arena of faculty- 
student interaction also has limitations, if the maintenance 
of standards is to be defined in terms of the extent ta which 
faculty expectations and behavior adhere to the pre-open admissions 
model. There was a time when a knowledge of Greek and Latin s* 
. was required for graduation. When this- requirement was abolished, 
did it signify a decline in academic standards?. Was it a decline 
in academi^ standards when, during the 1960s, majgr universities 
instituted pass/fail systems, and eliminated other kinds s^f j 0. 

previously requi.red courses? To a great extent the definition 
of academic standards must be- viewed in the perspective of tfee 
clientele being served by universities at a given historical 
period. They are also defined by the requirements .of , society ^ 
^ for certain kind^? of skills and, of coifrse,' these/ societial - . 
needs change through tim^. Without question CUNY's clientele 
has yhanged, in large jjart, as a result of open admissions. 
To hold' to the idea that the expectations of faculty should 
not chai.ge, and tha^t the content of curricula should not change, 
and that techniques of teaching should not change^ Vf standards 
• are to be preserved, is to say that the university should abdicate 
its re^onsibiiity to adapt to changing circumstances. 

The^fev^is yet another way of defining academic standards. 
This involves the performance of CUNY students on criteria indepen-' 
.dent of gra^^s^ Certi^ih pVe-prof essional curricula are designed 
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to prepare the student to meet professional qualifying criteria. 
For example, graduates of nursing programs -frequently must take 
state nursing examinations, accounting students must pass state 
administered .C.1P..A.' exams; and, in general, students who wish 
to go oKTj^o graduate school must frequently take the Graduate 
Record Examination.- One> indicator of CUNY standards is the 
extent to^which its students perform creditably on such outside 
criteria. 

The preceding comments do not resolve the issues. Their . 
purposd is simply to indicate that questions of standards and 
the evaluation of whether they are being maintained, cannot be 
approached simplistically; as they often are in the media and 
in other public discussions. While we do not offer a definition 
here, we think the above discussion at least indicates that 
any definition and evaluation of academic standards must Involve 
multiple criteria. In addition, further research is required 
in order to clarify some of the issues. 

Rates of Academic Progress 

• "wben the open admissions program began, it was generally 
expected that students attending foUr year colleges would require 
more than four years to complete their studies. Similarly, 
it was expected that more than two years would be required at 
the communi^ty colleges. Nevertheless, it was hoped that students 
would complete theiiT-^tudies within a "reasonable" amount of 
time. The traditional expectation of a B.A. within four years 
and an A. A. within two years was not applied under the open 
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admissions program, since it was anticipated that substantial 
numbers of students would spend a significant number of hours 
during the freshman year taking compensatory work, and^ in many 
cases, reduced credit loads designed to ease students more gradually 
int;o the mainstream of academic work. For the time period covered ^ 
by the data of ' this report, it is impossible, in the case of 
^ the four year colleges, to estimate the proportion of students 
who will graduate in four years. It is possible to make some 
estimate of proportions of students who complete community college 
in two years. In the latter case we shall see that the proportion 
is quite low. However,, it is important to note that the traditional 
expectations have never been very appropriate for the cas of 
CUNY. A 8-tudv conducted, in the 1960's(Max, 1968) indicated 
that only 50% of City University students obtained B.A. degrees 
within four years. However, about 75% attained degrees over 
a seven year period. Since this study focused on a highly able 
pre-open admissions cohort, one would be surprised to find current 
graduation rates over four years or two years approximating ^ 
those of the pre-open admissions era. Nevertheless^ the question 
of "reasonable" progress remains ambiguous. If one insists 
on a high graduation rate after four years, CUNY will clearly 
not succeed in reaching this goal. On the other hand, if students 
require 10 years for the completion of studies, this would not 
seem acceptable. VThat is reasonable lies somewhere within these 
extremes, but we are* not prepared to define the most appropriate 
indicator of success in this regard. 

ERIC 
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Open Admissions and Occupational Mobility 

The fifth goal of the program stated above wks that the 
open admissions .program should be a significant mechanism for 
interrupting the poverty-welfare cycle to which many in New 
York City are subject. This goal is critical and perhaps 
represents a primary motivation for college attendance, 
particularly among students from economically marginal families. 
Obviously, it is too early to assess the impact of open admissions 
on occupational outcomes for its graduates. While beyond the 
scope of this study, it is apparent that this crucial aspect 
of open admissions will, require a very complex research effort. 

such research is in the planning stages. _ ^ -^J " 

FOCUS OF THIS REPORT 
This is the second in a continuing series of reports on 
open admissions compiled by the CUm" Office of Program and Policy 
Research. Data are presented for the first two classes (the . 
1970 and 1971 freshmen) which have' entered since the inception 
of the program. Fo\ the 1970 freshmen, the report describes • 
academic outcomes over the course of the first four semesters. 
Data are also prsented for the 1971 cohort for the first two 
semesters. Over the two semester period, we compare the performance 
of the two classes. The study considers data in aggregate form 
for the senior colleges and for the community colleges, respectively, 
in addition it presents comparisons for the individual CUNY campuses. 

In many ways the individual comparisons are more important 
than the aggregate data. Because campuses had a great deal of 
autonomy in implementing the 'broad guidelines for open admissions 
which were initially formulated' by the Board of Higher Education 

o 
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(in cpnsultation with the campuses) , there is a sense in which 
there is not one open admissions program, but rather seventeen 

J 

(one for each campus) . From a policy perspective, we believe 

that the initial diversity was fortunate. The CUNY plan could 

not draw upon a great body of experience, either within the university 

or in other places. Therefore, from a pragmatic point of view, 

to allow^each campus to develop and pursue its own open admissions 

"style meant that some would probably have more impact than others. 
Such differences among campuses would thus allow_identif_ic^^ 

^of-^those progr^uns^'w^^ most potent. In the long run therefore, 

the individual experience of each campus would provide a basis 
for future modification and improvement of policy on all campuses. 
To identify differences among campuses in academic outcomes, 
and to relate these to differences in types of programs^ is the 
central aim of our research. 

While this is the aim, we have not yet reached the point 
where the description of inter-campus variations can be interpreted 
in terms of differences among campuses in program components. 
Rather, the aim of this report, as in the previous study, is 
primarily descriptive. 

Organization of this Report 

The report consists of six chapters. Chapter 2 presents 
data concerning various indices of academic success. By "success" 
we refer to those aspects of student performance which are necessary 
for graduation. In particular, we focus upon the grades achieved 
by students and their credit earning proclivities. 
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Chapter 3 deals with phenomena of retentipn. It considers 
the relationship between academic performance and retention rates. 
It also includes the data presented in an earlier report (Lavin 
and Silberstein, 1974) which was ^ in fact^ planned as a part 
of this study ^ but released earlier. 

Chapter 4 considers compensatory programs and their effects 
upon academic outcomes. TWO" major aspects of compensatory programs 
are considered. First, we assess the effects of experience in 
formal remedial course work. Second f weJixi^Te^looke^^ — 
~(:^f~Teaucedr"credit loads upon academic performance. 

Chapter 5 deals with a topic not considered at all in the 
previous report. This involves a comparison of students who 
entered CUNY under standard admissions procedures with students " 
in the special SEEK (Search for Education, Elevation, and Knowledge) 
program. 

Finally, the highlights of the various analyses are summarized 
in chapter 6. We note here that readers who are primarily inter- 
ested in obtaining an overview of the most important findings 
might wish to go directly to this chapter. Those who wish a 
more detailed picture should, of course, go through the entire 
report. 

All analyses in the above chapters are conducted within 
certain high school average categories. 3 The following chart 
indicates the names and definitions of the categories: 



High School 
Average 



Senior College 
Label 



Community College 
Label 



Less than 70% 



Level B 



Level B 



70.0 - 74.9% 



Level A.l 



Level A 



75.0 - 79.9% 



Level A. 2 



Regular 1 



80.0% or above 



Regular 



Regular 2 



At senior colleges open admissions students are in the Level 
B, Level A.l, and Level A. 2 categories. At community colleges 
the open admissions students are in the Level B and Level A categories 
These definitions allow one to compare senior and community college 
students at all levels of high school average. 



There was only a short interval between the decision to 
implement open admissions and the actual beginning in Fall, 1970. 
As a consequence, lead time for planning was inadequate, both 
with regard to program formulation and planning for a central 
research assessment. The capacity of the university to conduct 
such research was extremely limited at the outset. This was 

\ 

understood initially, and partly as a result of this perception, 
CUNY contracted with an outside research agency, the American 
Council on Education, to conduct an assessment covering the first 
year of the program. However, it was also recognized that there 
would be a need for continuing research, and the university assumed 
the responsibility for this effort. 

Nevertheless, the initial problems generated by the short 
lead time had repercussions in all areas of planning, including 
research. For this reason the research was subject, at the outset^ 
to various limitations. First, the ability of campuses to provide, 
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on request, data to the central office was frequently limited. 
In particular, some campuses were not able to provide data in 
the form requested, and with satisfactory levels of reliability. 
Such problems resulted in serious delays in producing reports, 
since the initial efforts had to concentrate heavily upon the 
development of adequate information systems and data processing 
capabilities. For the time period covered by this report many 
of the difficulties had not been overcome. ' 

First, there are colleges missing from this report, both 
for the 1970 and 1971 enr'ollees. .For the 1970 group, John Jay, 
Bronx, and Hostos are missing (with the exception of estimates 
made for certain analyses of detention) . In 1971 two new colleges 
began operation, LaGuardia and Medgar Evers. Of those two colleges 
fragmentary data are reported only for LaGuardia. Although this 
college has been included in only a few analyses, this is not 
due to' limitations of the data. Rather, it is due to the fact 
that LaGuardia has an unusual educational model, and that the 
manner in which we have coded our variables is not meaningful 
for this school. In order to include LaGuardia fully in this 
report, it would have been necessary to recede most variables. 
The decisions involved in such redefinitions and the subsequent 
computer work would have taken some time. Rather than delay 
completion of this report, it was decided to postpone the additional 
work for LaGuardia until the next report is issued by the Office 
of Program and Policy Research. The reasons for the exclusion 
of other colleges vary. However, it is important to note that 
while the data for these colleges" were not ready for analysis 
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at the time we were completing our statistical tabulations, in 
the interiih, the work necessary for the inclusion of these col- 
leges in subsequent reports was completed. Therefore, data for 
all campuses will be presented in subsequent reports. 

A second limitation of the data concerns missing students. 
There have been, from the very beginning of our efforts to develop 
a CUNY-wide information system, certain difficulties in building 
a complete student file. In general these difficulties revolve 
around the fact that certain identifying data for students had 
been missing, or were unreliable. The consequence was an inability 
to merge certain data files for all students. As of the time' 
of this study, considerable progress has been made, and the files 
for both the 1970 and 1971 freshmen classes are now substantially 
complete. This will be reflected in future reports. However, 
analyses which we have conducted indicate that the missing students 
do not introduce any significant bias into the results of this 
study. 

A third limitation of the data concerns the fact that there 
are students in our files for whom no information on high school 
average is available. This is a Result of the following factors: 
(1) Some students have high school equivalency diplomas, and 
therefore, have no high school average; (2) Some CUNY students 
reside outside New York City, and in many of these cases data 
on high school average were not submitted to t..'3 University Appli- 
cation Processing Center; (3) There are other students for whom the 
data were missing for miscellaneous reasons. Where possible, 
updating of high school average information has now been completed. 
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Therefore, the nximber of these cases should be smaller in subsequent 
reports. In this study we have prese\^d the data for students 
with no high school average. However, the\findings for this 
group are presented without commentary of any kind( 

While it is disappointing to note the above limitations, 
particularly since the university is now completing its fourth 
year under open admissions, there have been substantial recent 
improvements both in the university's data collection system 
and especially in its computer capability. The consequence of 
these improvements will be a steady reduction in the limitations 
noted above as well as a significant reduction in the time lag 
between report generation and time periods covered by the data. 
The data in this study are two years old. CUNY is rapidly moving 
to the point where this time lag will be cut in half. 

SCOPE OF FUTURE REPORTS 
This is the last purely ^descriptive study to be written 
by this author. However, the CONY Office of Program and Policy 
Research, headed by Dr, Lawrence Podell, will continue to produce 
reports describing academic outcomes. The next will be an as- 
sessment 'of outcomes covering six semesters for the 1970 cohort, 
lour semesters for the 1971 cohort, and two semesters for the 
1972 freshmen. 

In addition to this, work, the Office of Program and Policy 
Research will undertake other studies related to open admissions. 
One of these, which the author will be pursuing, fnvolves the 
addition to the main data files of information regarding a variety 
of student socio-economic and demographic backg^und characteristics, 
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This will allow us to conduct more precise analyses regarding 
the academic performance of various subgroups of students;. It 
will also allow us to impose more rigorous statistical controls 
in analyzing academic outcomes* The primary function of such 
^ controls is that they provide us with a means of assessing the 
impact of CUNY .programs on student performance/ independent of 
the individual characteristics of students. As a part of the 
research supported by the Exxon Education Foundation, we have 
collected a considerable amount of qualitative data from interviews 
with faculty in departments offering compensatory work, key 
administrators on every campus, and students on some campuses* 
This qualitative information will provide us with a basis for 
interpreting whatever environmental impact CUNY campuses may 
have upon students. We expect to present a major report on this 
research effort during the next year. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 1 

Moreover, this set of goals is not exhaustive. There are 
others not stated which may be very important to some in- 
dividuals and constituencies. However, the five stated 
he^e appear to be the primary goals which receive attention 
and concern both within the university and in the larger 
public arena. 

The author designed such a research project three years ago, 
but adequate funding was not forthcoming, either H^^^^^li^^ 
sources or within the university itself. A new attempt to 
secure support is underway. 

The high school average is based, not on all courses, b^t 
upon grades received in five areas: English, forexgn lan- 
guage, mathematics, science, and social studies. 
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Introcluction 

This chapter focuses primarily upon those students who entered 
.a« freshmen^ in the Fall' 1970 and who were in attendance fbr all 
of the first four semesters. It also considers the freshman year 
performance of the 1970 and 1971 cohorts. It addresses the follow- 
ing general question:. How successf ufhave-t^ese students been aca- 
demically? The question is considered in terms of four indices of 
academic performance:" 1) Grade Point Average; 2) Credit Generation; 
3) Credit: Ratio; 4) Grade Poij^t .^verage and Credit Generation con- 
- sidered simultaneously.. 

All analyses of grade point average classify students .accord- 
ing to whether they earned less than a 2.00 average, or whether 
they earned a 2.00 or better. It is strategic to use the 2.00 grade 
point average, since this level is the minimum required for graduation 

With regard to credit generation, we classify students accord- 
*ing to whfether they earjied 48 or more credits over^ their ' first two 
'years, or whether they earned less than 48 credits. Strictly \speak- 
ing, a. student who is to gradu'ate from a senior college in four 
years (or from a community college after two) should, at the end 
of two years, have earned slightly more than 60 credits. .Howfever, 
even before open admissions only about half of CUNY senior college 
students were graduating at, the end of 4 years (Max, 1968). There- 
^ore, we have set the criterion for the generation of credits at a 
Xjnore "permissive" level; e.'g., 12 credits per^semester (or 48 over 

the two year period) . . . . 

The credit ratio is an index analogous to the baseball batting 
average. It is simply the proportion of ' credits earned to credits 
attempted. Thus, a student whp registered for 12 credits in a given 
semester and who earned 12 credits would have a credit ratio of 1.00. 
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A student who attfempted 12 credits and who earned 9 would have 
a credit ratio of .75 • For this index, we define a successful 
student as one who earns 75% of credits attempted. ' 

Our final academic sluccess criterion refers to the grade 

point average and credit generation considered simultaneously. 

I 

In using this index we have defined the successful student as 
one 'who has, at the end of A semesters, earned (at least) both 
48 credits and a 2.00 grade point ^average. 

The four criteria of academic success described above are 
not entirely independent of one another. Nevertheless, they pro- 
vide a more comprehensive assessment of academic success than any 
single criterion considered by itself. 

In the discussion to follow, the data are presented first 
for the senior colleges. We begin with a consideration of the 
performance of level B^tfetudents, followed by level A.l and A. 2 ^ 
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students, and we conclude with the presentation of findings for 
the regular students. A similar procedure is followed for the 
community colleges. 

A second analysis in' this chapter compares first year per- 
formance data for the 1970 and 1971 freshmen. In terms of present 
time, these comparisons would seem dated. However, academic per- 
formance over the course of the freshman year may be an important 
''determinant of a student's subsequent academic career. For this 
reason, we have included summary analyses of the first year ex- 
perience, of both cohorts. 

The ^data are presented separately for senior and community 
colleges, and consist 'of the same four academic performance vari- 
ables! described above. However, for these one year analyses, we 
classify students on the credit generation variable according to 
whether they earned less than 24 credits or more than 24. Similarly, 
when grade point average and credit generation are considered simul- 
taneously, . the "success" threshold is set at 24 or more credits. 
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Before' examining the data, some important cautions' regarding 
interpretation s-hould be noted 1 As we shall see, colleges differ 
considerably from one another on many academic success criteria. 
E'or example, on grade point average level B students at one college 
may be much more likely to achieve a 2.00 average than their counter- 
parts at another college. Does this mean that the first college is 
doing a superior job in serving its students? This is not necessarily 
the case. The problem of comparing grades (or any other academic 
index) from one college to another is analogous to comparing in- 
come levels or costs of living among different nations. For inter- 
national economic comparisons there are available standardizing . 
procedures (e.g., the international exchange rates) which make 
comparisons -possible. At CUNY such standardizing procedures 
could be carried out (though they are unquestionably more difficult 
than trans-national economic standardizations) , but this complex 
task has not been carried out for the purposes of this report. 
Th'erefore, what is the point of such comparisons among CUNY colleges?. 
We. know that grading policies differ. For example, some campuses 
haAe had an explicit policy that during the freshman year students 
will not have "F's" calculated into their grade point averages. 
Other things being equal, students who attend such colleges will, 
by d^ifinition, stand a much better- chance of attaining a 2.00 
average. There are also "composition ef f ects" . \That is, other 
things; being equal, we would expect that at a college which has 
30% of its freshman class composed by level B students, the chances 
that these students will attain a 2.00 average are greater than _ . 
at a college where only 4% of the freshman class is composed 
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of .level B's. Moreover, there is the much discussed but poorly 
defined issue of academic standards . Controlling for all other 
factors, it may well be that the attainment of a 2.00 average 

\ is more difficult at some colleges than at others. 

} The thrust of the above points is that no simple interpre- 

tation ,of results is possible. In particular, if a relatively 
high propor-tion of students are achieving the minimal academic 
performance criteria at a given college, this does not by itself 
imply that the college is doing a "good" job. Nevertheless, there 
is a point in comparing colleg'jes: regardless of the kinds of qual- 
itative campus differences referred to above, it is a social fact 
that at some colleges students are moving toward an end point (gradu- 
ation) more rapidly than at others. Regardless of the explanation 
of institutional differences, it is this fact of campus differences 
which we shall consider. What is important is that we are not 
labelling colleges as "good'" or "bad" based on their ranks relative 
ro one another. We simply note different rates of progrers without 
comment < 

In our future research, reports on open admissions, ^ qualita- 
tive differences among campuses will be considered, and we shall 
then attempt to make some evaluations rather than simply descrip- 
tions. 

o 

In confronting the data we now present, the reader should 

« 

keep in mind these limitations. 
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Comparisons Of Senior Col leges; Level B Students 



1. grade Point Average . Data describing the four semester 
cumulative grade point average (CPA) are presented in Table 2.0. 
W the senior colleges as a group, 35% of level B students had 
achieved a CPA of at least 2.00 after 4 semesters. Students 
at Brooklyn College were above average in this respect - 46% 
had at least a 2.00 average. On the other hand, City College 
students were below average. Only 28% had achieved this level 
after their first two years. In short, a Brooklyn student was 
more than 1 1/2 times as likely to have a 2.00 CPA than his counter- 
part at City College. 



TABLE 2.0 



Four Semester Cumulative Grade Point Average (^ercen^ c^^.dents 
o? Love) : Rank Order of Senior Colleges for Level B Students 




College 
Brooklyn 

Lehman/' 
Hunter 
Baruch 
York 

City College 
Queens 



_% 
46 

39 
37 
3.3 
31 
28 



N_ 
26 
41 
27 
46 
52 
29 
2 



SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 



35 



223 
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2. Credit Generation , Among level B students, 25% had 
earned at least 48 credits after 4 semesters. However, the propor- 
tion varies considerably from college to college. About one- 
third of students at Brooklyn, York, and Lehman earned at least 
48 credits. On the other hand, only about 10% of students at 
Hunter and City College earned this many credits. In short, 
a Brooklyn level B student was more than 3 times as likely to 
have earned 48 or more credits than student at Hunter or City. 



TABLE 2.1 \ 

Four Semester Cumulative Credits Earned (% Earning 48 or\ More 
Credits) : Rank Order of Senior Colleges for Level B Students 



College 


% 


N 


Brooklyn 


35 


26 


York 


33 


52 


Lehman 


32 


41 


Baruoh 


20 


46 


Hunter 


11 


27 


City College 


10 


29 


Queens 




2 


SENIOR COLLEGE TOTALS 


25 


223 
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3. Credit Ratio . For the senior colleges as a whole, 65% 
of level B students earned at least three-fourths of the credits 
they attempted. This is considerably more than the proportion 
earning 48 credits or earning a 2.00 GPA. This suggests that \ 
level B students had attempted relatively few credits, and that 
they were earning these credits with grades which tend to be 
less than C. Students at York college were most likely to have 
a high credit ratio. Almost 80% of them earned at least 3/4 
of the credits they attempted. On the other hand. Hunter students 
were substantially below average: 37% attained a .75 credit ratio. 

in other words, a York college student was more than twice as likely 

to have a high credit ratio than a Hunter student. 



TABLE 2.2 



Four semester Cumulative Credit Ratio 
(Percentage with .75 or Above): Rank Order of Senior 
Colleges for Level B Students 



college 



York 
Baruch 
Lehman 
Brooklyn 
City College 
Hunter 
Queens 



% 



SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 



79 
70 
68 
61 
55 
37 

65 



N 



52 
46 
41 
26 
29 
27 
2 

223 
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4, Grade Point Average & Credit Generation Considered 
Simultaneously , Data for this variable are presented in Table 
2.3. At the end of two years what proportion of level B students 
were meeting these minimal criteria of success? Our data shew 
that 17% of level B students were equalling or surpassing these 
dual criteria. Above the senior college average is Brooklyn, 
whejre 27% of the students met or exceeded the criteria. On the 
other hand, this is true for only 3% of City College students 
and 11% at Hunter, 

TABLE 2.3 

Percent of Level B Students Earning 48 Credits 
and a 2.00 G.P.A. After Four Semesters: Rank Order 

of Senior Colleges 



College 


% 


N 




Brooklyn r 


27 


26 




Lehman 


22 


41 




Baruch 


17 


46 




York 


17 


52 




Hunter 


11 


27 




City College 


3 


29 




Queens 




2 




SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 


17 


223 
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5. Summary for Level B Students . Students from Brooklyn, 
Lehman, York and Baruch made the strongest showings. Students 
at Hunter and City College were the least likely to meet the 
performance criteria over their first four semesters. With the 
exception of the credit ratio variable, level B students as a 
group were not making a strong showing. Less than half met any 
of the minimal thresholds defined by th|a other criteria of academic 
success. To some extent this is accounted for by the slow start 
necessitated by their placement in compensatory courses during 
the freshman year. 

Comparisons of Senior Colleges: Level A .1 Students 

1. Grade Point Average . For the senior colleges as a whole, 
50% of the level A .1 students had attained at least a 2.00 GPA 
after their first 4 semesters. Students at Hunter were most 
likely to exceed this average, while students at City College 
were least likely to meet the criterion. However, the difference 
between the top and bottom ranked colleges is not very great, 
since a Hunter student was only 1.3 times as likely as a City 
College student to achieve a 2.00 GPA. 
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TABLE 2.4 

Four Semester Cumulative Grade Point Average (Percent With 2.00 
or Above) ; Rank Order of Senior Colleges for Level A .1 Students. 



College % N 

Hunter 58 175 

Lehman 53 150 

York 52 115 

Brooklyn 50 139 

Queens 50 » 32 

Baruch 47 ^ 139 

City College 43 ■ .■ 168 

SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 50 918 



! 2. Credit Generation. Data for credit generation are 

I - 

presented in Table 2.5* After 4 semesters 39% of the senior 
college Level A .1 students had earned at least 48 credits. 
There is substantial institutional variation. At York 60% of 
the students had earned this many credits, while at Hunter this 
was true for only 20.%. Thus, a York student was 3 times as 
likely to earn 48 credits than a Hunter student. Lehman and 
Brooklyn students were also above average, while City College 
and Queens students were below average. 
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TABLE 2.5 



Four Semester Cumulative Credits Earned (% Earning 48 or More 
Credits): Rank Order-'Of Senior colleges for Level A.l Students 

V 



College 


% 




N 


York 






115 


Lehman 


55 




150 


BrooKxyn 






139 


Baruch 


34 




• 139 


City College 


30 ' 




168 


Queens 


28 




32 


* 

Hunter 


20 , 




175 


SENIOR COLLEGE TOTALS 


39 


• 

-1 


918 



3. Credit Ratio . Table 2.6 presents the results for 
this variable. For the senior colleges^ as a group, 72% of the 
students were earning at least 75% of the credits they attempted. 
There is a rather wide range between thp top and bottom ranked 
colleges. While 91% of York students attained. a .75 credit 
tatio, this was true for only 53% of students at Queens. Lehman 
and Baruch were also above average, while Hunter", like Qdeens, 
was considerably below average. 
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TABLE 2,6 



Pour Semester Cumulative . Credit Ratio 
(Percentage with ,75 or Above) : Rank Order of Senior 
Colleges for Level A,l Students 



College 




% 


N 


York 




91 


/ 115 • 


Lehman 




81 


150 


Baruch 




78 


139 


City College 




70 


168 


Brooklyn 




67 


139 


Hunter 




55 


175 


Queens 




53 


32 


SENIOR COLLEGE 


TOTAL 


72 


918 


4 . Grade 


Point Average 


and 


Credit Generation Considered' 



Simultaneously , Table 2,7 shows that a^t the end of 4 semesters 

30.% of senior college level A .1 students had attained both a 

C average and had earned 48 or more credits. There is again 

substantial institutional variation, students at Lehman, York * 

and Brooklyn were most likely to have met or exceeded this criterion 

while students at City College and Hunter were least likely to ^ 

have done so. A Lehman student was more than twice as likely 

to have met this criterion than was a student at Hunter. \ 
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TABLE 2.7 



Percent o£ Level A.l Students Earning 4fi 'credits 
and a 2.00 G.P.A. After Four Semesters: Rank Order 

of Senior Colleges 



N 



coxieqe 
Lehman 


41 


150 




York 


39 


115 




Brooklyn 


37 


139 




Baruch 


29 

* 


' 139 




Queens 


28 


32 




City College 


22 


168 




Hunter 


18 


175 





SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 



30 



918 



7 



5. Suimnary for Level A.l sla^nts . Lehman college ranks 
high on all indices of academic success. Students at York also 
performed strongly, relative to the other senior colleges. On 
the other hand, students at City College and Hunter (with the ex- 
ception of CPA) were most likely to perform below +-.he level of 
their counterparts at othe£ colleges. 
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Comparisons of Senior Colleges; Level A>2 Students 

!♦ Grade Point Average > As Table 2.8 shows, 70% of the 
level A.2 students had attained at least a 2*00 average after 
four semesters/ Students at Queens and Hunter were somewhat above 
the senior college average, while students at Cit^ College 
ranked low'es*- on this criterion. 

TABLE ?.8 

Pour Semester Cumulative Grade Point Average (Percent With . 
2.00 or Above): Rank Order of Senior Colleges for Level A*2 ^Students 



Cc liege % ^ N 

Queens 79 316 

Hunter 76 416 

Brooklyn 73 449 

Lehman . 70 445 

York 67 254 

Baruch 64 314 

City College 58_ 416^ 

SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 70 2610 



67 
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2. Credit Generation . As Table 2.9 indicates, 55^ of the 
seftior college level A. 2 students earned at least 48 credits 
over their first 2 years. The amount of institutional variation 
is considerable. While at Lehman 73% of the students earned at least 
this many credits, this was true of only 38% at Hunter. In short, .. 
a Lehman student was almost twice as likley to eatn 48 or more 
credits than was a Hunter student. We note here that Hunter 
displays an unusual pattern: it ranks very high in the proportion 
of students" earning a 2.00 GPA, but very low in credit generation. 

TABLE 2.9 ° 

Four Semester Cumulative credits Earned (% Earning 4B or More 
Credits): Rank Order of Senior Colleges for Level A. 2 Students 



College 


% 


N 




Lehman 


73 


445 




Brooklyn 


64 


449 




York 


60 


254 




QueeniJ 


52 


316 




Baruch 


50 


314 




City College 


46 


416 




Hunter 


38 


416 




SENIOR COLLEGE TOTALS 


55 


2610 





68 



/ 

3. Credit Ratio > Table 2.10 presents' the data for ' the 
4 semester, cumulative credit ratio. Eighty-two percent of the 
level A. 2 ^students earned at least 75% of the credits which they 
attempted. Institutional variation is much smaller than was 
the case for credit generation. While at York college 91% had 
a credit ratio of at least .75, this was true for 75% of the 
students at City college. Thus, the difference between the top 
ranked and bottom ranked colleges is not as great as was the 
case for credit generation. 



TABLE 2.10 

Four Semester Cumulative Credit Ratio 
(Percentage with .75 or Above): Rank Order of Senior 
Colleges for Level A. 2 Students 



College 


% 


N 


York 


91 


254 


Lehman 


88 


445 


Baruch 


84 


314 


Brooklyn 


82 


449 


Queens 


82 


316 


Hunter 


75 


416 


City Colleqe 


74 


416 


SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 


82 


' 2610 



69 
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4 . Credit Generation and GPA Considsred Simultaneously . As 
Table 2.11 shows, 48% of the leve^ A. 2 students had, after 2 
ye^rs, achieved both a C average and 48 or more credits. The 
range between the top and bottom ranked colleges is fairly large. 
At Lehman 60% of the students had attained this standard, compared 
with\33% of Hunter students. Brooklyn was also well above average. 

/ 



TABLE 2.11 



Percent of Level A. 2 Students Earning 48 Credits 
and a 2.00 G.P.A/. After Four Semesters: Rank Order 

of Senior Colleges 


College 


% 


N 




1 

Lehman 


60 


445 


* 


' 1 

Brooklyn 


57 


449 




Queens 


51 


316 




York 1 


47 


254 




Baruch \ 


44 


314 




City College 


\ 40 


416 




Hunter 


\ 33 


416- 




\ 

SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL \^ 48 


2610 





ERIC 



70 
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5. Summary for Level A. 2 Studentl . In general, students 
at Lehman and Brooklyn exhibited the strongest performance on 
the academic success indices. On the other hand, students at 
City College are consistantly low on these criteria. Students 
at Hunter are also low with the exception noted earlier: they 
are among the top ranking colleges for QPA.^^ • 

Comparisons of genlor Colleges; Regular Students 

^•-■^ 1. ^jrade Point Average . Table 2.12 shows that 90% of 
s'enior college regular students maintained at least a 2.00 
average over their. first two years. For this variable Queens 
and Lehman were the top rank schools; while Baruch, City College, 
and York were the low ranking schools. The gap between the top 
and bottom ranks is relatively small. 

TABLE 2.12 

Four Semester Cumulative Grade Point Average (Percent With 

2.00 or Above): Rank Order of Senior Colleges for Regular Students 



College \ % 



Queens 

Lehman 

Brooklyn 

Hunter 

Baruch 

City College 
York 


94 

93 

90 

90 

85 . 

84 

82 


/ 2032 
/ 644 
/ 2395 
\ 1262 
322 
1110 
79 


SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 


90 


. 7844 


71 
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2. Credit Generation . Almost 80% of these students 

had earned at least 48 credits after 4 semesters (Table 2.13) • 

Stv.dents at Lehman and Brookl^iL^«^--theTre^ in this respect. 
_^i:udeirts*^'a€^York, Hunter, and City College produced the 
fewest credits* 



TABLE 2.13 



Four Semester Cumulative 
Credits) : Rank Order of 


Credits Earned 
Senior Colleges 


(% Earning 48 or More 
for Regular Students 


College 


% 


N 


Lehman 


87 


644 


Brooklyn 


87 


2395 


Queens 


79 


2032 


Baruch 

* 


74 


322 


York 


70 


79 


Hunter 


70 


1262 


City College 


69 


1110 


SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 


79 


7844 



ERIC 



3. Credit Ratio . Table 2.14 shows that 93% of the students 
earned at least 3/4 of the credits which they attempted., The 
senior colleges are rather closely bunched around this figure. 
The difference between the top and bottom rank schools (Lehman 
and Hunter) is only 6%. 



TABLE 2.14 



Pnnr Semester 
(Percentage with .75 
Colleges 


Cumulative 
or Above) : 
for Regular 


Credit Ratio 
Rank Order of 
Students 


Senior 


College 


% 




N 


Lehman 


96 




644 


York 


95 




' 79 


Brooklyn 


94 




2395 


Baruch 


93. 




322 


Queens 


93 




2032 


City College 


91 




1110 


Hunter , 


90 




1262 


SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 


93 




7844 



\ 
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4 . Credit Generation and GPA Considered Simultaneously . For 
the senior colleges as a whole, 76% of the regular students 
earned 48 or more credits, while also maintaining at least 
a C average. Students at Lehman and Brooklyn were* most 
likely to achieve this criterion, while thBse at City College, 
Hunter, and York ranked lowest* The range between the top and 
bottom rank colleges is the greatest for any of the comparisons 
of regular<^ students. The chances that a Lehman student would * 
meet this success criterion were better than eight in ten, 
while for a York student they were about six in ten. 

/ 

TABLE 2.15 

Percent of Regular Students Earning 48 Credits 
. and a 2.00 G.P.A. After Four Semesters.: Rank Or<^er 

of Senior Colleges 





College 


% 


N 




Lehman ' 


85 ■ 


644 




Brooklyn 


83 


2395 




Queens 


78 


2032 




Baruch 


70 


322 




Cxty College 


67 


lllO 




Hunter . 


67 ' . 


1262 




i 

York \ 


62 


79, 




SENIOR COLLEGE TOTAL 


76 


7844 





74 

ERIC 
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5. Summary for Regular Students > For this group/ students 

V 

at Lehman and Brooklyn were achi-eving at the highest levels. 
Students at City College ^ Hunter, and York showed relatively 
low performance .levels. 

\ 

Comparisons of Level By Level A,ly Level K.2f and Regular Students > 

We now wish to consider the discrepancy m performance 
among students of different levels. It will be remembered that 
regular students are those who would have qualified for entrance 
to CUNY prior to open admissions. The other students (Levels 
B, A. If A. 2) are those who Would not have qualified for senior 
college prior to open admissions. Our focus is on the following 
question: At what colleges is the performance gap between regular 
and open a^dmissions students greatest ^ and at what colleges is 
it the smallest? In shorty we compare each level of open admissions 
students with the regular students. 

It should be noted that in some respects this- is a very 
stringent, perhaps even harsh ^ comparison. One would not expect 
level B students to approximate 'the performance of regular students • 
The fact that the regular students outperform open admissions students 
should not be construed as a negative outcome of the open admissions 
policy. However y the possibility that the performance of open 
admissions students may approximate more clbsely the performance ^ 
of regular students at some colleges than at others, is one we 
no\ explore. If there are differences in this respect, they 

73 
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'provide an in<portant f^it^ction for further research. Such research 
would address itself to the reasons (e.g., different educational 
policies from campus to campus) for these performance differentials. 

The data are presented in Table 2.16. The students are 
compared on our dual criterion; that is, the percentage of 
students who had' achieved both 48 or more credits and at least- 
a 2.00 average after two years. 

We reiteratte for the reader that these comparisons should 
not be considered with the expectation that open admissions 
students should be achieving at the level of the regular students. 
Rather, the focus is upon institutional comparisons. At Brooklyn, 
a regular student is three times more likely than a level B 
student to have achieved the criterion. At the other extreme, 
a regular student at City College is more than 20 times as likely 
than his level B counterpart to have achieved this record. . 

A level A.l student at York comes closest to approximating 
the performance of a regular student. (The^ latter are 1.6 
times as likely to achieve the criterion than the level A.l 
students). On the other hand, the discrepancy between . 
regular and Lev«l A.l students is greatest at Hunter, where 
the former are 3.7 times more likely to achieve the criterion. 

When we compare the level A. 2 students with the regulars, 
the performance discrepancy is again smallest at York and 
greatest at Hunter. - * 
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In summary, th^ performance of open admissions students 
most closely approximates that, of regular students at York, 
Lehman, and Brooklyn. In contrast ^ open admissions students at 
Hunter and at City College are least likely to approximate the 
performance of the regular students. The reasons for this 
institutional variation are, as yet, unclear, and interpretation 
at this time would be merely speculative. However, we suggesi: 
that explanations may derive from forthcoming analyses of 
differences in the style of open admissions implementation 
among the various colleges. 

TABLE 2.16 

Comparison ot Level B, A.l, A. 2 with Regular Students; Performance 
Ratios for the Criterion: Earning 48 Credits and a 2.00 GPA 



(Senior Colleges) 

College B A.l A.l 

Brooklyn 3.1 2.2 1.5 

York 3.6 1.6 1.3 

Lehman 3.8 2.1 1.4 

Baruch 4.1 , 2.4 1.6 

Hunter 6.1 3.7 2.0 

^ity College 22.3 3.0 1.7 

Queens - 2 .8 1 . 5 

S.ENIOR COLLEGE AVERAGE 4.5 2.5 1.6 
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Comparisons of Community Colleges t Level B Students 

> 

1. Grade Point Average . The data for grade point average 
are presented in Table 2.17.- Forty-feight percent of the level B 
students were able to attain at 'least a C average over four 
semesters. There is rather wide institutional variation. At 
Borough of Manhattan 70% of the students performed at this level. 
Students at Queensborough were considerably below the community 
college average; onjLy 32% achieved a cumulative grade point average 
of C or better.- 

TABLE 2.17 , ' 

- Four semester Cumulative G rade Point Average t Percent With g. ..^.^ 
2.00 or Above): .Rank Order of Con-onunity Colleges for Level B Students 



ts 

College 


% 


N 


Manhattan 


70 


146 


NYCCC 


51 


294 


Staten Island 


50 


155 


Kingsborough 


49 


385 


Queensborough 


32 „ 


310 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 48 * 1290 



78 

ERIC 
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2. Credit Generation . Table 2.18 shows that 36% of 
conununity college level B students earned at least 48 credits, 
Manhattan, which was the top ranked institution for grade point 
average, is also the leader for credit generation (50% of its 
students earned at' least 48 credits). Queensborough and Staten 
Island are! the colleges where students were least likely to , 
earn this r^any credits. 



TABLE 2.18 

♦ 

Four Semester Cumulative Credits Earned (% Earning 48 or More 
Credits) : Rank Order of Community Colleges for Level B Students 



College 




N - 


Manhattan 


50 


146 


Kingsborough 


45 


385 


NYCCC 


43 


294 


Staten Island 


29 


155 


Queensborough 


15 


310 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTALS 


36 , 


. 1290 



\ 



79 
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'3, Credit Ratio - Table 2.19 indicates that three-fourths ' 
of the level B ^students attained a credit ratio of .75 or better. 
The individual colleges are rather closely bunched around this 
domraunity college average. Kingsborough and Manhattan rank at 
the top of the list, while Queensborough is the lowest ranking 
school . 



TABLE 2.19 



Pour Semester Cumulative Credit Ratio 
(Percent with .75 or Above): Rank Order 
Of Community Colleges for Level B Students 



polltage 



.% JL 



Kingsborough 

Manhattan 

N^CCC 

Sl^aten Island 
Queensborough 



83 385 

81 146 

76 . 294 

73 155 

63 310_ 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 75 1290 

'—\ —I 



0 

80 



4. Credit Generation and GPA Considered Simultaneously , 
For the community colleges as a whole, 29% of the level B students 
earned at least 48 credits and a C average. The range from /the 
top to the bottom ranked colleges is considerable. At Manhattan 

47% of the students were achieving at this* level. On the/ other 

/ 

hand, this was true for only, 13% of Queensborough students. 



TABLE 2.20 



Percent of Level B Students Earning 48 Credits 
and a 2.00 G.P.A. After Four Semesters: Rank Order 
of Community Colleges 



College % N 



Mcinhattan 


47 


146 ^ 




NYCCC 


34 


294 




Kingsborough 


33 


385 




.Staten Island 


25 


155 




Queensborough \ 


13 


310 




COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 


29 


1290 






81 



51 . 

5. Summary for Level B Students . A certain consistency 
emerges* from our four indices of academic success- On all measures 
Queensborough is the college ranking lowest. Manhattan .emerges as 
the top ranking college, while Kingsborough and NYCCC" students are 
also somewhat above average. ' ■' , 

Comparisons of Community Colleges; Level A Students 

1. Grade Point Average . The findings are presented in 
Table 2.21. For the community colleges as. a group 66% of the 
level A^ students maintained at least a 2.00 average. Manhattan- 
(81%) and , Kingsborpugh (70%) were above average. Queensborough 
(58%) was below average. 

TABLE 2.21 x 

Four Semester Cumulative Grade Point Average (Percent With 2.00 
or Above): Rank Order of Community Colleges for Level A Students 



Collecfe 


% 


N 


Manhattan 


81 


162 


Kingsboirough 


70 


426 


NYCCC 


66 


314 


Staten Island - 


66 


272 


Queensborough 


58 


497 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 


66 


1671 

- 




2. Credit Generation. Table 2.22 shows that 50% of the 
community college .level A students earned at least 48 credits. 
Kingsborougjk students were the most productive, 64% earning at 

i ^ 

least this many credits. Students at Queensborough were the 
least likely 'to earn 48 credits. 



TABLE 2.22 

Four Semester Cumulative Credits Earned {% Earning 48 or More 
Credits): Rank Ordfer of Community Colleges for Level A Students 



College 


c 

% 


N. 


Kingsborough 


64 


426 


NYCCC 


57 


. 314 


Manhattan 


52 


16 V' 


Staten Island 


50 


272 


Queensborough 


34 


' 497 


COMMUNITY COLLEG.^ TOTAL 


50 


1671 




I 

\ 

83 



\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 




.53 



3. Credit Ratio . Almost 90% oi. the level A students 
earned at least 3/4 of the credits wha\ch they attempted 
(Table 2.23). Kingsborough was .the to^ ranked -college, while 
Staten Icland ranked lowest. However, \he range from top to 
bottom is quite narrow. ' j 

\ 

TABLE 2.23 

Four Semester Clumuiative Credit' Katio 

(Percent with .75 or Above): Rarik Order 
Of Community Colleges for Level A Students 



Coltege 


% 


N 


Kingsborougli 


94 


426 


Manhattan 


90 


162> 


NYCCC 


86 


314 


Queensborough 


85 


497 


Staten Island 


85 , 


272 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 


88 


1671 


' ) 


\ 


1 




84 





4. ' Credit Generation and GPA Considered Simultaneously > 
Table 2.24 shows that 44% of these students were achieving 
the minimal criteria for academic success. Kingsborough students 
ranked at the top in this regard, while those at Queensborough 
were least likely to earn 48 credits and achieve a C average. 



TABLE 2.24 

Percent of Level A Students Earning 48 Credits 
and a 2.00 G.P.A. After Four Semesters: Rank Order 
of Community Colleges 



College 


% 


N 


Kingsborough 


55 


426 


Manhattan 


50 


162 


NYCCC 


48 


314 


Staten Island 


47 


272 


Queensborough 


29 


497 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 


44 


^ 1671 



\ 



8ti 



55 



■ 5. Summary for Level A Students . Overall, level A students 
at Kingsborough exhibited the highest level of academic achievement. 
Manhattan students also performed strongly. Queensborough ranked 
lowest on three of our four measures of academic success. 

Comparisons Of Community Colleges Reg ular 1 Students 

1. Grade Point Average . Eighty-two percent-of regular 1 
students maintained at least a C average- (Table 2.25) . The colleges 
cluster rather closely around this average. At the top ranked 
institution, Manhattan, 93% of the students equaled or exceeded 
a C average. At the lowest ranked institution, Queensborough, . 
this was true for 77% of the students. 

s 

TABLE 2.25 ■ 



Four Semester Cumulative 
or Above) : Rank Order of 


Grade Point 
Community 


Average 
Colleges 


(Percent With 
for Regular 1 


2.U0 

Students 


College 


% " 

, — 




N 




Manhattan 


93 




140 




Kingsborough 


85 




255 




Staten I^.land 


82 




26 2 


,0 


NYCCC 


80 




267 




Queensborough 


77 




417 1 




COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 


82 




1341 





J 

I 



ERIC 
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2. Credit Generation , Table 2.26 presents the data for 
this criterion. For the community colleges as a group, 65% of 
the students earned at least 48 credits, Kingsborough students 
were most productive (76%), while Queensborough was lowest in 
credit ge^neration (52%). 

^ ■■ . V 

TABLE 2.26 

Four Semester Cumulative Credits Earned (% Earning 48 or More 
Credits) : ' Rank Order of Community Colleges for Regular 1 Students 



College 


% 


N 


Kingsborough 


76 


255 


NYCCC 


72 


267 


Manhattan 


72 


140 


Staten Island.' 


61 


262 


Queensborough 


52 


417 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 


65 


1341 



87 



57 



3. Credit Ratio . Table 2.^27 shows that over 90% of the 
regular 1 students earned at least 3/4 of the credit they attempted. 
There is Very little institutional variability. At the top 
ranking college, Kirigsborough, 94% of the students had a credit 
ratio of at least T7'5V~while this xvas true for 90% of the students 
at Staten Island. 

TABLE 2.27 ^ 

Four Semester Cumulative Credit Ratio 
(Percent with .75 or Above): Rank Order 
^ Of Community Colleges for Regular 1 Students 



1 

Colleges 


% 


N 


Kingsborough 


94 


255 


Manhattan 


93 


140 


NYCCC 


■ 92 


267 


Queensborough 


91 


417 


-Staten Island 


90 


262 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 


92 


1341 



88 



58 



r 
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4 . Credit Generation and GPA Considered Simultaneously > 
On our dual criterion of academic success (Table 2.28), 62* 
of the community college students succeeded in earning at least 
48 credits and maintaining a 2,00 average. The range from top 
to bottom is fairly great. Kingsborough (72%) and Manhattan (71%) 
were the colleges where students exhibited the strongest per- 
formance. Queensborough was again the campus v;here students 
were least likely to meet the criterion. 

TABLE 2.28 

Percent of Regular 1 Students Earning 48 Credits 
and a 2.00 G.P.A. After Four Semesters: Rank Order ^. 
of Community Colleges 



College 


% 


N 


Kingsborough 


72 


255 


Manhattan 


71 


140 


NYCCC 


68 


267 

It 


Staten Island 


59 


262 


Queensborough 


49 


417 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 


62 


s 

1341 



89 



59 

0 



5. Sununary for Regular 1 Students . Manhattan and Kingsborough 
emerge as the schools where students exhibit the highest levels 
of achievement. As has been the case with all of the analyses 
thus far, Queensborough is the lowest ranking institution. 

Comparisons of Com munity Colleges: Rec^ula r 2 studpnt-s . 

Grade Toin t Average . .Table 2.29 shows that over 90% 
of regular 2 students attained at least a 2.00 grade point average. 
Among the individual colleges this was true for 99% of students 
at Manhattan. At NYCCC this was true for 89% of the students. 
In short, there is a relatively small range from top to bottom 
on this academic success criterion. 

TABLE 2.29 

Four Semester Cumulative Grade Point Avera ge (Percent Vith 2.00 

or Above) : Rank Order of Community Colleges- for Regular 2 Students 



College • % 



N 



Manhattan ' ' 99 ^85 

Queensborough 94 - 164 

Kingsborqugh ^ 94 - 71 

Staten^ Island 91 177 

NY^GCC 89 • 150 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 93 647 
■ 7^ 



90 



60 



2. Credit Generation > The data are presented in Table 
2, 30. For the conununity colleges as a group, 79.% of these students 
earned at least 48 credits. For this criterion there is ^somewhat 
more institutional variation than w^^ found in the case of GPA. 
Kingsborough students were the most productive (90% earned at 
least 48 credit*:) , while Queensborough was agair the least productive 
institution. 



TABLE 2.30 



Four Semester Cumulative Credits Earned (% Earning 48 or Hore 
Credits) : Rank Order of Conununity Colleges for Regular 2 Students 



College % N 



Kingsborough 


90 


71 




NYCCC 


83 


150 




Manhattan - 


'6 


85 




Staten Island 


77 


177 




Queensborough 


74 


4 

164 





COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTALS 79 647 



ERIC 
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3.* Credit Ratio , Table 2.31 sTiows that almost all 
regular 2 students had credit ratios of .75 or better. The 
is almost no institutional variation on this criterion. 



TAI^LE 2.31 



Four Semester Cumulavtive Credit Ratio 
(Percent with .75 or Above): Rank Order . 
'Of Community ^Colleges for Regular 2 Students 



.College 



N 



1 ^ 

Queensborough 99 ^ 164 

99 85 



Manhattan 
Kingsbcrough 
•T^^YGCC " 
Staten Island 



97 ' 71 

97 150 
97 ' 177 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 9 8 647 



92 



62 



4 . Credit Generation and (?PA Considered Simultaneously > 
Table 2.32- shows that 78% of these stude/its earned at least 
48 credits and at the same .time maintained at^east a 2^.00 GPA. 
Kingsborough was the Ifeader. in this respect (8'9%) while Queens-; 
borough was again the low ranking colleger The other campuses 
are bunched very closely llround the community college average. 



TABLE 2.32 



Percent of Regular 2 Students Earning 4f 
and a 2.00 G.P.A. After Four Semesters: 
Of Community Colleges 


K Credits 
RSt^k Order 


> 


^ — ^ 

College 




% 


N 




Kingsborough 






71- 




NYCCC 




■ 79 


150 ' 




Manhattan 




78 


85. 




^ Staten Island 




76 


177 




Queensborcugh 




74 


164 


% 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


TOTAL 


78 


647 





93 




ERIC 



T 
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•' 5. Suimnary for Regular 2 StXidents . Inter-college 
> Wiability is smaller for regular 2 students than for conununity 
college students at any other level. Nevertheless, it appears 
that students at Kingsborough are performing most strongly, 
while Queensborough continues to rank low. 

t 

Comparisons of Level B, Level A, and Regular 1 Students ^ 

Ks we did w;Lth the senior colleges, wp now wish to consider 
how closely the performance of open admissions students approxi- 
^mates the perfc^^ance of regular students. Table 2.33 presents ^ 
the findings. We have compared level B students with regular 1 
students, and level A's with regular 1 students. Regular 2 
students have been omitted from the analyses. We have omitted 
this group for the following r-ea^son: They are -the_^gxQup. with 
high school averages -of 80 or better. The regular 1 students 
*are those with high school averages between 75 - 79 .9. The latter 
constitute the bulk of regular students at community colleges. 
Indeed, of the total group of regular students more than 2/3 are 
in the regular 1 category. These' are most typical of the ^,i:egular 
' students at community 'colleges , and therefore, we have used them 
■ as the base line group , against which , to compare the performance 
of open admissions students. 

As Table 2.33 shows, regular 1 students are more than twice 
as likely as le-el B students to earn 48 credits and achieve a 
2.00 GPA. Among individual colleges, leVel B students at 
• • Manhattan most closely approximate the performance of regular 

S 
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1 students. The performance discrepancy between these groups 
is greatest at Queensborough, where regular 1 students are 
3.8 times more likely than the level B's to achieve the credit 
arid GPA criteria. 

We now compare the performance of level A and regular 1 
students. For the community colleges as a group, the regular 1 
students are 1.4 times as likely than th^:^ level A's to achieve 
the credit and GPA standard. There is relatively little insti- 
tutional va^riation around this communtiy college average. 

\ TABLE 2.33 

Comparison of Level B and A with Regular 1 Students: Performance 
Ratios for the Criterion: Earning 48 credits and a 2.00 G.P.A. 
(Community Colleges) 



College ^ B_^ 



Manhatta;n 1.5 1.4 

NYCCC \ 2*0 1.4 

Kingsborpugh 2.2 1.3 

Staten Ifeland 2.4 1.3 

QUeensborough 3 . 8 1>7 

pOMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 2.1 1.4 



/ 

/ 
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Performance of Community College Students; Criteria for Graduation 

/ 

In all of the previous discussions, both for senior and / 
community colleges, we have presented data for credit generation , 
using 48 credits, earned as the threshold defining successful 
performance on this, .criterion. Based on the findings of the. Max 
study (1968) which indicated that substantial numbers of senior 

college students take more than four years to earn a degrde, it 

\ 

seemed reasonable to use t^is level. However, community collegs 

students can graduate in two years, if they earn slightly' more than 

If 

60 credits (the exact number of credits varies slightly from one 

\ i 

college* to another, depending on such things as the specific 
curriculum being considered) , and if they have a minimum cumulative 
GPA of 2.00. Meeting these criteria does not, in itself, guarantee 
that a student will graduate. The student might still be lacking 
certain distribution requirements. Nevertheless, if we consider 
the proportions of students who, after two years, had earned at 
Least 60 credits with a 2,00 GPA, this furnishes a good approxi- 
mation of those who were at least very close to degree attainment. 

What proportion of community college students in the first 
'entering class Jwho were present for all four semesters) met 
these criteria? We have assessed this question. The data are 
presented in Tables 2.3<^--2.37. 
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1. Level B Students , Table 2,34 shows the proportion of 
' level B students who met or came very close t.o meeting tlje minimum 
graduation requireitents. For the community colleges as a group, 
11% were at least very close. There is considerable institutional 
variation. At NYCCC 18% met the requirements, while at Queensborough 
only 3% did so. , * 



TABLE 2.34 



Percent of Level B Students 
G.P.A. After Pour Semesters 


Earning 60 Credits and a 2.00 
: Bank Order of Community Colleges 


College 




% 


N 


NYCCC 




18 


294 


Kingsborough 




15 


385 


Manhattan 




12 


146 


Staten Island 




7 


155 


Queen sborouqh 




3 


310 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


TOTAL 


11 


1290 
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2. Level A Students . For this group ^ 17% approximated 
graduation requirements. Students at Kingsborough and NYCCC 
were above the community college average. Students at Queen sborough* 
were again considerably below this average. 

TABLE 2.35 

Percent of Level A Students Earning 60 Credits and a 2.00 ' 
G.P.A. After Four Semesters: Rank Order of Conmunity Colleges 



College . 




% 


N 


Kingsborough 


-Si 


26 


426 


NYCCC 




25 


314 


Meinhattan 


} 


16 


i(:2 


Staten Island 




13 


272 


Queensborough ^ 




7 


497 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 


TOTAL 


17 


1671 


3. Regular 1 Students. Table 2.36 


shows that 31% of these 



Students approximated the graduation requirements. NYCCC and Kings- 
borough students were again the most likely to have qualified for 
graduation. Staten Island and Qu^ensboirough students were 
least likely to have met the requirements. 
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TABLE 2.36 

Percent of Regular 1 Students Earning 60 Credits and a 2.00 
G.P.A. After Four Semesters: Rank Order of Community , Colleges 



College 


% • ■ 


N 




NYCCC 


47 


267 




Kingsborough 


45 


255 


« 


Manhattan 


29 


140 




Staten Island 


■ 24 


262 




Queensborough 


16 


417 




COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL 


■ 31 


"l34t 





9 



4. Regular 2 Students > Forty-six percent of this group 
could have graduated after 4 semesters (table 2.37). Kingsborough 
(61%) and NYCCC (58%) are again considerably above average. 
Manhattan (40%) and Staten Island (38%) are somewhat below average. 
We note that for .this group the performance of Queensborough 
students is stronger than lor the other student categories discussed 
above • 
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TABLE 2.37 

Percent of Regular-?. Students Earning 60 Credits and a 2.00 
6. P. A. AFter Four Semesters: Rank Order, of Community Colleges 



College 


■ % 


N 


Kingsborough 


61 


71 


NYCCC 


58 


150 

f 


Queensborough 


41 


164 


Manhattan 


40 


4 

85 


St at en Is'land 


38 




COMMUNITY COLLEGE TOTAL . 


- 46 


^^-/- 

647 



> 

5* Comparison With National Data > The data presented in 
Tables 2 •34-2* 37 showed that for the community colleges as a group, 
the following proportions of students (present for all four semes- 
ters) met or approximated graduation criteria: 11% of level B 
students, 17% of level A's, 31% of regular I's, and 46% of 
regular 2's* Is it possible to characterize these figures in- 
anything more than descriptive terms? We believe this can be done 
by placing the data in the comparative context provided by national 
data* The most recent and most comprehensive study has been 
carried out by Astin (1972) • He followed a national cohort of 
students >^ho entered college in 1966. Four years or eight semesters 
later, he gathered data on the proportions of students attending 
two-year colleges who had attained Associate degrees. 
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We compare the Astin data on community college students after 
four years with CUNY data after two years. Before doing this 
the reader .should note that the 'data just presented on proportions 
of students who met or approximated graduation ret^uireraents refer 
to those students who were in attendance for all four, semesters. 
This, of qdurse, is a subset of the population which originally 
enrolled. In order to attain comparability with the Astm data, 
we .have recomputed the CUNY data using the entire initial cohort 
as the base. The findings aire presented in Table 2.38. . . 



TABLE 2.38 

Percent of CUNY Community College Students Approximating Degree 
Requirefaents After Two Years Compared with National Graduation 
Rates for Community College Students After Four Years 



High School Average 



80 or Above 
75-79.9 
.70-74.9 
Below 70 



CUNY* 



28 
18 
9 
5 




■National** 



t 



45«i 
'39 
29 
25 



* Figures are for four semesters 
** .Figures are for eight semesters (Source: Astin, 1972) 
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As one mlgl^ expect, the national graduation rates are higher, 
since Astin's assessment was made four years after college entry. 
• The 'question raised .by table 2.38 is whether after four years, the ' 
CUNY community college students will approximate the national ' 
graduation rates. The initial criterion used earlier in the chapter . 
to describe the progi?ess of qUNY students was 48 credits and a 
2.00 GPA after two years. Students who met this criterion would ^ 
in fact, be excellent, candidates for graduation in the following 
year since they would only need an additional 15-20 credits. 
Therefore, we believe that the most strategic analysis is to com- 
pare two sets of CUNY data with the national data. First, what 
are the proportions of CUNY students who are close to degree 
requirements (48 credits and a 2.00 GPA after two years)? 
Second, what are the proportions of CUNY students who have equaled 
or approximated' degree requirements after two years (60 credits 
and a 2.00 GPA)? Third, how do these figurjes compare with the 
national data presented by Astin? Table 2.39 presents all of 
these data. 

TABLE 2.39 

Progress Toward Graduation of CUNY Community College Students Compared 
With National Graduation Rates for Community College Students After 
Four Years 

1 



High School 
Average ^ 



CUNY* 

48 Credits 
& 2.00 GPA 



CUNY* i 
60 Credits 
& 2,00 GPA 



National** 



80 or Above 
75-79.9 
70-74.9 
Below 70 



47% 
37 
23 
13 , 



28% 
18 
9 
5 



' Figures are for four semesters 
** Figures are for eight semesters (Source: Astin, 1972) 



45% 
39 
29 
25 
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"Given the fact that the national figures reflect graduation 
from tw9 year colleges four years after entry, we conclude that 
the CUNY two year data compare very" favorably. For the students 
with high school .averages of 75-79 and 80 or above, the data 
indicate that there are enough students earning 48 credits with 
a 2.00 -CPA to suggest that -after three* years, the CUNY graduation 
rate would approximate the* National rate after four years. For 
the students with high school averages of 70-74 and 70 of. les$, 
it appears that after their third year they will not meet the 
national rate* However, the chances are reasonable that over 
the four year period the CUNY graduation rate for these students " 
will ejual or exceed the national rate. 

While some may be disappointed at the apparently slow rate 
of progress of CUNY community college students, we can only 
assert that the CUNY record seems at this point to differ little 
from what is the case nationally. Indeed, it can be pointed 
otit that since the CUNY community college population is even less 
selected than is the cdse nationally, the comparisons reflect 
even more favorably on the CUNY students. 
Freshman Year Performance Comparisons 

^ We believe that there may be some interest in comparing the 
two-semester performance of the 1970 and 1971 cohorts. Since 1970 
represents the first year of open admissions, it is useful to assess 
whether there are any significant changes in academic performance 
^ f or the first two entering classes. The data are presented in 
tables 2*40 and 2,41, 

. -lOJ 
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For the senior colleges, the data for grade point average 
show no significant differences between the two cohorts." Simi- 
larly, there are no substantial differences for credit ratio. 
With regard to credit generation, there are substantial decreases 
at all levels except regular students. In short, the .1971 fresh- 
men earned fewer credits than the 1970 group. Since there were 
no decreases for grade point average or credit ratio, this de- 
crease in the production of credits does not indicate a decline 
in the quality of student performance. Rather, it indicates that 
the 1971 students earned less credits because they attempted fewer. 
Similarly, the combined criterion of GPA and credits earned re- ' 
fleets the decrease observed for credit generation. 

TABLE 2.40 



Summary of One Year Academic Performance Analyses: . 
Comparison "Of 1970 and 1971 Enrollees (Senior Colleges - Percent 
Meeting or Exceeding "Success" Criteria) 



, LEVEL 



Performance 


B 


• A.l 


A. 2 


Regular 


Measure 




70 


71 


70 


71 


70 


71 


76 


91 


Grade pt. 
Average e 




33% 
(349') 


32% 
(390) 


43% 
(1282) 


(1444) 


65% 
(3360) 


63% 
(3090) 


87% 
(9196) 


87% 
(8557) 


Credits 
Earned 




20% 
(352) 


7% 
(293) 


34% 
(1291) 


21% 
(1460) 


51% 
(3371) 


41% 
(3095) 


76% 
(9203) 


' 74% 
(8567) 


Credit 
Ratp.o 




53% 
(336) 


56% 
(283) 


65% 
(1266) 


67% 
(1418) 


79% 
(3327) 


78% 
(3035) 


92%. 
(9162) 


9,2% 
(8506) 


Credits 
Earned & 
Grade Pt. 
Average 




13% 
(349) 


5% 
(290) 


23% 
(1282) 


16% 
(1444) 


43% 
(3360) 


36% 
(3090) 


71% ' 
(9196) 


71% 
(8557) 
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The data for coimnunity colleges (table 2,41) are rather con-- 
.sistent. We do note a slight increase in performance for grade 
point average. However, with thu exception of level B students, 
where .there is a* slight decrease, there is no change for credit 
ratio. For credits earned, there are slight decreases for. regular 
1 and regular '2 students in the proportions earning 24 or more 
credits in the fteshman year. We conclude that there were no 
basic changes in freshman year academic performance between the 
two cohorts.- Whether sucA^ changes will occur for future cohorts 
will be assessed as the data become available. ^ ^ 

TABLE 2.41 * , ^ 

Suitimary of One Year Academic Performance e>Apalyses: 
Comparison' of 1970 and 1971 Enrollees (Community Colleges - Per- 
cent Meeting or Exceeding "Success" Criteria) 



LEVEL 



Perfo^ance 
Measure 


B 


A.l 


Regular 1 


Regular 2 


70 


71 


70 


71 


70 


71 


70 


71 


Grade Pt. 


44% 


. 44% 


57% 


60% 


7*2% 


' 75% 


86% 


89% 


Average 


(2054) 


(1553) 


(24/1) 


(2081) 


(1818) 


(1700) 


■ (852) 


(831) 


Credit? 


27% 


25% 


39% 


39% 


54% 


48%' 


68% 


64% 


Earned 


(2058) 


(1560) 


(2472) 


(2087) 


(1820) 


(1701) 


(852) 


(832) 


Credit 


75% 


70% 


83% 


80% 


87% 


88% 


94% 


94% 


Ratio 


(1993) 


(1486) 


(2417) 


(2033) 


(1792) 


(1676) 


(844) 


(828r 


Credits 


20% 


20% 


32% 


34% 


49% 


45% 


66% 


^62% 


Earned & 


(2054) 


(1553) 


(2471) 


(2081) 


(1818) 


(1700) 


(852) 


(831) 


Grade Pt. 


















Average 
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Summary and Discussion of Academic Success Analyses 

Analyses of academic performance were conducted for senior 
and community college students who enrolled in the fall of 1970 
and were present for all of the.-i.r first four semesters. All 
analyses were carried out within high* school average categories. 
Pour measures of academic performance were used: ° 1) Grade Point 
Average-; 2) Credit Generation; 3) Credit Ratio; 4) Grade Point 
Average and Credit Ratio considered simultaneously. The "success" 
criteria were set as fallows for each variable: grade poiht 
average (% pver 2.00); credit generation (% earning 48 or more 
credits); credit ratio (% earning .75 or more credit ratio); 
credit^ and grade point average considered simultaneously (2.00 
or mqre CPA and 48 or more credits) . The aggregate findings 
are- summarized in Table 2.42. 

* TABLE, 2.42 

Summary of Academic Performance Analyses Over Two Years 
for Senior and Community College .Students Who 
Enrolled in Fall, 1970. (Percent Achieving criteria for "success") 

Type of College. 
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Sen. 


Comm. 


Sr. 


Comm< 


Sr. 


Comm. 


Sr. Comm. 


Level 


' Level 


Level 


Level 


Performance 
Measure 


B 


B 


A.l 


A 


A.2 


Reg . 1 


Reg . Reg . 2 










Grade Point Average 


35% 


48% 


5Q% 


66% 


70% 


82% 


9.0% 93% 


Credit Generation 


25 


"36 


39 


50 


55 


65 


79 79 


Credit Ratio 


65 


75 


72 


88 


82 


92 


93 98 


Credit & GPA 


17 . 


29 


30 


44 


48 


62 


76 78 



TthT 



The summary findings show that for any variable, high school 
average is positively associated with perforroa^nce. That is, the 
stronger the high school average, the stronger the performance 
record in college. Moreover, for every level of high school 
average, community cpllege students were more likely to achieve 
the success criteria tham their senior college counterparts. 
The only exception to this, occurred for the Regular (senior) 
and Regular 2 (commjinity) students, where the performance levels 
' were essentially the same. 

One year performance comparisons for the 1970 and 1971 
freshmen indicated that, with the exception of a decrease in 
credit generation for the 1971 cohort, there were no substantial 
performance changes. / 

,The aggregate data tend to .mask the fact that there is 
considerable institutional variation. That is, at some colleges * 
students are much more likely to achie((e^various success criteria 
than at other campuses. Whili^ there are variations depending 
on the particular high school average category being considered, 
in general ^senior college students at Lehman, Brooklyn, and York 
were the most likely to attain the thresholds defined by our 
success criteria. Among the community colleges, students at 
Kingsborough and Borough of Manhattan Community College made 
the strongest .showing. 

The individual college data do not lend themselves to easy 
interpretation. At colleges where students are doing relatively 
well, one cannot assume that such campuses are necessarily doing 
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a ^tter job. Differences in the composition of the student body,. . 
pos^le differences in academic standards, effects of differential 
retention rates, and differences in grading policies may; alone 
or in combination, explain differences in student academic per- 
formance. Nevertheless, the data clearly indicate that student 
progress towards a degree varies considerably from ohe college 
to another. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since the inception of open admissions a major aim of the 
university has been to avoid the low retention rates which have 
characterized open admissions models in other places* For this 
reason retention data are of interest and significance, both 
within the university and for the public.^ Indeed, the question 
Of retention has generated considerable controversy. Some of 
the issues may be clarified by data we shall present* 

This chapter has three aims* First, it presents reten- 
tion data for the 1970 and 1971 freshmen. It compares these 
groups with regard to retention after one semester. The focus 
here is not primarily descriptive* Rather, we shall look at the 
academic performance characteristics which are related to retention 
rates, and we shall consider whether any changes have occurred from 
one year to the next in the relation of performance data and 
retention rates* A second aim of the chapter is to assess in some 
detail retention phenomena for the 1970 freshmen over the course 
of their first four semesters. The third aim of the chapter is to 
consider the data for the 1970 cohort in a national context, thus 
adding perspective for the local setting. 
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Discussions of student attrition use the concept in different 
ways. A f:;equently used definition considers as dropouts those 
who are no longer matriculated in the college at" which they initial- 
ly registered ♦ Such a definition is simpl^istic , since it overlooks 
a number of phenomena: the students may have transferred to 
another college or are attending on another basis and are^ there- 
fore, still retained by the higher education systems; students may 
have dropped out at one time and may re-enter later. Thus,' a 
retention rate^is, to some extent, a function 6f the ^definition. 

Official CUNY retention data provided periodically by regis- 
trars on each campus are subject to cejstain limitations* First, 
students v;ho transfer from their original college to another CUNY 

unit or to a college out of the CUNY system are -riot counted as 

I 

retained* Second, students -who leave and then return to another 
college (both inside and outside of CUNY) are not counted as retained, 
Third, students who transfer from the day session to the evening 
session at a dgiven college are' also not counted as retained. 
Fourth, students who leave and then return to -their initial college 
should be included among the retained, but this may not have 
occurred for all cases and on all campuses. A consequence of these 
limitations is that the registrars' data underestimate the reten- 
tion rates. 

V. The data presented in this chapter are not subject to all 
of the above limitations, and thus, may provide a more refined 
assessment of the phenomen^ of retention. Students who transfer 
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from their original college to another CUNY college are listed 
as retained. Moreover^ students who leave and return to their 
original college or to another college within the CUNY system 
are also included among the retained (for purposes of this chapter, 
they have been counted as retained at the college' of original . 
enrollment) - 

- However, the data do have certain limitations which should 
be noted. First, although we are able to track students who 
migrate from one college to another within CUNY, we cannot do 
this for students who transfer *to colleges outsic^the university. 
Second, students who transfer from the day session to the evening 
session at a college are not counted as retained (though in future 
reports we expect to have this capability). Third, there are three 
colleges for which the data are not yet complete enough to permit 
application of our compaterized tracking system for the 1970 freshmen 
However/ for these campuses we do have th« unrefined registrar 
data. In response to requests we have made "refined estimates" 

2 

in these three cases for the retention analyses over four semesters. 

In short, though CUNY has made improvements in its data 
collection system - and will continue to do so - our data still 
tend to underestimate retention rates. Nevertheless, the under- 
estimates are not as great as those contained in the registrars' 
data. 
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ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE AND ONE SEMESTER RETENTION: 
COMPARISONS OF 1970 AND 1971 FRESHMEN 

This section considers retention after one semester • The 
primary focus is on the relation of retention rates and charac- 
teristics of student academic performance. We can also assess 
any changes which may have occurred between 1970 and 1971 in the 
relation of performance and retention* ' 

Results For Senior Colleges 

Table 3,0 presents the one semester retention rates for the 
1970 and 1971 freshmen. For both classes one can see that high 
school average is positively ^^ssociated with retention. Thus^ 
81% and 83% of level B students continued for the second semester 
of their freshmen year, while this was true for over 90% of regular 
students. Although there are no significant changes in retention 
rates from 1970 to 1971 for the senior colleges as a whole/ 

/ 

there are certain individual colleges which do exhibit such changes. 
For level B students at City College the retention rate increased 
from 76% for the 1970 freshmen to 86% for the 1971 group. There 
was also an increase for Lehman college level B students. The 
apparently large increase for this category of students at Hunter 
college should be discounted since only 11 students were involved 
for the 1971 freshmen. 
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For level A.l students, Hunte,r shows an increase in retention 
from 78% to 88%. Queens shows the largest decrease: 85% of the' 
1970 freshman and 76% of- the 1971 group continued for their 
second semester, * — 

For level A. 2 students, there was again a small increase in 
retention^ at Hunter / while decreases were in evidence at Brooklyn 
and Queens. ^ • ■ ' 

For regular students the individual colleges show very little 
change over the first two years. The one .exception to this is 
Yor;k where there was a small increase in the retention rate. 

1, Retention and Academic Performance; GPA . What is the 
relationship between a student's grades in his first term and the 
probability that he will continue at CUNY in the second term? 
The data are presented .in table 3.1. For the senior colleges as 
a whole one can see that for every level of high school average, 
students who earned less than a C average in their first term 
were less likely to return for the second semester. For. the 1970 
freshmen the retention rate among those earning less than a C 
average was about the sarre for all levels of high school average. 
That is, the rate was 82% for level B students, 85% for level A.l 
students, 81% for level A. 2. students and 82% for reg-ular students 
In short, students below a C average were equally likely to leave 
after one term, regardless of high school average. For the 1971 
freshmen there is a suggestion of a slightly different pattern; 
level B students who fell below a C average were somewhat more 
likely to continue for the second semester than were students 
at levels above them. 

. 116 
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Among individual colleges there are changes from 1970 to 1971* 
Among level B students earning less than a 2.00 GPA, the retention 
rate for the 1971 freshmen was higher than the rate for the 1970 
freshmen at Barucji, City College and Lehman. For this group the 
retention rate was lower at Brooklyn. 

For level A.l students earning less than a C average, there was 
a substantial increase in the retention rate for 1971 Hunter freshmen 
(an increase from 73% to 90%). There were ^decreases at Baruch 
(91% to 84%) and City college (85,% to 72%). 

For level A. 2 students below a C average the retention rate 
at City College for the 1971 students was lower than the rate for 
the 1970 freshmen. The same was true for s.tudents at Br ooklyn 
and Queens. Hunter again shows the opposite trend; namely, a sub- 
stantial increase in the retention rate among the students who 
began with low GPA. 

In summary. Hunter College exhibits considerable change 
in the. relation of retention and GPA. Those below a C average were 
less likely to leave' in 1971 than was the case in 1970. For 
City College this was true only for level B students. Students 
at other levels were more likely to leave if they earned less 
than a 2. 00 average in their first semester. -Students at Brooklyn 
College were a^.so more likely to leave in 1971 than ;ln^l970, if they 
fell below a C average^ In general, retention of poorly performing 
level B students was slightly better in 1971 than in 1970. 
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TABLE 3.1 



• 1 



Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: One Semester 
Retention Rates in Relation to Grade ^^oint Average 

* (Senior Colleges) 



Level B 





' 2.00 


or better 






Less than 2 


.00 


college' 


70 


N 


71 


N . 


70 


H 


71 


N 


Baruch 


9%% 


21 


100% 


16 


79% 


61 


85% 


29 


Brooklyn 


87 


16 




5 


85 


27 


78 


9 


City College 


95 


19 


98 


48 


77 


30 


87 • 


30 


Hunter 


100 


19 




4 


73 • 


22 




5 


Lehman 


94 


16 


93- 


15 


82 


83 


93 


54 


Queens 




4 


92 


62 








3 


York 


89 


28 


100 


9 


91 


.43 


80 


5 


TOTAL 


93 


123 


9^ 159 


82 


266 


87 


1.35 



\ 



TABLE 3.1 

Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmon: One Semester 
Retention Rates in Relation to Grade Point Average 

(Senior Colleges) 



Lev^l A.l 



1 

1 

i 

COLLEGE ^ 


2.00 


or better 


i 




Less 


than 


2.00 


70 


1 

XT 


/ 1 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 




97% 


\ 

91 1 


97% 


\ 

ft n 

98 


i 

91% 


120 


84% 


147 


Brooklyn 


97 


96 


100 


13 


90 


104 


87 


16 


City College ' 


98 

• 


83 


98 


281 


85 


151 


72 


245 


Hunter 


91 


156 


■99 


133 


73 


106 


90 


77 


Lehman 


96 


74 


98 


147 


85 


206 


86 


197 


Queens 


89 


44 


96 


24 




4 






York 


93 


95 ' 


99 


?0 


82 


79 


j 86 


81 


TOTAL 


1 94 


639 


9'8 


786 




770 


\ 82 


763 



Level A. 2 



ERIC 



* 

COLLEGE 


2^ 


or better 






Less 


than 


2.00 


\K 


1 

N ! 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Bariich * 


! 98% 
1 • 


► 

1 

252 i 

1 


98% 


306 


81% 


207 


79% 


186 


Brooklyn 


i " 


360 


97 


158 


89 


203 


80 


133 


City College 


j 97 


281 


95 


463 


86 


298 . 


76 


322 


Hunter 


i 93 


430 


98 


439 


69 


153 


85 


175 


Lehman 


j 94 


339 


99 


370 


80 


378' 


76 


300 


Queens 


! 96 

i 
1 


404 


92 


195 


35 


17 


15 


13 


York 


.^_92_ 


228 




m 


' ?4 


12? 


82 


79 


TOTAL 


96 


2294 


•9? 


2162 


81 


1385 


78 


1208 



119 



Regular 





2.00 


or better 






Less than 


2.00 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N i 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Baruch 


97% 


318 


98% 


1 

396, 


82% 


84 


77% 


108 


Brooklyn 


98 - 


2211 


98 


1985 


91 


567 


89 


381 


City College- 




1095 


97 


898 


84 


307 


75 


264 


Hunter 


. 94 


1411 


97 


1359 


67 


244 


71 


216 


Lehman 


95 , 


637 


98 


727 


81 


214 


81 


199 


Queens • 


96 


2462 


96 


2161 


31 


35 


29 


35 


York 


91 


'85 


- 98 


196 


77 


i 

31 


73 


37 


TOTAL 


96 


8219 


97 


7722 


82 


1482 


78 


124( 



. No High School Average 



* 4> 


2.00 


or better 


T 




Less 


than 


2.00 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 . 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Baruch 












1 . 




1 


Brooklyn 


98 


103 






67 


64 




1 


City College 


_ 


1 








3 ! 






Hunter 


83 


•70 






60 


15 I 






Lehman 


85 


40 






87 


46 ; 






Queens 


91 


34 


100 


19 


* 


( 

3 i 




3 


York 


93 


14 






92 


13 






TOTAL 


91 


262 


100 


19 


74 


145 


5 



1^0 



2. Retention in Relation to Academic, Performance ; -Credit 

Generation > Table 3*2 shows clearly that the retentioiV rate among 

' students earning less than 12 credits in their first terra is lower 

than the retention rate among students earning or more credits* 

This- is true for all levels. 

For the senior colleges as a whole, 1971 level B students who 

earned less than' 12 credits were more likely to continue for their 

second semester than their 1970 counterparts/ For^ students at 

other levels, there is little or no difference between the two cohorts. 

For the 1970 cohort,^ retention rates among students earning less than 

12 credits were about tke same regardless of high school average. 

Thus, the retention rate for level B students was 83%, for level A.l 

students it was 84%, for level A* 2 it was 83%, and for regular students 

it was also 83%, For the 1971 cohort the data suggest that 

level B students- who begin college earning few credits are slightly. 

less likely to leave* than their peers at other levels. 

We now consider these findings in terms of the individual 

colleges. Among the students earning less than 12 credits, the 

retention rate was higher in 1971 than in 1970 at all levels of 

high school dyerage for the following colleges: Hunter and Lehman. 

At Brooklyn the trend was in the opposite direction; that is, stu- 

dents of the 1971 cohort who earned less than 12 credits showed a 

somewhat lower retention rate. For the other colleges there was 

no consistent pattern of change, ^^at does emerge clearly, however, 

t 

is that among the weakest group of students, the level B's, the 
likelihood of retention increased for the second (1971) open ad- 
missions class. 
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TABLE 3.2 

Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: One Semester Retention 
Rates in Relation to Credits Earned in First Semester 

(Senior Colleges) 



I 



Level B 



90 



erJc 





12 or more 


Less 


than 


12 




COLLEGE 


70 


M 


71 


•N 


70 




71 


N 


Baruch 


92% 




-% 


• 5 


82% 


■ 72 ; 


90% 


40 


Brooklyn 


92 


12 




2 


84 


31 • 


83 


12 


City College 




5 




1 

! 


83 


48 ; 


92 


89 


Hunter 




6 




2 i 


83 


36 ! 


100 


8 


Lehman 


100 


11 


100 


8 1 

! 


81 


91 I 


90 


62 


Oueens 




2 




3 ' 




z 


Q O 
O J 


•71 

/X 


York 




2? 




-A 


«6 


A Q 


Q O 




TOTAL 


97 


70 


100 


24 : 


83 




QO 

fi.X L 


^ 27 D 




• 

% 




Level A.l 


• 








12 or more 


I 

J 

Less 


than 


12 




COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Baruch 


98% 


55 


97% 


39 


91% 


157 


87% 


207- 


Brooklyn 


100 


77 


100 


8 


89 


123 


. 90 




City College 


99 


74 


100 


88 


86 


171- 


.83 


479 


Hunter 


98 


68 


lOO 


33 


78 


199- 


|95 


180 


Lehman 


98 


103 


100 


104 


82 


181 


!87 


246 


Queens 


93 


15 




5 


86 


■ 36 


j86 


22 


York • 


92 


91. 


98 


51 




86 


|89 


124. 


TOTAI. 


— 57 


4W 


9S 




84 


95i 


187 


1279 



Level A. 2 





12 or more 


Less 


than 12 




COLLEGE 


7b 


N 


71 


N 


7.0 


N 


-71 


N 


Baruch 


98% 


189 


100% 


168 


85% 


270 


. 86% 


324 


Brooklyn 


99 


332 


99 


127 


88 


r23i 


82 


164 


City College ' 


98 


261' 


98 


237 


84 


332 


82 


577 


Hunter 


96 


233 


99 


232 


.81 


351 


91 


385 


Lehman 


' 91 


447 


99 


370 


70 


275 


76 


301 


Queens 


99 


204 


97 


103 


89 


234 


77 


111 


York ' 


93 


2^4 


99 


145 


84 


133 


84 


168 


TOTAL 


97 


1890 ! 


99 


1382 


83 


1826 


f\ 


2030 








* 

Regular 












12 or more 


1 — " — 
Less 


than 12 




COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 ■ 


N 


Baruch 


98% 


268 


98% 


296 


85% 


135 


87% 


208 


Brooklyn 


99 


2285 


98 


1912 


88 


494 


88 


454 


City College 


98 


1014 


99 


603 


84 


401 


85 


572 


Hunter 


95 


1138 


98 


1143 


78 


523 


82 


435 


Lehman 


96 


704 


98 


758 


71 


150 


79 


168 


Queens 


97 


18414 


97 


1709 


87 


674 


85 


497 


York 


90 


88 


97 


161 


79 


28 


89 


73 


TOTAL 


97 


7341 


98 


6582 


83 


2405 


85 


.2407 



123 



No High School Average 







or more 






Less 


than 


12 




COLLEGE 


. 70 


N 




71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Baruch 










L 

{ 




1 




1 


Brooklyn 


98 


88 






73 


79 




1 


City College 














4 






Hunter 


* 92 


40 








67 


46 






ft _ . 
Lehman 


87 


45 










42 






Queens 


100 


18 






2 


80 


20 


87 


51 


York 


95 


19 








89 


9 






TOTAL 


94 


210 






2 


76 


201 


85 


33 . 



# 



124 



3. Retention in Relation to Academic Performance: Credit 
Ratio' . Data for this variable are presented in table 3.3. For 
every leyel of high school average, students who did not earn at 
least 75% of the credits attempted were ^considerably less likely 
to. return for their second semester. The retention rate for those 
below a .75 credit ratio was about the same for the -1970 and 1971 
freshmen.' The data also indicate that level A.l and regular stu- - 
dents below a . 75 credit ratio had lower retention rat,es than 
students at other levels. V 

With regard to individual colleges, there were some cases of 
subststntial change when .the 1970 and 1971. cohorts are compared. 
At Baruch and Lehman, level B students in the 1971 group who failed 
to earn a .75 crpdit ratio had higher retention rates than their 
4970 counterparts. Among level A.l students of the 1971 cohort, 
thope below a .75 credit ratio at Hunter and York showed higher 
retention rates than the comparable 1970 group. On the other hand, 
the retention rates were lower for the 1971 cohort at Baruch and 
City College. For 1971 level A. 2 students below .75, thfe retention 
rate was* lower than for the 1970 freshmen at Baruch, Brooklyn, 
City College, and Queens. Only at Hunter was the retention rate 
higher for the 1970 group. Among regular students the only sub^ 
stantial change occurred at Queens where the retention rate for the 
1971 freshinen earning less than .75 was lower than for the 1970 
freshmen. / 
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94 

■ In summary, the data suggest that the credit ratio variable is 
more closely, associated with retention than any of the other academic 
performance variables. That ist the difference in retention rates 
between those wi)o were above .75. and those who were below is 
greater than for any other academic success criterion. Hunter 
emerges as the college where retention among those earning less 
than a .75 credit ratio, was consistently higher for the 1971 group 
than for the 1970 's. Results for other colleges were less consis- 
tent . 

• TABLE 3.3 ' 

Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
One Semester Retention Rates in Relation 
To Credit Ratio (Senior Colleges) 

Level B 



College 


. 


75 or 


More 




Less than .75 




70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71. 


N 


Baruch 


94% 


48 


100% 


23 


6-9% 


36 


8'2% 


22 


Brooklyn 


90 


20 




5 


83 


23 


78 


9 


City College 


93 


29 


100 


67 


' 7-5 


. 24 


72 • 


25 


Hunter 


100 


14 




4 


79 


28- 




6 


L'ehtAan 


91 


33 


93 


31 


80 


69 


90 


At 

39 


Queens 




3 


91 


66 




1 


25 


. 


York 


95 


58 


93 


14 


• 69 


13 






TOTAL 


94 


205 


96 


210 


77 


194 


79 


109 



126 



TABLE 3.3' 
'Level A.l 



.75 or More Less than .75 



College 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70' 


N 


71 


N 


Baruch 


96% 


132 


98% 


147 


87% 


80 


76% 


99 


Brooklyn 


99 


116 


100 


17 


86 


84 


83 


12 


City College 


97 


148 


96 


366 


78 


97 


67 


201 


Hunter 


92 


144 


99. 


110 


73 


123 


92 


103 


Lehman 


95 


148 


99 


210 


80 


136 


79 


140 


Queens 


92 


40 


100 


24 


73 


11 




3 


York 


93 


155 


92 


167 


50 


22 


87 


8 


TOTAL 


95 


883 


97 


1041 


79 


553 


76 


566 



Level A. 2 



.7^ or More Less than .75 



College 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


fiaruch 


.97% 


322 


98% 


378 


74% 


137 


66% 


144 


Brooklyn 


99 


432 


98 


200 


81 


131 


69 


91 


City College 


97 


409 


96 


565 


76 


m4 


66 


249 


Hunter 


95 


399 


97 


407 . 


69 


185 


88 


210- 


Lehman 


96 


503 


98 


480 


65 


219 


65 


191 


Queens 


97 


389 


91 


187 


69 


49 


52 


27 


York 


92 


312 


91 


305 


73 


45 




7 


TOTAL 


96 


2766 


96 


2523 


72 


950 


71 


889 



ERIC 



127 



Regular 





• 


75 or 


More 




Less than .75 




College 


70 


N 


71 




70 


N 


71 


XT 

N 


Baruch 


97% 


355 


97% 


429 


71% 


48 


72% 


75 


Brooklyn 


98 


2492 


98 


2101 


84 


287 


84 


265 


City College 


97 


1231 


98 


952 


71 


184 


68 


223 


Hunter 


94 


1421 


97 


1360 


67 


240 


71 


218 


Lehman 


96 


739 


98 


814 


65 


115 


69 


112 


Queens * 


96 


2395 


96 


2110 


67- 


123 


%S 


96 


York 


89 


104 


.95 


233 


67 


12 




1 


TOTAL 


96 


8737 


97 


7999 


73 


1009 


72 


990 


• 




Ko High School 


Average 










75 or 


More 


Less than .75 




College 


70 


N 


*71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Baruuh f/' 












1 




1 


Brooklyn 


97 


100 






70 


67 




1 


City College 


- 


2 








2 




- 


Hunter 


88 


65 






52 


21 






Lehman 


86 


59 






86 


28 






Queens 


93 


30 


92 


24 


75 


B 


79 


9 


York 


96 


25 








3 






TOTAL 


92" 


281 


92 


24 


. 70 


130 


73 


• 11 



• 123 



97 

Results for Community Colleges 

Table 3.4 presents one semester retention rates for the 1370 
and 1971 freshmen, for both classes high school average is posi- 
tively associated with retention. However ^ this association is 
somewhat weaker for the community college students than was ob- 
served for the senior college students. With the exception of 
regular 2 students^ there' were no substantial changes in rates from 

1970 to 1971 for the community colleges as a- group. However ^ among 
individual .colleges^ there are such changes. The retention rate for 
level B students was higher in 1971 than in 1970 at Manhattan ^nd 
Staten Island. The reverse was true at NYCCC. For level A students 

1971 retention was again higher at Manhattan and Staten Island^ 
while it was lower at NYCCC. Regular 1 students of the 1971 cohort 
showed higher- retention than the 1970 group at Manhattan/ Queens- 
borough, and Staten Island. The reverse was again true at NYCCC. 
The rates for Kingsborough were stable over both years. Overall/ 
retention was higher for the second open admissions class at Man- 
hattan/ s€aten Island/ and/ to some extent/ Queensborough. The rate 
was lower at NYCCC. In absolute terms NYCCC/ along with Kingsborough 
shoj/ the highest one semester retention rates in 1970. However/ in 
1971 the one semester retention was lowest at NYCCC/ while the rate 
was highest at Kingsborough/ Staten Island/ and Manhattan. 
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1. Retention in Relation to Academic Performance t Grade 
Point Average > The relation of retention to GPA for community 
college students is shown in table 3.4. At , all levels students 
who faiiled to earn a 2.00 average had lower retehtibn rates. 
For the 1970 freshmen the retention*rates aunong this group v?ere 
about the same for each level of high school average with the 
exception of regular 2 students. If they earned less than a 
they were considerably less likely to be retained than students 
from any other category of high schoql average. ' Only 61% of 
these students returned "for the second semester, as compared with 
75% of the level B students. For the 1971 cohort^ retention for 
those earning less than a C average was lower than for the 1970 
enrol lees. Regular 2 students were again considerably less 
likely to be retained^ if they did not earn a 2.00 average in 
their first term. With regard to students who completed their 
first semester with an average of 2.00 or better , the retention 
rate in 1971 was higher than in 1970. This was true for every 
level of high school average. 

We now consider the findings for the individual colleges. 
In general we have found that 1971 students who earned less than 
a 2.00 GPA in their first term were less likely to continue for 
the second semester than students in the 1970 cohort. This pattern 
occurs most strongly at Kingsborough. However, while the difference 
between the 197.0 and 1971 one semester rates is greatest for this 
college, it is also the case that its retention rate (among those 
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earning less than a 2*00 GPA) for both years is, on an absolute 
basis, the highest of any community college* Manhattan is the 
only college exhibiting a trend in the opposite direction; i.e., 
the retention rate is higher in 1971 than in 1970 (except for level 
A students). However, on an absolute basis, the retention irate 
among the slow starting students at Manhattan is, in almost every 
case, the lowest of any community college* 

/ TABLE 3*5 

Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen; One Semester 
Retention Rates, in Relation to Grade Point; Averag.e 
(Community Colleges) 



Level B 



4 


2.00 


or better 




Less than 2. 


00 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


King«borough 


91% 


352 


94% 


201 


92% 


237 


78% 


203 


Manhattan 


79 


, 224 


97 


166 


.52 


23 


70 


50 


NYCCC • 


96 


258 


■93 ' 


162 


78 ' 


256 


72 


148 


Staten Island 


78 


139 


97 


186 


68 


216 


69 


.242 


Queensborough 


86 


249 


94 


171 


71 


480 


71 


257 


TOTAL 


87 


1222 


95 


886 


75 


1212 


72 


900 



132 



Level A 





0 on 


or better 




Less th^n 2.00 






■ N 


71 


M 

vi 


70 


N 


71 ■ N 


Kingsborough 


94% 


423 


94% 


367 


91% 


189 


73% 181 


Manhattan 


79 


262 


94 


183 


54 


28 


49 35 


NYCCC 


96 


287 


97 


206 


78 


221 


'67—429 


Stat en Island. 


83 


263 


98 


277 


68 


272 


70 217 


Queensbo rough - 


92 


453 


95' 


408 


75 


481 


69 384 


TOTAL 


90 


1688 


95 


1441 


76 


1191 


69 946 



Regular 1 





2.00 


or better 




Less th 


&n 2. 


00 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


. 71 


N 


70 


N ■ 


71 


N 


Kingsborough 


93% 


282 


94% 


344 


91% 


53 


70% 


87 


Manhattan 


79 


228 


93 


114 


33 


12 


50 


14 


NYCCC 


97 


267 


94 


175 


72 


102 


69 


61 


Staten Island 


88 


268 


95 


255. 


78 

• 


161 


73 

• 


117 


Queensborough 


91 


423 


96 


491 


71 


300 


66 


241 


TOTAL 


90 


1468 


95 


1379 


74 


628 • 


68 


520 
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Regular 2 





2.00 


or better * 




Less than 2. 


00 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Kingsborough 


94% 


89 


93% 


130 


100% 


8 


65% 


17 


Manhattan 


82 


118 


97 


68 




4 




3 


NYCCC 


97 


169 


95 


141 


68 


47 


59 


22 


Staten Island 


89 


. 229 


95 


212 


63 


54 


62 


34 


Queen sborough 


84 


22L2 


96 


232 


53 


• 66 


48 


56 


TOTAL 


89 


827 


95 


783 


61 


179 


55 


132 



No High School Average 





2.00 


or better 




Less than 2. 


00 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Kingsborough 


35%- 


201 


82% 


38 


50% 


66 


57% 


37 


Manhattan 


45 


212 


. 74 


19 


38 


21 




5 


blYCCC 


87 


86 


92 


12 


78 


90 


74 


, 19 


Staten Island 


42 


152 


' 89 


• 9 


36 


118 


73 


15 


Queensborough 


73 


86 




3 


60 


75 




3 


TOTAL 


50 


737 


81 


81 


54 


370 


66 


79 
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2. Retention in Relation to Academic Performance: Credit 
Generation , The results are presented in' table 3,6, For both 
cohorts r students earning less than 12 credits exhibited lower 
.retention rates. For the 1970 enrollees^ the retention rates 

• among those earning less than 12 credits were unrelated to high 
■ school average. ' That is^ regular 1 students earning less than 

12 credits have the same retention rate as level B students earning 
less than 12 credits. However^ as we noted for the case of GPA, 
regular 2 students who earned less than 12 credits were more 
likely to leave after one semester than students at other levels. 
This was not the case for the 1971 cohort. For this group reten- 
tion among those earning less than 12 credits is about the same 
(slightly under 80%) for students in all high school average 
categories. With the exception of regular 2 students^ retention 
rates among those earning less than 12 credits were almost exactly 
the same in 1970 and 1971. That is no change is exhibited in this 
respect. For the regular 2 students there was an. increase in the 
one semester retention rate of those earning less than 12 credits 
in 1971. 

Among the individual colleges' retention among students earning 
less than 12 credits was greater for the 1971 freshmen than for the 
1970 freshmen at Manhattan and Staten Island. The retention rate 
was lower at Kingsborough and (with the exception of regular 2 stu- 

• dents) at NYCCC* 
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TABLE 3*6 

Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshnfn: One Semester Retention 
Rates in Relation to Credits Earned in First Semester 

(Community Colleges) 



Level B 







12 


oz more 




Less 


than 


12 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 




70 


N 


71 


N 


Kingsborough 


95% 


247 


95% 


'156 


88% 


356 


80% 


248 


Manhattan 


.94 


103 


99 


101 


65 


144 


83 


115 


NYCCC 


97 


183 


94 


110 


81 


331 


77 


200 


Staten Island 


81 


78 


99 


90 


69 


278 


76 


362 


Queensborough 


84 


77 


97 


38 


75 


652 


79 


390 


TOTAL 


93 


688 


97 


495 


77 


1761' 


78 1315 




Level A 






12 


or more 




Less 


■ than 


12 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


11 


N .. 


Kingsborough 


99% 


348 


95% 


322 


84% 


280 


76% 


226 


Manhattan 


86 


145 


94 


126 


68 


145 


76 


92 


NYCCC 


98 


238 


98 


159 


80 


270 


74 


176 


Staten Island 


87 


164 


96 


142 


71 


372 


81 


362 


Queensborough 


93 


179 


95 


168 


81 


755 


79 


624 . 


TOTAL 


94 


1074 


96 


917 


. 78 


1822 


78 1480 
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Reaular. 1 

. • ^ 







■12 


or more | 




Less tha^i 


12 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Kingsborough 


96% 


238 


95% 


285 


82% 


103 


78% 


146 


Manhajbtan. 


80 


155 


95 


79 


72 


85 


78 


49 


Nyccc 


98 


226 


98 


135 


78 


143 


72 


101 


Staten Island 


90 


2io 


97 


151 


78 


219 


81 


226 


Queensborough 


97 


245 


97 


265 


76 


478 


80 


467 


TOTAL 


93 


1074 


96 


915 


77 


1028 


79 


989 



Regular 2 







12 


6r more 




Less 


than 


12 


/ 

COLLEGE < 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Kingsborough 


^5% 


84 


98% 


108 


86% 


14 


-67% 


39 


Manhattan 


84 


80 


98 


49 


74 


42 


86 


22 


NYCCC 


98 


138 


95 


117 


78 


78 


78 


46 


Staten Island 


90 


201 


95 


126 


71 


82 


84 


123 


QueensboroTogh 


95 


129 


96 


144 


62 


159 


77 


144 


TOTAL 


93 


632 


96 


544 


69 


375 


79 


374 
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No High School Average 







12 


or more 




Less than 


12 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Klnasboroucrh 


49% 


99 


100% 


10 


32% 


17C 


,65% 


65 


Manhattan 


47 


98 


. 90 


10 


42 


135 


71 


14 


NYCCC^ 


91 


45 


86 


7 


79 


131 


79 


24 


Staten Island 


49 


85 




4 


35 


L85 


80 


20 


Queensborough 


79 


33 






64 


128 


50 


6 


TOTAL 


57 


360 


1 90 


31 


48 


749 


70 


129 



138 
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3. Retention In Relation To Academic Performdpce: Credit 
Ratio * The data are presented in table 3.7. Students who earned 
less than 75% of the credits they attempted had lower retention 
rates than those earning more than 75% of credits attempted. Reten- 
tion seems more, closely associated with this variable than the 
other two academic success criteria. That is, the difference in 
retention rates between those with credit ratios above .75 and those 
below .75 is greater than for the previous two academic success 
criteria. 

With the exception of level B students the retention rate 
among the 1971 freshmen earning less than 75% of credits attempted 
was lower than for the 1970 freshmen. The lowest retention rate 
among all high school average categories with a credit ratio of 
less than ..75 occurs for the regular 2 students. Thus, among the 
level B 1970 students r the retention rate was 61%^ while for the 
r.egular 2 students it was 46% . 

The results suggest different patterns for individual colleges. 
At Kingsbo^^tJugh, 1971 level B and level A freshmen earning less than 
a .75 credit ratio had a considerably higher retention rate than 
their 1970 counterparts. At NYCCC the pattern is in the opposite 
direction. That is, the 1971 enirollees with a credit ratio below 
.75 had a lower retention rate (with the exception of regular stu- 
dents) than the 1970 group. 
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TABLE 3.7 



Compar^ison of 1970 and 1971 Freshman: 
One Semester Retention Rates in Relation 
To Credit Ratio (Community Colleges) 



Level B 





.75 or more 




• 

Less than 


.75 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Klng^borough 


92% 


586 


94% 


287 


41% 


17 


65% 


117 


Manhattan 


81 


216 


'95 


194 


48 


31 


50 ^ 


22 


NYCCC 


95 


345 


93 


200 


69 


169 


65 


110 


Staten Island 


84 


204 


96 


261 


56 


152 


60 


191 


Queensborough 


88 


406 


94 


251 


62 


323 


60 


177 


TOTAL 


89 


1757 


95 


1193 


61 


692 


62 


617 



Level A 







.75 or 


more 






Les 


s than 


.75 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Kingsborough 


93% 


616 


94% 


449 


33% 


12 


54% 


99 


Manhattan 


81 


267 


92 


198. 


26 


23 


35 


20 


NYCCC 


96 


387 


97 


*242 


63 


121 


56 


93 


Staten Island 


84 


354 


98 


337 


59 


182. 


61 


167 


• 

Queensborough 


92 


636 


95 


541 


65 


298 


55 


251 


TOTAL 


90 


2260 


95 


1767 


61 


636 


56 


630 



ft 
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109 



Regular 1 





.75 or more 




Less than 


75 


nrvt T veiv 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Kingsborough 


93% 


336 


95% 


376 


-% 


5 


53% 


55 


Manhattan 


79 


226 


91 


122 


43 


14 




6 


NYCCC 


97 


307 


93 


192 


60 


62 


61 


44 


Staten Island 


89 


332 


95 


292 


69 


97 


61 


85 


Queen sborough 


91 


544 


96 


557 


57 


179 


57 


175 


TOTAL* 


90 


1745 


95 


1539 


f 

60 


357 


• 57 


365 


Regular 2 






.75 or more 




Les 


s than 


.75 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N. 


71 


N 


Kingsborough 


94% 


98 


93 


137 






40 


10 


Manhattan 


82 


116 


96 


69 




6 




2 


NYCCC 


96 


184 


9^5 


150 


59 


32 


31 


13 


Staten- Island 


90 


251 


93 


228 


44 


32 


48 


21 


Queen sbo rough 


.84 


242 




245 


37 


46 


33 


43 


TOTAL 


99 


991 


i 95 


929 


46 


116 


37 


89 
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No High School Average 



110 







75 or 


more 






Less than 


.75 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


. 71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Kingsborough 


42% 


242 


"7 "7 <L 

77% 


47 


11% 


27 


57% 






AD 


Oft *3 


77 




*57 


30 






NYCCC 


90 


115 


88 


17 


69 


61 


71 


14 


Staten Island 


43 


176 


92 


12 


33 


94 


67 


12 


Queensborough 


76 


109 




3 


48 


52 . 




3 


TOTAL 


54 


845 


80 


101 


42 


264 


63 


59 
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RETENTION OF 1970 FRESHMEN THROUGH* FOUR SEMESTERS 
Introduction 

A very important aspect of retention at CUNY concerns those 
students who leave, later to return to college. In study of CUNY 
students, Max (1968) found that less than half graduated within 
four years. However, over 70% graduated within seven years — 
a figure considerably higher than at other large universities. 
This suggests that a substantial number of CUNY students exhibit 
a pattern of leave and return. Although op6n admissions has not 
. beenj/n effect long enough to assess the presence of the pattern 
over a seven year period, data presented by Lavin and Jacobson (1973) 
showed that, among the 1970 freshmen, about a third of those 
who left after their first semester had returned for the third. 
For this class, we can now present additional data covering the 
first four ''semesters of open admissions. 

. ^ 

Definitions 

The data are summarized in terms of the following variables: 

. retention rate , net retention rate , and fourth semester return rate . 

# 

The retention rate is simply the proportion of the original cohort 
of freshmen who entered in Fall, 1970, who registered for all of 
the first four semesters at any college in CUNY. The net reten- 
tion rate is defined by those students who were present for all 
four semesters, plus those students who left,, returned, and were 

present in CUNY for the fourth semester, whether or not they 

> I . ^ 3 

returned to the college at which they originally matriculated. 
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The fourth semester return rate is the proportion of all drop- 
outs who returned and were present at any CUNY college in the 
fourth semester. 

c 

Our data on retention, net retention, and return are consi- 
dered in the following manner: First, we discuss findings for 
fCUNY as a whole. Second, we consider aggregate fxndings for the 
senior colleges and for communrlty colleges. Third, we discuss 
data for individual colleges. • 

Retention 

Data on retention and net retention rates are presented in 

table 3.8. The overall CUNY data show that, of the students who 

% 

c 

matriculated in the Fall of 1970, 63% were present for all four 
semesters. As has been demonstrat^ed in almost all other . studies 
of student retention, there was a substantial difference between 
the senior and community colleges: 72% of the students at the 
former and 52% at the latter were present for their' first four 
semesters. When we consider the students who were in attendance 
without interruption, as well as the students who left, returned, 
and were present in the fourth semester (the net retention rate) , 
we see that the proportion of the original cohort still in atten- 
dance was soifteWhat larger. Whereas the retention rate for the 
university as a whole was 63%, the net retention rate was 70%. Th 
net rate was higher for the^ senior colleges (77%) than for the • 
community colleges (6i%) . However, at the latter the difference 
between the retention and net retention rates was slightly greater 

Among the senior colleges, the schools with the highest net 
retention rate were Brooklyn College and Queens College, while 
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those with the lowest were John Jay and Lehman • At the community 
colleges the highest net retention rate was exhibited by Borough 
of Manhattan, while Queensborough had the lowest rate. 

We now consider retention rates in relation to high school 
average. Table 3.9 presents the data for level B students. For 
the university as a whole, tHe net retention rate was 56%. The 
senior college rate (59%) was slightly higher than the community 
college rate (56%). Among the senior colleges, retention was 
greatest at York (77%). It was lowest at City College (49%) and 
Lehman (50%)*. Among the community colleges, the net retention 
rate was highest at Manhattan and Bronx (64%), while it was lowest 
at Queensborough (48%) and Staten Island (50%). 

We next consider the findings for students whose high school 
averages were between 70.0-74.9% (level A.l at senior colleges and 
level A at community colleges) . The data are presented in table . 
3.10. For this group the net retention rate for the University 
was 63%. Retention was higher at the "senior colleg.es (68%) than 
at the community colleges (60%). 

m 

Among the individual senior colleges, retention was greatest 
at'^ooklyn (72%), Hunter (71%), and York (71%). It was lowest 
at Lehman (60%). Kingsborough , Bronx and Borough of Manhattan were 
the community colleges with the highest net retention rate, while 
Queensborough (57%) had the lowest rate. 

Table 3.11 presents the data for students with high school 
averages in the 75.0-79.9% interval. Seventy percent of these 
students were enrolled during the fourth semester." Senior college 
students were more likely to have been in college (73%) than 
community college students (67%). 
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Among the senior colleges students at Brooklyn had the high- 
est net retention rate (81%). Lehman (69%) and Baruch (69%) students 
had the lowest net retention rate. Kingsborough showed the highest 
net retention rate among the community colleges (75%) , while 
Queensborough (59%) exhibited the lowest rate. 
""^X^Table 3.12 presents the data for students with high school 
averages olc 80% -and above. The net retention rate for these students 
was 81%. The rate for the senior colleges (82%) was considerably 
higher than the rate for the community colleges (69%).. * 

Among the senior" colleges, the net retention rate was highest 
at Brooklyn (88%) , while the lowest rate was at. John Jay (63%). For 
the community colleges r Kingsborough (75%) and Manhattan (74%) showed 
the highest net retention rate, while Queensborough (61%) again had ; 
the lowest rate. 

Table 3.13 provides the data for the group of students who 
either have no high school average or for whom this information 
was missing from our files. For this group the net retention rate 
for the university as ar whole was 60 percent. It was higher at 
th^ senior colleges than at the community colleges. 

Three main points .emerge from these dara. First , when students 
who left, returned r and were present in the fourth semester were 
added to those who were matriculated without interruption r the 
retention rate is increased. Second r both the retention rate and 
the net retention rate were higher at the senior colleges than at 
the community colleges. Third, both rates were positively associated 
^with high school] average. That is, as high school average increases, 
the greater is the probability that students who entered the 
university in the Fall, 1970, would be in attendance for the fourth 
semester. 
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Return Rates 

An important aspect of retention analyses -concerns students 
who leave college and subsequently return. An earlier report 
(Lavin and Jacobson, 1973) indicated that about one-third of the 
1970 freshmen who left after their first semester of college came 
back for the. third semester.^ We can now extend these findings 
for an oidditional semester: of- all CUNY students who left at 
any time during the first three semesters, 18% returned and 
were in attendance for the fourth semester,. The summary data 
are presented in table 3 •14, Return rates were, slightly higher 
for the community colleges (20%) than for the senior colleges 
'16%). * . 

. Return rate data for level B students are presented in table 
3.15. The university-wide rate was 15"^^ Senior colleges and 
community colleges had almost the same rate. However, th^re was 
considerable variation among individual campuses. For the senior 
colleges, almost 20% of the level B students who left Baruch College * 
returned and were present for the fourth semester. This was true 
for only 10% of those from City College*, /^mong the community 
colleges, the return rate at Borough of Manhattan was about 28%, 
while at Kingsborough and NYCCC, it was about 10%. 

Table 3.16 presents data for students whose high school average 
was between 70.0-74.9%. Overall, the return rate was 16%. Community 
college figures were similar to thosQ.for senior colleges. Hunter 
College students had the greatest probability of returning, while 
City College, Brooklyn, and Baruch had the lowest fourth semester 
return rates. At the community colleges , students who left Borough 
of Manhattan Community College were five times as likely to rv9turn 
O as their counterparts at NYCCC. 
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TABLE 3.l4 
Fourth Semester Return Rates by College 

Number of Total Returns 

Students Who Present 4th Semester 



College y 


Left 


4th Semester 


Return Rate 


Baruch 


3.59 


30 


8% 


Brooklyn 


681 


102 


15 


City College 


685 


80 


12 


Hunter 


856 


157 


18 


John Jay 


397 


61* 


15*- 


Lehman 


792 i 


. 167 


21 


Queens * 


715 


106 


15 


York 


234 . 


52 


22 


SENIOR COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


4719 


756 




Manhattan 


665 


250 


38% 


Bronx 


649 


116* ' 


18*. 


Hostos 


284 


44* 


15^ 


Kingsborough 


1010 


190 


19 


NYC^C 


• 819 


72 


9 


Queensborough 


1658 


271 


16 


Staten Island 


1051 


255 


24 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


6136 


1198 


2(1 


CUNY TOTALS 


10855 


1954 ■ 


,1R 



* Estimated 
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•TABLE 3.15 

Fourth Semester Return Rates by College for Level B Students 



College 


Number of 
Students 
Who Left 


Total Returns 

Present 

4th Semester 


4th Semester 
Return Rate 


Baruch 


43 


8 


19% 


Brooklyn 


17 






City College 


39 


4 


10 


Hunter 


26 


4 


15 


John Jay 


179 


^ 26* 


15* 


Lehman 


63 


11 


17 


Queens 


4 


- 


- 


York 


iq 




16 


0£«IM X \Jt\ K^VJijijIliKjIli 

TOTALS 


390 


56 


14 


Manhattan 


145 


41 


28 


Bronx 


249 


46* 


10* 


Hostos 


140 


21* 


15* 


Kingsborough 


347 


31 


t 

9 


NYCCC 


273 


29 


11 


Queensborough 


493 


73 


15 


Staten Island 


226 


36 


16 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


1873 


277 


15 


CUNY TOTALS 


2263 


333 


15 



Estimated 
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TABLE 3.16 

F6\irth Semester Return Rates by College for Level 
A.l (Senior Colleges) and Level A (Coitununity Colleges) Students 



College 


Number of 
Students 
Who Left 


Total Returns 

Present 

4th Semester 


4th Semester 
Return Rate 


Baruch 


77 


10 


13% 


Brqoklyn 


65 


8 


12 


City College 


103 


11 


11 


Hunter 


114 


29 


25 


John Jay 


187 


•33* 


18* 


Lehman - 


145 


27 


19 


Queens 


23 


5 


22 


York 


63 


12 


19 


SENIOR COLLEGE 


777 


135 


17 


Manhattan 


151 


43 


27 


Bronx 


228 


38** 


17** 


Hostos 


97 


14** 


14** 


Kingsborough 


265 


22 


8 


NYCCC 


242 


13 


5 


Queensborough 


523 


86 


16 


ij-aten Island 


300 


57 


19 


'Cjmmunity college 

TOTALS 


1816 


273 


15 


CUNY TOTALS 


•2593 


408 


16 



* Estimated (includes all level A students .- Al + A2) 
** Estimated 
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75.0-79 .9% interval are presented in table 3.17. Sixteen percent 
of students in this category returned for the fourth semester. 
\gain, senior and conununity colleges had similar return rates. 

\ Lehman (24%) and York (22%) showed the highest return rates, 
whil^^Baruch (4%) and Brooklyn (10%) exhibited the lowest rates. 
Among community colleges, the return rate for students at Borough 

of Manha^an was 31%. At NYCCC the. rate was 12%. 

\ 

Table 3\18 presents the data for students who were graduated 
from high school with an average of 80% or above. The return rate 
for these students was 16%. The difference between senior (3 6%) 
and community colleges (20%) was relatively small. 

Among the individual senior colleges/ 30% of York stucjents who 
left collegfe returned for the fourth semester. This was true for 
only 6% at John Jay and 7% at Baruch. Among community colleges ^ the 
return rate at Borough of Manhattan was 26% ^ as contrasted with NYCCC 
where it was 6%. • , 

The data for students without high school averages are shown 
in table 3.19. The overall return rate for this group was 38%. 
There was a* substantial difference between senior and community 
colleges. At the latter, the return rate was 41%, while at the former 
it was 22%. While we note this difference, we are unable to interpret 
the finding at this time. 

In summary, .the return rate for the University as a whole was 
18%. At the senior colleges, high school average was unrelated to 
the return rate. At the community colleges, there was a slight 
tendency for high school average to be positively associated with 
return rate. 



TABLE 3.17 

Fourth Semester Return Rates by College for Level A, 2 
(Senior. Colleges) and Regular 1 (Community Colleges) Students 

I 



Number of Total Returns 

Students Present 4th Semester 



College . 


Who Left. 


4th Semester 


Return Rate 


Baruch 


152 


6 


4% 


Brooklyn 


124 


13 


10 


City College 


205 


25 


12* 

9 


Hunter 


202 


. 36 


18 


John Jay 




_* 




Lehman 


302 


71 


24 


Queens 


142 


18 


13 


York 


108 


24 


22 


SENIOR COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


1235 


193 


16 


Manhattan 


122 


38 


31 


Bronx 


172 


32** 


19** 


Hostos 


47 


9** 


19** ' 


Kingsborough 


114 


22 


19 


NYCCC 


130 


16 


12 


Queensborough 


373 


52 


14 


Staten island 


178 


30 


17 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


1136 


.199 , 


18 


CUNY TOTALS 


2371 


392 • 


17 



Data unavailable 

Estimated (includes Regular 1 and Regular 2 students) 
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TABLE- 3.18 

Fourth Semester Return Rates by College for Regular (Senior Colleges) 
and Regular 2 (Community College) Students 



Number of Total Returns 

Students . Present 4th Semester 



College 


Who Left 


4th Semester 


Return Rate 


Baruch 


86 


6 


7% 


JD I. w %J A. X y I/l 


4 X J 


/ X 


1 7 


City College 


335 ■ 


40 


12 


Hunter 


478 


80 


17 


John Jay 


31 


2* 


6* 


Lehman 


229 


41 • 


18 


Queens 


530 


82 


15 


York 


37 


11 


3Q 


SENIOR COLLEGE 




"5 "5 "5 
J J J 


J.D 


piciniici u ucin 


At: 

*kt> 


1 0 




Bronx 








Hostos 


-** 


_** 


-** 


Kingsborough 


31 


6 


19 


NYCCC 


70 


4 


6 


Queensborough 


153 


3b 


20 


Staten Island 


120 


34- 


28 


UUMMUNlTy COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


420 


86 


20 


CUNY TOTALS 


2559 


419 


16 



* Estimated* 
** Data unavailable 
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TABLE 3.19 

Fourth Semester Return Rates by College for Students 
^ ' With No High School Average 

• ... , dZ 

Number of Total Returns ^ 
Students Present 4th Semester 



Pol 1 Arrp 


Who Left 


4th Semester. 


Return Rate 




1 






Brooklyn 


62 




18 


City College 


3 


- 


- 


Hunter 


36 


8 


22 


John Jay 


- 


- 


. - 


Lehman 


53 


17 


32 


Queens 


16 


1 


6 


York 


7 


2 


■29 


SENIOR COLLEGE 


178 

X / w 


39 


22 


C ' 

Flcl Ail i cl U VCI i 1 


191 


116 


61 


Bronx 








Hostos 








Kingsborough ' 


253 


109 


43 


NYCCC 


104 


10 


10 


Queensborough 


116 


30 


26 


Staten Island 


227 


98 


43 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


891 


363- 


41 


CUNY TOTALS 


1069 


402 


38 



/ 
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Comparison of National and CUNY Data 

One of the difficulties concerning the interpretation of CUNY 
retention data is that no commonly accepted standards exist which 
define a "high" or a' "low" rate. One way of approaching this 
question is to compare CUNY data with findings at the national level. 
Thus, a "high" rate could be defined as any figure exceeding the 
national rate, and a l<5w rate would be any figure less than the 
natio^«ri^ rate. 

The most recent national datci have be^en presented by Astin (1972) . 

/ 

This study followed a national cohort of student's who entered college 
as freshmen in the Fall of 1966. . For this group, one year fod^ow-up 
data were collected in the Fall of 1967, and four year follow-up data 
we're obtained during the Fall and Winter of 1970-71. This second 
follow-up occurred four years after original enrollment. Thus, the 
students in this cohort who attended four year colleges, if they were 
"on schedule'' , would have been graduated in June (1970). 

Astin does not present retention data for the same time period, 
four semesters, covered in this report on the cohort that entered in 
1970. He provides data describing retention and degree attainment 
through eS^ht semesters. While the time periods are not the same, 
it is useful to compare the two set? of data: such comparisons pro- 
vide an assepssment .of the degree to which the CUNY four e*=*mester reten- 
tion dat^ approach the eight semester threshold provided by the national 
data. (Of course, CUNY is* not a "typical" university. Compared with 
students nationally, its student' body has characteristics, such as 
lower socioeconomic status, which are* more likely to result in lower 
retention rates. ) . 

The data are presented in table 3.20. The comparisons show that 
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TABLE 3.20 

High School Average and Retention; Comparison of National 

and CUNY Data. 



\ 



High School 
Average 



2 Year Colleges 4 Year Colleges 
National* CUNY** National* CUNY** 



80-f 

75-79 
70-74 

Less Than 70 



46 
41 

31 
29 



69 
67 
60 
5*6 



63 
.48 
38 
38 



82 
73 
68 
59 



* Retention rates for eight semesters (Source; Astin, 1972 ,pj;20;, 22 
** Retention rates for four semesters 
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the four semester CUNY net retention rates are co:isiderably higher 
than the eight semester national rates-. The significance of this is 
that the CUNY cohort can withstand considerably more attrition before 
it approaches the national eight semester threshold. 



SUMMARY 
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This chapter has considered retention data for the first two 
freshmen classes entering CUNY since the inception of open admissions. 
These classes were first compared with recpagjK^o one semester re- 
tention rates, and the relation of these rates to various character-' 
istics of student academic performance. Second analyses of retention 
over four semesters were conducted for the 1970 enrollees. 

Among the senior colleges, retention after one semester was 
positively associated with high school average. That is, students 
with high school averages of above 80 had higher retention rates 
than students with, averages below 70. In* general, academic per- 
formance during the first semester of the freshmen year was posi- 
tively associated with retention. Students who achieved at least 
a 2.00 average, who earned 12 or more credits, and who earned at 
least 75% of the credits they attempted were more likely to return 
for their second semester than students who failed to achieve these 
criteria. Of all academic indices, cre^^^it ratio was most closely 
related to retention. All academic performance indices seem to 
be more closely related to retention than high school average 
itself. That is, students who failed to meet the minimal per- 
formance criteria (2.00 .GPA, 12 or more credits, .75 credit ratio) 
were about as likely to drop out whether they were level B, level 
A.l, level A. 2, or regular. In general, the relation between .per- ' 
formance criteria and retention was the same for both the 1970 and 
1971 cohorts. 

161 
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Amoiig the community colleges, one semester retention was 
positively associated "with high school average., but to a somewhat 
lesser degree than for the senior colleges. Academic performance 
in college was mor^ closely related to retention than high school 
average. That is, how a student did in his first term was a better 
predictor of retention than his high Sv,hool performance. Among 
students who did not meet the minimum performance criteria, retentiori 
was lower in 1971 than in 1970 for two of the three performance in-- 
dices. , The performance variable most closely related to retention 
■was the credit ratio. In general the likelihood of dropout was 
greatest among regular 2 students whose academic performance was 
weak in the first semester. ^ 

Among the freshmen who entered CUNY in Fall, 1970, 63" percent 
wereVnrolled withovit interruption in each of their initial four 
semesters. Approximately 70 percent were enrolled in CUNY during 
Spring, 1972, the fourth semester since their original enrollment. 
A^ the senior colleges, more than 75 percer'+-, were in ajbtendance during 
the fourth semester ; this was true for about £0 percent of the stu- 
dents from the community colleges. At both, high school average 
was positively assovciated with retention (for a summary of 
these findings, see table 3.21). 

Among students who left college, 18 percent returned and \;ere 
present for the fourth semester. While students who left community 
colleges were more likely to return 'than those from senior colleges 
the differences were quite small. 

With regard to net retention rates, there was considerable 
variation among the -colleges of CUNY. There was even more variation 
in the ijates of return. 
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TABLE 3.21 



Net Retention Rates for Senior and Community Colleges 
by High School AveragiRtFall 1970 Freshman Class 
--Through Four Semesters 



High School 
Average ■ (CAA) 


Senior 
Colleges 


Community • 
Colleges* 


Total 
CUNY 


80+ 


82% 


69% 


81% 


75-79 


73 


67 


■ 70 


70-74 


68 


60 


63 


Less than 70 


59 


56 


56 


TOTAL 


77% 
(17,080) 


61% 
(12,651) 


70% 
(29,731) 
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When the CUNY net retention data over foxj^r semesters are com- 
pared with national data^ over eight semesters ^ it is apparent that 
considerably more attrition will have to occur before the CUNY net 
retention rate approaches the threshold defined by the national data 

For all of, the above analyses^ individual campuses frequently 
depart from the CUNY-wide aggregate trends* 
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NOTES 



1. - Many supporters and opponents of open admissions uncritically 
accept the idea that attrition is a>>tregative" outcome of 



viewpoint of the student and the university. We believe, for 
example, that a set of courses, particularly in community col- 
leges, may provide students with skills which cdlow them to 
find more desirable jobs. From this vantage point, attendance, 
even if followed by leave, had a "positive" outcome. In short, 
even a truncated exposure to higher education may help improve 
a person's quality of life. 

2. Estimate's have been made in the following manner: At John Jay 
College, the average difference between retention and net reten- 
tion rates for senior colleges has been added to the retention 

' rate. This generated the net retention rate for John Jay. For 
Bronx emd Hostos the same procedure was followed except that we 
have used the average difference for community colleges. 

3 . Students who return, to a CUNY college other than the one at 
which they originally enrolled were counted as part of the net 
retention rate for their original college. . 

4. Of this group of second semester studetrre who left, about 32% 
had returned and were also present for the fourth semester. 



education. In many 




both from the 
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INTRODUCTION 

Prior t3^^^th^ beg inning of open admissions, when the univer- 
sity was developing plans to implement the program, it was ex- , 
pected that substantial numbers of students would be entering 
the University with deficient academic skills. Therefore, 
major attention was devoted to the development of compensatory 
programs whose goal was to raise student academic skills 
so that they would be able to do college work successfully, 

■^ivery campus was expected to implement a plan of compensatory 
education. However, since CUNY is a federated rather than a 
centralized institution, the specific style with which it was 
formulated was left largely to the discretion- of -each campus. 
The result has been a considerable degree of diversity. 
We wish to describe at least some of the general dimensions 
of the compensatory programs. Compensatory or remedial 
work (we use these terms interchangeably) generally focuses 
on the improvement of academic skills in the verbal and quantitative 
areas. With regard to the former , ^ course work is offered 
in written composition, reading comprehension, and study skills. 
In the quantitative area, course work is intended primarily 
to provide preparation which may have been missing in high 
school. Even though students may not major in mathematics, 
there are many courses which presume at least a minimal level 
of quantitative skill (for example, being able to read and 
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interpret statistical tables in the social sciences, or to conduct 
simple experiments in laboratory sciences). 

The approach to the teaching of these formal compensatory 
courses varies considerably. In some case? there is considerable 
emphasis upon the use of ancillary audio-visual resources (e.g., 
video tapes, cassettes, and the like). Such courses generally- 
carry no academic credit. Where credit is offered, it is usually 
less than the normal amount. In some cases, the content of the 
compensatory course is very similar to the content of non-remedial 
courses. In these instances, .what defines a course as compensatory^ 
is the time period over which it is offered. Thus, a freshman 
english course may be "stretched out"; it may meet for more hours 
than a regular course, or over two semesters rather than one. 

Another aspect of the compensatory effort involves tutoring. 
6n at least one campus the tutoring effort almost entirely defined 
the compensatory policy at the beginning of open admissions. 
On other campuses, tutoring is available to those who wish to 
use it. Oh still other campuses tutoring may be closely integrated 
with formal remedial courses. ^ 

Other dimensions on which remedial programs vary are as follows 
on some campuses entrance, to remedial courses is a voluntary 
matter, while on others it is mandatory. Placement criteria vary: 
on some campuses there are elaborate procedures depending heavily 
on the use of standardized diagnostic placement tests. On other 
campuses placement may be based more on characteristics of the 
high school record. The Criteria for exit from remedial courses 
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are also variable, and the manner of assessing qualifications 
for exit may vary. 

Another important aspect of the compensatory effor-, at CUNY 
involves restrictions on credit loads. "The philosophy underlying 
thiff policy is straightforward: it is thought that students 
who enter college with weak academic skills will have a better 
chance for academic success if they are eased gradually into 
the mainstream of college work. Inasmuch as remedial courses 
generally carry little or no credit, students who take a heavy 
remedial load will, by definition, attempt fewer credits. However, 
. there is d certain degree of independence between remediation 
and restricted credit load. 

t 

Measurement Of . Compensatory Ex{|erience 

This chapter does not present data pertaining to all of the 
variations in compensatory policies described above. The development 
of measures of remediation involved a numbe,r of steps. First, 
a list of remedial courses offered on each campus was compiled 
from a combination of sources, primarily college catalogues, 
registrars' reports, and, most imporvtant, lengthy interviews 
with faculty in departments offering remedial work. From this 
information we have developed a remedial course file and have 
derived two remediation variables : (1) We calculated the number 
of remedial courses taken during the first term of the flreshman 
year; (2) we have Calculated the distribution of remedial courses _ 
taken during the entire freslWn year. That is, a student could 
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have taken no remediation^ remediation in the fall only^ spring 
only^ or for both terms. These indices constitute the definition 
of remediation in the analyses to follow. 

. With regard to credit loads, we have defined a full load 
as 12 or more credits in a given term. -"^Anything less than this 
is defined as a restricted credit load. Here we distinguish 
between students who take 8-11.99 credits 'and students who attempt 
less than 8. - 

The remediation indices are subject to a number of limitations 
which must b.e pointed out. Firsts the indices ccTnsider remedial 
courses without regard to content. That is^ in this report 
we have not distinguished whether the courses have been itaken 
in the areas of ma'th, english^ or reading. 

Second r on certain campuses we believe that our file of 
remedial courses is inadequate.^ For example^ we are informed 
that at Brooklyn College compensatory courses are frequently 
labelled as sections of regular courses. To this pointy section 
data have never been collected. Therefore^ such remedial sections 
would not be identified in our master remedial course file. 

In addition we have not measured other kinds of compensatory 
work to which students may have been exposed; e.g., tutoring. 
Moreover:, important variations in remedial course characteristics, . 
such as whether the courses were offered for credit or no credit, are 
not utilized in the analyses to follow. 
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Pecause of the liiritations noted above, VJe regard the analy- 
ses presented in this chapter as prelini/nary . r-ssentially , they 
assess the effects of remediation, undifferentiated as to content, \ 
on various indices of academic performance. If remediation is 
effective, it should have some visible impact on such gross measures 
as a student's overall grade point average. More precise analyses 
would consider whether "mathematics remediation is' related to -grades 
in subsequent mathematics courses, or courses in which quantitative 
skills are important for success. More precise analyses of this 
type will .be .conducted and results described in forthcoming reports 
by the Office of Program and Policy Research. 

Criteria for Assessing Compensatory Programs 

Is compensatory education working? How to answer this important 
question is a much more complicated issue than 'is implied by the 
apparent simplicity o^f the q^^stion. In the first place, 
there is the problem o\f how to measure the- impact of remediation. 
Without going into the\ methodological details, one approach would 
be to administer fe'tandcirdized tests before and after the 
remedial. experience, jle were ablp to do this for only a ^^w^am.pus- 
es^^which were willing and/or able to cooperate effectively in the 
administration of post-tests. These data have not yet been fully 
analyzed, and, in any event, they provide an inadequate data base for 
evaluating remediation. We therefore measure the outcomes of compen- 
satory programs in terms of academic performance criteria. That is, / 
we shall assess v/hether the compensatory experience in any way 
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increases the level of student academic performance. This is-, after 
all, the aim of compensatory programs. 

A difficult question remains. What level of academic 
performance should be deemed evidence of program impact? Should 
remedial students ultimately be expected to perform at the level 
of those regular students whb would have gained entrance to the 
university without open admissions ^ and who required no compensatory 
work? We believe such a criterion to be unduly stringent-even 
harsh. . * * 

It IS unrealistic to expect that a semester or even a' full 
year of remediation can overcome the effects of at least 12 
prior years of inadequate educational resources (whether these are * 
located in the school, family, or larger socio-cultural milieu) • 

We believe that a more realistic and fair questiorT is the 
following: Do students who take remediati'on,or who begin with 
restricted credit loads , perform at least as well as students with 
similar high school averages who did not tak^ remediation? An 
important assumption underlying this question is that within any 
high school average category (such as level B) , those who 
take compensatory work have weaker academic skills than those 
who (3o not. In a previous report, Lavin and Jacobson (1973) made 
this assumption. As we shall see in a subsequent section, test 

\ i 

data indicate that in most cases this assumption, was valid. There- 
fore, within any high school average category, if compensatory 
stud^ents perform as well on academic achievement criteria as non- 
compensatory students within the same category of high school 
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average, this will be consj^ered evidence supporti'nq the effective- 
ness of compensatory programs. In cases where remedial students 
are similar to non-remedials in academic skills, remediation is 
considered effective only if the remedial group performs better 
than the non^^^^ir^medials ♦ 

Organization of the Chapter 

' There are three aspects of the data^ presentation* First, 
we compare the ]97 0 and 1971 freshmen with regard to the need 
for^ and delivery of remedial services. Second, we compare 
these two groups with regard to the impact of compensatory 
courses. This is done first for the senior** college students 
and then for the community college students. T^hird, for the 
1970 freshmfen we assess the longer term impact of remediation. 
In particular, we consider academic performance ^n the sopho- 
more year ,in relation to compensatory experiences during 
the freshman year. 

NEED FOR REMEDIAL SERVICES AND THEIR DELIVFRY 

Prior to entering CUNY, the 1970 and 1971 freshmen were "given 
a standardized test designed to. measure academic skills in the 
verba] and quantitative areas. The Stanford Achievement Tests 
were used (and are hereafter designated as the Open Admissions 
Test, or OAT) . The test was desigried to provide the CUNY central 
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office and each Campus with a preliminary estimate of 
the proportions of students who would need remedial services. 
Not all high school seniors who had applied to CUNY took the 
testy and many of those who did take it did not enter CUNY. Never- 
theless ^ we have test data for a. substantial number of students 
who were freshmen both in 1970. and in 1971. 

We wish to' describe the results of the testing program. 
This provides an es.tiirate of the need for remedial services^^ 
among the 1970 and 1971 entering freshmen. Once this has been ^ 
established y we may then consider the relationship between need 
and the delivery- of such compensatory services. 

What is the definition of "need for remedial services"? 
We have used criteria originally set by the CUNY division of Teacher 
Education (Kay^ 1970) . For the OAT reading test/ students were 
defined as needing '.'intensive" remediation ^ "some" remediation^ 
or no remediation. A student whose reading score placed him among 
the bottom 30 percent of ninth grade students was considered to be 
in need of intensive remediation. A student whoss score, placed 
him in the bottom 30 percent of college preparatory high school 
seniors was defined as needing some remediation. Students above 
this cut-off point were not considered to be in heed of remediation. 

For the OAT Math test (actually a junior high school -level 
numerical computation test) a student who scored among the bottom 
25 percent of end**-of -year ninth graders was con-sidered to need' 
intensive remediation. A student whose score was not higher 
than the 60th percentile for end of ninth grade students was 
deemed in need of some remediation (if math vas a requirement 
for graduation at any given campus) . 
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Inastnuch as our analyses of remediation will not distinguish 
as to type (i.e., whether it is remedial english, math, etc,^, we 
have developed only a general index of the need for remediation • 
The criteria are presented in the following chaxt: 
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/Criteria Defining Need for Remediation 



/ 


OAT 


Math Test 


OAT Reading 
Test / 

. ( 


>^eed 
Intensive 
Rem, 


Need 
Some 
• Rem, 


No 
Rem, 

Needed * 


Need 
Intensive 
Rem, 


Yes 


.Yes 


Yes 


^ Need 
Some 
Rem, 


Yes 


Yes 




No . 
Rem, 
Needed 


Yes 

1 




1 



All Students whose constellation of scores on both math and 
reading tests placed them in a cell labeled "yes" are defined as 
needing remediation. It should, be noted that the OAT test was not 
intended for use as a placement device. (However ^ it v;as used in 
this fashion by some colleges). Furthermore, the OAT tends to be 
rather highly correlated with other tests of achievement, whether 
these are screening te^^ts or diagnostic tests. Therefore, a student 
defined as needing remediation on the basis of OAT ^score constella- 
tions, v;ould most likely be ^def ined as in need of remediation, using 
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some .other test. Thus, we, believe that the use of the OAT is a 
reasonable way to define the need for remediation, even though 
it may net have be.en used for placement purposes on most campuses, 
A word should be said about the OAT math test, ^ome may find 
it rather amazing that students who scored above the 60th percentile 
for 9th grade students were considered as not needing remediation, 

under steodr-thatr-^e are no t-^tal-k-irng— abotrtr^he— sfcid-ls 



requisite for a major in mathematics. Rather, v/e are talking about 
basic numeric competence. In functional tt^rms, a student defined 
as not in need '.of remediation is one who should be able to read 
and internet simple 'Statistical tables that might constitute 
a reading assignip_erit in a. sociology or psychology course,' That is, 
the intent of ^the OAT math test was simply to identify the number 

** -9 

of students who did not have the minimal nrmerical skills to 



complete n\ost college courses. 



.Tables 4.0^4,3 present data on' the reratLonsHip iDetweeh 
need for reifiediation and the delivery of remedialXsenvices , It 

" ■ V. 

should be noted that the percentages describing need and delivery 
derive from different data bases. That is, the percentages 



detained as in need of remediation are based upon those^students 
who took the OAT. Not al^ matriculants took the OAT. \^ 
The percentages describin^^ihe delivery of remedial services are 
based on those enrolled students receiving remediation, regardless of 
whether they took the OAT. Since those who took the OAT are only 
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a sub-set of enrolled students^ the data have limitations. Fir£?t, 

it does not follow. that those who needed remediation were, in all 
» 

cases, those who actually received it* Some students who took remedia- 

tion were not defined by OAT scores as needing it. Second ^ the estimate 

/ 

of need for remediation can be ex;trapolated to the entire group 
of enrollees, only if one assumes that the sub-set of those who 
took the test is representa;tive of all enrollees. In order to 

y' 

assess this assumption, v^e have 'analyzed the relationship between 

•/ 

need and* delivery only" for the sub-set who took the OAT. These 

/ 

analyses (not presented here) indicate that -the assumption is 
correct, '^he relationship between need for, and delivery of remedial 
services is ainos-t- identical with the data presented in tables 4.0- 

4.3. Furthermore, there are students who needed reme'^.iation v;ho did 

• ^ / 

not receive it, and, conversely, some who did not need it (according 

/ 

/ 

to the OAT) received it. 



We now consider the findings. For the 1970 enrollees at the 
,'Senior colleges (table 4.0), the need for remediation is, as one 
would, expect, inversely related to high school average. That is, 
^ as high school average increases, the need for remediation decreases. 
With the exception of level B students, the proportion taking re- 
mediation exceeds the proportion needing it. The opposite is 
true for level B students. Some colleges depart from these 
aggregate findings. Thus, &t Brooklyn, the proportion of stu- 
dents needing remediation is greater than the proportion re- 
ceiving it (although this may be a function of our suspicion 
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that our remedial course file for Brooklyn is incomplete) • • 
Among level B students at Baruch, Lehman, and York, the pro- 
portion of students taking ^remediation is equal to — or greater 
t<han the proportion needing it. 

Data for the 1971 freshmen are presented in table 4,.l, 
Both the proportions needing remediation and the proportions 
taking it were greater in 1971 than in 1970, Again, we find 
that with the exception of level B students, more students 
took remediation than needed it* Individual colleges again 
depart from these trends* 

Data for the community colleges are presented in tables 
4.2 (1970 freshmen) and 4,3 (1971), For both classes the pro- 
portion needing remediation was greater than the proportion re- 
ceiving it* This is exactly opposite to -the findings for 
the senior colleges. The only consistent exception to thisoc- 
curred jat Queensborough, where the percentage ?^'aking~reine'd1:atioh 
always exceeded the percentage defined as needing it. Moreover, 
while the proportion of students needing remediation in 1971 vwfs 
greater than in 1970, the proportion taking it was- smaller, / 

The preceding analyses must be interpreted with cauti^ft. While 
o^r (lata suggest that the delivery of remediation exceeds the need for 
it at the senior colleges, this does not mean that resources are being 
spx^nt where ti^ey are not needed. Criteria for placement of students 
into remedial courses at many of the senior colleges may well have 
been more stringent than those defining "need" in this study. 

a* 
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Table 4.0 ^ • 
Need for Remediation and Delivery of Remediation: 
Senior Colleges (1970 Freshmen) 



Level 





B 


A.l 


■ A 


.2- 


Regular 


College 


Need 
Rem. 


Take 
Rem. 


Need 
Rem. 


Take 
Rem. - 


Need 
Rem. 


Take_ 
Rem. 


_ Need 
Rem. 


Take. 
Rem. ' 


Bariich^ 


77% 


88% 


42% 


79% 


29% 


55% 


. 11% 


46% ■ 


Brooklyn 


79 


23 


53 


12 


26 


8 


7 




City College 


80 


40 


53 ' 


62 


36 


56 


8 


*26 


Hunter 


91 


66 


64 


57 


41 . 


48 


15 


21 


Le]#ian 


77 


82 


51 


58 


26 ■ 


28 


11 


11 


Queen^x 




80 


67 


64 


78 


27 


65 


7 


50 


York 


83 


86 


46 


74 


25 


56 


42 


44 












Total 


80% 


69% 


53% 


58% 


31% 


42% 


9% 


24% 
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Table 4.1 

Need for Remediation and Delivery of Remediation: . 
Senior Colleges (1971 Freshmen) 



Level 





B 


A.l 


A 


.2 


Regula 


r 


College 


Need 
Rem. 


Take 
Rem. 


Need 
Rem. 


Take 
Rem. 


Need 
Rem. 


Take 
Rem. 


Need 
Rem. 


Take 
Rem. 


Baruch 


82% 


92% 


54% 


78% 


25% 


67% 


15% 


52% 


Brooklyn 


_* 


20 


79 


27 


51 


8 


11 




City College 


97 


99 


73 


90 


44 


85 


18 


62 


Hunter 


-* 


82 


76 


59 


47 


38 


20, 


17 


Lehman 


76 


92 


61 


65 


39 


44 


36 


17 


Queens 


66 . 


13 


79 


33 


32 


54 


8 


34 


York 


71 


100 


49 


81 


. 26 


67 


19 


52 












Total 


87% 


70% 


66% 


75% 


39% 


55% 


14% 


26% 



— * N = less than 5 
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Table '4 .2 

Need for Rei^.ediation and Delivery of Remediation: 
Community , Colleges • (1970 Freshmen) 



Level 





B 




A 


Reg 1 


Reg 2 


College 


Need 
Rem-. 


Take 
Rem. 


Need 
Rem. 


Take" 
Rem. 


Need 
Rem. 


Take 
Rem. 


Need 
Rem. 


Take 
Rem. 


Kingsborough 


77% 


51% 


57% 


52% 


39% 


33% 


20% 


35% 


Mcinhattan 


80 




73 




65 




51 




NYCCC 


85 


47 


76 


38 


64 


21 


51 


23 


Queensborough 


64 


75 


48 


62 


32 


46 


21 


39 


Staten Island 


73 


55 


54 


45 


35 


32 


20 


17 






















Total 


75% 


52% 


/58% 


46% 


43% 


32% 


31% 


25% 
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Table 4.3 

Need for Remediation and Delivery of Remediation: ' 
Community Colleges (1971 Freshmen) 



Level 





B 


A 


Reg 1 


Reg 2 




Need 


Take 


Need 


Take 


Need 


Take 


Need -Take— 


College 


Rem. 


Rem. 


Rem. 


Rem. 


Rem. 


Rem. 


Rem. 


Rem. 


• 

Kingsborough 


81% 


45% 


64% 


41% 


53% 


33% 


40% 


26% 


La Guardia 


64 


100 


57 


100 


58 


100 


39 


100 


Manhattcin 


88 




■ 71 




62 




60 




NYCCC 


85 


39 


78 


32 


69 


27 


45 


18 


Queensborough 


71 


79 


55 


56 


40 


42 


25 


31_ 


Staten Island 


80 


45 


61 


27 


47 


25 


. 58 


12 






















Total 


79% 


47% 


63% 


- 38% 


^49% 


32% 


34% 


21% 
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FRESHMAN YEAR ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 
IN RELATION TO COMPENSATORY EXPERIENCE: 
' SENIOR COLLfeGES 

This* sfection considers the compensatory experienc e of the 

1970 and 1971 senior college freshmen. It assesses the relation 
of such experience to acadeinic performance outcomes. In addition, 
we can .discern any changes which may have occurred in these rela- 
tionships. That is, we may consider this ques\:ion: Are relation- 
ships between compensatory experience and academic performance 
different for the 1970 and 1971 cohorts? We believe that over this 
period changes occurred in the structure of cpmpensatory programs. 
If this is the case^ eocperience in thase^ programs may have had 
different academic outcomes for the two freshman classes; 

Before proceeding , one caveat should be noted: in^-conduettng 

these one year analyses, there is an implicit assumption that the 
effect of a compensatory effort wili. be visible during the time it 
is occurring. This assumption may well be unrealistic. Jt may 
be that the effects of compensatory courses do not show up until 
they have bee. completed. Therefore, the most appropriate assessment 
model may be to consider the relation between compensatory experi- 
ence in the frerhman year and academic performance in the second 
y?ar and beyond (after the experi^c^^as had time to take effect). 
This latter model has been applie'^, and the data are presented in 
a s^jQDsequent section. ' ^ 

1B4 ' 
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, Assessment of Remedial Course Work 



\ We consider the relationship of/ remediaftion over the freshman 
year and two academic performance criteria : grade point average 
and credit ratio. In order to interpret the findings, it is fii:st 



2 

necessary to look at the data for /OAT scores. These are pres ented 



in table' 4.4. For the senior colleges as a group, the data show 
that among the level B students who enrolled in 197Q, mean differ- 
ences in OAT scores are very small. In effect, OAT reading scores 
are unrelated to remedial experience. For all other levels of 
high school average, 1970 freshmen who did not take remediation 
exhibited higher OAT scores than those who did take remedial courses 
Among the 1971 freshmen, non-remedial students always showed higher 
OAT scores than remedial students. In general, students who took 
remediation in both terms of their freshman year were the group 



having the lowest OAT scores of any category. 

The findings for t^he senior colleges as a group seem tc hold 
quite consistently aipon^ individual colleges.. However, at some 
schools there are very few cases in certain categories. In these 
instances, apparently large differences should not be taken serious- 
ly, since they are very unstable. 

Bejfore considering the results, ve reiterate the interpretive 
guidelines. If remedial students have, on the average, lower OAT 
scores than non-remedial students, the benefit of remediation is 
suggested. If such students do as well, or better than their non-- 
remedial counterparts. 



Table 4 



Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
OAT Reading Scores in Relation to 
First Year Remediation 
(Senior Colleges) 

Level B 
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College 


No Rem, 
1970 1971 


Rem. Fall 
Only 
1970 1971 


Rem. Spring 
Only 

1\70 1971 


Rem. Both 
Terms 

1970 1971 


Baruch 


X 


.29.7 


38.0 


32.4 


39.7 


30.5 


0 


31.3 


28.0 




N 


( 7) 


( 2) 


(24) 


( 7) 


• ( 2) 


(0) 


(35) 


( 24) 


Brooklyn 


X 


V 


ZD • o 


1 Q 
OX* O 


1 n 
XD • u 


n 
U 


zo • U 


21 • 5 


■ 0 




N 


(13) 


( 4) 


( 4) 


( 1) 


(0) 


( 1) 


( 2) 


(0) 


City 


X 


29.5 


0 


26.9 


27.8 


29.0 


. 0 


32.4 


26.9 


College 


N 


(18) 


(0) 


( 7) 


(16) . 


(10) 


(0) 


(13) 


( 68) 


Hunter 


X 


28.1 


0 


27.3 


22.0 


0 


0 


35.0 , 


17:5 




N 


(14)- 


(0) 


(26) 


( 1) 


tO) 


(0) 


( 2)^ 


( 2) 


Lehman 


X 


38.9 


53.0 


34.2 


.34.8 


34.3 


21.0 


27.4 


27.4 




N 


(11) 


( 1) 


(38) 


(20) 


( 3) 


(1) 


(2:o 


( 26) . 


Queens 


X 


0 


45.0 


39.3 


29.0 


56.0 


■ 0 


0 


30.0 




N 


(0) 


( 3) 


( 4) 


( 1) 


( 1) 


(0) 


(0) ■ 


( 2) 


York 




32.5 


0 


3? . 8 


32.0 


0 


0 


31.2 


37 .-4 






( 4) 


(0) 


(16) 


( 2) 


(0) 


(0) 


(25) 


( 5) 


TOTAL 


31.3 
(67) 


37.9 

(10) 


■ 31: 

(119) 


32.3 
(48) 


31.9 
(16) 


24. b 

( 2) 


3U.4 

(99) 


Z/,b ■ 
(127) 



18G 
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Table 4.4 (Continued) - ^- 

^ • 

Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
OAT Reading » Scores in Relation to' 

First Year Remediation 4 
(Senior Colleges) 

. * Level A.l 



College 


■No Rem. 
1970 ■ 197\s 


Rem. Pall 
Only 
— 1970 1971 


Rem . Spring 

Only 
1970 1971 


. Rem. Both 
Terms 
1970 1971 


Baruch 




. 40.6 


39.0 


36.8 


38.5 


48. "5 


34.6 


35.1 


33.7 






. (36) 


(28) 


(50) 


(43) ■ 


( 2) 


( 8) 


(91) 


(12)^ 


Brooklyn 




38.7 


31.7 


34.5 


33.3 


30.3 


21.0 


37.0 


23.7 






(132) 


(15) 


(18) 


( 4) 


■( 4) 


( 1) 


( 3) 


( 3) 


City College 


41.7 


43.0 


35.6 


33.3 


36.9 


42.4 


34.3 


32.4 






(60) 


(18) 


(59)' 


(100) 


(23) 


(22) 


(84) 


(313) 


Hunter 




38.9 


38.5 


33.4 


33.3 


34.5 


30\0 


29.6 


24.8 






(95) 


(54) 


(113) 


(59) 


( 4) 


( 1) 

V 


(16) 


. (27) 


Lehman 




. .42.1 


40.1 


~ 36.2 


36.6 


46.5 


31.9 


29.8 


29.7 






(90) 


(69). 


(97) 


(120) 


( 2) 


(15) 


(28) 


(49) 


Queens 




42.4 


39.0 


36.5 


33.3 . 


• 23.0 


■ 0 


28.9 


30.0 






(11) 


( 4) 


(26) 


( 8) 


( 1) 


(0) 


(12) 


( 2) 


York > 




32.5 


42.8 


33.8 


46.7' 


0 


'3.5 


31.2^ 


35.9 






( 4) 


(21) 


(16) 


(30) 


(0) 


( 4) 


(25) 


(77) ■ 


TOTAL 




40.4 

' (453) 


39.4 

(209) 


35.5 
(402) 


35.8 
(364) 


36.8 

(38) 


37.1 

(51) 


34.2 

(294) 


32.5 

v583) 
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Table 4.4 (Continued) 

Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
OAT Reading Scores in Relation to 
First Year Remediation 
(Senior Colleges) 

Level A, 2 





No 


Rem. 


Rem. 


Fall 


Rem. 


Spring 


- Rem. 


Both 








Only 




Only 




Terms 


College 


1970 


1971 


■1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


Baruch 


44 .8 


45.1 


38.3 


39.2 


'39 


.9 


39 


.6 


38.1 


38.3 




(174) 


(ro6r 


(78) 


(102) 


( 


9) 


' ( 


9) 


(141) 


(179) 


Brooklyn 


41.5 


37.7 


'40^6 


30.6 


36 


.0 


26 


.3. 


19.5 


28.3 




■ (403) 


(133) 


(34) 


ys) 


( 


8) 


( 


4) 


( 2) 


( 3) 


City College 


45.3 


49.3 


36.6 


1 38.8 


36 


.2 


45 


.9 


35.6 


-36.2 




(186) 


(65) 


(119) 


[ (180) 


(29) 


(38) 


(175) 


. (406) 


Hunter 


42.0 


42.0 


37./^ 


^ 34.9 


31 


.1 




0 


29.3 


28.5 




(257) 


(313) 


(221)^ 


V ^^^^ 


( 


8) 




(0) 


(12) 


(38) 


Lehman 


46.0 


44.5- 


37.5 




39 


.6 


34 


.8 . 


33.6 


30.9 


1 


(399) 


(258) 


(128) 


■ 169\ 


(15) 


(11) 


(34) 


(59.) 


4 

.Queens 


46.2 


44.4 


4C.2 


39.2 " 


\ 40 


.6 


45 


.5 


36.8 


40. 7^ 




(126) 


(85) 


(204) 


(92) 


\(1 


1) 


( 


2). 


(53) 


(10).- 


York 


4"6.9 


46.6 


40.8 


41.9 


Ml 


.3 


42 


.0 


39.1 


39.9 




(116) 


(73) 


(85) 


66 


/( 


6) 




5 


(76) 


102 


TOTAL 


44.2 


43.4 


38.6 




37 


.6 


41 


.9 


36.6 


36.4 




(1661) 


(1033) 


(869) 


(763) 


(86) 


(69) 


(4S3) 


(797) 



\ 



0 



1B8 
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Table 4*4 (Continued) 

Comparisoh of ^970 and. 1971 Freshmen: 
OAT Reacbi»<^Scores in Relation to 
First Year Remediation 
(Senior Colleges) 



Regular 





NO 


Hem. 


K6m. 


-Fan — ' 




bpring 


Kerti.' 


Both 








Only 


Only" 


Terms 


College 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


oarucn 


47 • o 


AO C 

HO •b 


42.7 


41.8 


41.0 


•43.1 


39.9 


41.0 




(191) 


(183) 


(.67) 


. (74) 


( 3) 


(12) 


(98) 


(145) 


Brooklyn 


48.4 


46.2 


47.8 


46.3 


42.6* 


46.6 


31.0 


. 33.0 


<« 


(2409) 


(1731) 


( 8) 


(. 3) 


(11) 


( 8) 


( 1) 


( 4) 


City College 


50.4 


51.4 


40.0 


45.4 


43.3 


49U 


. 37.3 


38.4 


(865) 


(256) 


C155) 


(239) . 


(35) 


(152) 


(165) 


(406) 


Hunter 


47.9 


47.4 


42.7 


36.9 


33.5, 


54.0 


29.9 


32.2 




(1123) 


(999) 


<282) 


(169) 


( 8) 


( 1) 


(11) 


(31) 


Lehman 


48.4 


47.-8 


. 40.3 


41.7 




» 43 . 5 


j4 . z 


32.6 




(623)' 


(612) 


(65) 


(10'5) 


(UO- 


(-8) 


( 5) 


(17) ■ 


Queens - 


50.9 


49.3 


46.7 


46.6 


48.8 


50.6 


43.3. 


45.0 




(1073) 


(1310) 


(1032) 


(666) 


(60) 


(4C) 


(113 r 


(26) 


York 


47.1 


50.0 


45.0 


43.9 


47. C 


48.0 


42.8 


• 41.4 




(42) 


(92)- 


(24) 


(45) 


( 2) 


( 3)-. 


(16) 


(50) 


TOT^ 


49.0 


47.8 


44.9 


44.3 


45.0 


49.0 


*39.5 


39.0 


(6326) 


(5183) 


(1633) 


(1301) 


(130) 


(230) 


(409) 


(679) 



m 

♦ 

ERIC 
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Remediation in relation to GPA and Credit Ratio / Data 
for GPA are presented in table 4.5. For the senior colleges as 
a group, there are no apparent effects of remediation among level 
B students. That is, those who took no remediation in their 
freshmen year were more likely to earn c; C average than those who 
had remediarl experience. Among the individual colleges, interpre- 
tation is difficult due to the rather small nxamber of cases in- 
volved. 

Among lev* 1 A.l students, there is- at least a suggestion 
of remedial effects for both 1970 and 1971 cohorts. The non-reme- 
dial group were more likely to earn a C average, but the differences 
between the non- remedials and the remedials are small. Thus, 48% 
of those who took no remedial work in 1970 jg^arned a C average, com- 
pared with 44% who took remedial work' in the Fall only. Among 
individual 'colleges, we note the apparent impact of remediation f or • 
the second open admissions class. Thus, at Baruch 40% of the 15/1 

group who took no remediation attained a full year GPA of 2.00 or 

j 

better. This was true for 38% of those who took remedial work in 
the Fall \jo\it their OAT scores were similar, to the non-remedial 
group.) and*36% of those who took it for both tarms. These differences 
* are veuy small, and we conclude that the remedial students who took 
this work both terms did as well as those with no remediation. The 
same finding is exhibited at Hunter College^ Thus, at Baruch, City 
College, and Hunter there is some evidence that remediation had 
positive effects. Furthermore ,^ these* effects are iroted for the 
second year of open admissions, suggesting progress fn program 
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We now consider the findings for level A, 2 students ♦ Among 
the 1970 enroilees, those who took remediation in the fall only 
were just as likely to earn a C average as those who took none at 
all. For the 1971 freshmen, remedial courses taken in the fall only 
or in the spring only seemed to be effective, in that these groups 
were about as likely to earn a C average as those who had no reme-- 
diation in their freshman year. In short, more categories of remedial 
students did as well as non-remedial students in the second year 
of open admissions than in the first year. Among individual 
colleges progress in the second year is notev/orthy at Baruch, City 
College, and Hunter. At Brooklyn, Queens and York positive effects 
of remediation are suggested for both freshman classes. 

Among regular students, those who took remediation in the fall 
only perform as well or better than those who did not take remediation 
Other remedial categories perform less well than their non-remedial 
counterparts. Overall there are no differences from 1970 to 1971. 

We nov7 consider freshman year remediation in relation to 
credit ratio* Does remedial experience incraase the probabilities 
that a ^student will earn at least 75% of the credits for which 
he registers? The data are presented in table 4.6. 

For level B students, those in the 1970 cohort who took 
remediation did as well or better than the non-remedial group. 
For example, 58% who took remediation both terms earned a credit 
ratio of .75 or better, compared with 49% for those taking no 
remediation at all. Among the 1971 group, the impact of remediation 
seems less consistent. Those who took remediation in th6 fall 
only did almost as well as their non-remedial counterparts, but 
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c 

those who took remediation both terms did less well. The data 

for individual colleges are thin due to the small numbers involved, 

and we make no interpretations at the individual college level- 

Among level A.l students, those with remedial experience do 
as well as those with none. These remedial effects seem more 
consistent for the 1971 group than for the 1970 group- Among 
individual colleges, positive effects are npted at City College, 
Hunter, Lehman, and York • 

For level A. 2 students remedial experience seemed to increase 
the chances of attaining a .75 credit ratio. This was true for 
both classes. However, the effect seems stronger for the second 
open admissions class, since all three remedial groups approximate 
the performance of the non-remedial group. Among individual 
colleges performance of the remedials was stronger in 1971 than in 
1970 at Baruch, Lehman, and York. 

For regular students there are also apparent effects of 
remediation. However, these seem to occur primarily for those 
students who took remediation in the fall only. The other remedial 
categories did less well than their peers who did not take^ remedi- 
ation . 

In summary, the data suggest that remedial course-work had 
some positive effects on students' academic performance. The 
data also suggest that these effects occurred more often in 
the second year of open admissions. 
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2^ Credit Load and Academic Perf orinance , One aspect of the 
compensatory policy under open admissions has been to limit the 
credit load taken by students having deficits in academic skills. 
As table 4.7 shows^ students who attempt fewer credits over the 
course of their freshman year also tend to have lower OAT reading 
scores. Of course, we have no direct evidence that students 
who -attempted fewer credits did so as a result of college policy. 
In some cases these may have been decisions made by individual 
students, rather than results of explicit placement criteria 
applied to the student by college staff. Moreover, the data to be 
presented are not independent of remediation experience. That is, 
students who take remediation will, in most cases, also be attempting 
fewer credits, since remedial courses typically carry either no 
credit or fewer credits than non-remedial courses. 
Nevertheless, the correlation between remedial course-work and 
restricted credit load is not perfect. Many students attempt less 
than normal credit loads while not taking remediation, and some 
students who take remediation are, nevertheless, taking a normal 
credit load. ^ 

Table 4.8 presents the data on freshman year GPA in relation 
to credits attempt-ed. For level B students, we note certain effects 
of credit load restriction. For the 1970 freshmen, those who 
attempted less than 16 credits over their first year were about 
as likely to achieve a 2.00 GPA as those who attempted 16-23.99 
credits. However, neither group did as well as those who attempted 
24 or ncre credits. For the 1971 group, those on restricted credit 

\ 
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TABLE 4.7 

Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
OAT Reading Scores in Relation To 
Credits Attempted in First Year 
(Senior Colleges) 

Level B 



Credits Attempted 





24 or more 


16-^3.99 


less 


than 16 


COLLEGE 




1971 


1970 


1971 


i 67rt' 


1 Ql^ 




35.9 


41.7 


31. 5 


29.5 


27.9 


25.8 


BARUCH 


(17) 


(6) 


(24) 


(12) 


(25) 


(12) 




32.1 


32. 3 


25.4 


22.0 


0 


27.0 


BROOKLYN 


(14) 


(3) 


(5) 


(1) 




(1) 




30.8 


41,4 


29. 3 


. 28.6 


29.4 


25.0 


CITY COLLEGE 


(13) 


(7) 


(15) 


(21) 


(15) 


(51) 




29.4 


20. 0 


28.9 


22.0 


24.3 


15.0 


HUNTER 


(13) 


(1) 


(14) 


(1) 


(9) 


(1) 




34.7 


34.4 


29 .7 


31.9 


30.3 


25.8 


LEHMAN 


(46) 


(17) 


(19) 


(16) 


(9) 


(15) 




28.0 " 


43. 5 


56.0 


39.0 


40.0 


21.0 


QUEENS 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 




33.1 


31.0 


31.0 


39.3 


32.6 


34.0 


YORK 


(18) 


(1) 


(17) 


(3) 


(10) 


(3) 




33.3 


36.7 


30.3 


30. 3 


28.9 


25.4 


TOTAL 


(122) 


(37) 


(95) 


(55) 


(69) 


(84) 



Level A.l 



Credits Attempted 





24 or more 


16 


-23.99 


less i:han 16 


COLLEGE 


1970 


1971 


1$7C 


1971 


197D 


1971 




40.0 


37.4 


34 .6 


34 .5 


36.0 


34.0 


BARUCH 


(6V) 


(71) 


(79) 


(73) 


(30) 


(44) 




37.6 


32.5 


36 .5 


29.9 


44.5 


25.7 


BROOKLYN 


(121) 


(11) 


(22) 


(8) 


(11) 


(3) 




37.5 


38 .4 


36 .2 


33.0 


3G.G 


36.6 


CITY COLLEGE 


(118) 


(119) 


(54) 


(175) 


(44) 


(146) 




35.4 


34 .0 


34 .7 


33.6 


37.0 


34.3 


HUNTER 


(89) 


(60) 


(65) 


(51) 


(60) 


(23) 




38 .8 


38.8 


33 .1 


32.7 


36.8 


31.6 


LEHMAN 


(160) 


(140) 


(18) 


(61) 


(34) 


(41) 




35.8 


37 .3 


34 .8 


32.8 


36.7 


31.6 


QUEENS 


(12) 


(4) 


(12) 


(6) 


(24) 


(2) 




39.8 


39 .7 


37 .3 


38 .9 


36.5 


36.6 


YORK 


(78) 


(46) 


(30) 


(52) 


(22) 


(33) 




38.1 


37 .8 


35.3 


34.0 


37.0 


31.9 


TOTAL 


(645) 


(451) 


(280) 


(426) 


(225) 


(292) 



ERIC 



2u4 



Level A. 2 



Credits Attempted 



COLLEGE 


24 or more 






1 PCTQ 


than 16 


19/1) 


1971 


1970 


l57l 


1970 


1971 


BARUCH 


43.0 

(223) 


43.1 

(185) 


39 . 5 
(114) 


JO • 1 

(127) 


J / • o 

(61) 


(70) 


BROOKLYN 


41.5 

(380) 


37.0 
(111) 


39 . 4 

(37) 


J4 . 1 

(15) 


/in ^ 
(26) 


J D • U 

(15) 


CITY COLLEGE 


40.6 

(303) 


41.9 

(295) 


37 . 5 
(118) 


36.6 
(218) 


Jo • 4 

(73) 


J J • 0 

(162) 


HUNTER 


40.3 

(264) 


39.9 

(263) 


4 U . J 

(108) 


Q 

o \j • y 

(126) 


37 6 
(100) 


39.8 
(80) 


LEHMAN 


43.6 
(472) 


43.2 

(330) 


36.0 

(18) 


33.9 
(73) 


42.6 

(71) 


37.9 
(72) 


QUEENS 


42.9 

(191) 


41.8 

(93) 


40.3 

(120) 


43.0 

(60) 


40.4 

(71) 


38.9 

(33) 


YORK 


43.3 

(201) 


44.4 

(131) 


40.. 4 
(49) 


40.0 

(69) 


43.9 

(30) 


41.1 
(40) 


TOTAL 


42.2 

(2034) 


41.8 
(1408) 


39.4 

(564) 


37.5 
(688) 


39.6 
(432) 


37.6 
(472) 



Regular 



Credits Attempted 



COLLEGE 


24 O 


r- more 


16-23.9.9 


less than 16 


1^76 


l$7i 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


BARUCH 


45.6 

(259) 


46.7 

(266) 


40.2 

(67) 


39.7 
(88) 


43.1 

(30) 


41.8 

(47) 


BROOKLYN 


48.5 - 
(2251) 


46.4 

(1628) 


47.3 
(70) 


40.6 

(38) 


46.3 

(95) 


44.6 

(62) 


CITY COLLEGE 


47.8 
(960) 


46.8 

(662) 


43.9 

(145) 


40.9 
(241) 


45.9 
(96) 


41.4 

(132) 


HUNTER 


47.3 
(1011) 


46.2 

(899) 


45.0 

(178) 


44.3 

(126) 


45.5 
(179) 


43.5 

. (117) 


LEHMAN 


47.5 

(628) 


47.0 

(642) 


48 .7 

(20) 


42.3 

(36) 


45.7 
(42) 


44.7 

(51) 


QUEENS 


48.9 

(1686) 


48.7 

(1611) 


47.1 

(386) 


47 .6 

(257) 


47.7 

(177) 


46.7 
(147) 


YORK 


46.2 

(66) 


47.5 

(137) 


45.6 

(11) 


42.9 

(29) 


41.4 

(7) 


44.1 

(21) 


TOTAL 


48.1 

(6861) 


47.2 

(5845) 


45.6 

(877) 


43.5 

(815) 


46.2 

(626) 


43.9 
(577) 
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loads (less than 24 credits) were just as likely to earn a C average 
as those who attempted 24 or more credits. Thus, while restricted 
load seems to have some positive effect in both years, these effects 
appear stronger for the 1971 cohort. For individual colleges, in 
most cases the number of students is very small, and we do not 
attempt interpretations for this level. 

Among 197 0 enrollees in the level A.l category, those who 
registered for less than 16 credits were more likely to earn a 
C average than those registering for 16-23.99 credits. They are 
also about as likely to attain a C average as those who attempted 
24 or more credits. For the 1971 group, no such effect is apparent. 
The restricted credit load policies seem to have worked best at 
City College in 1970 (although not in 1971) . The apparent indi- 
cations of some success at Baruch, Hunter, and Lehman are vitiated 
by the fact that the comparison groups are similar in OAT scores. 

For the senior colleges as a whole, restricted credit load 
does not appear to have had any beneficial effect for level A. 2 
students of either the 1970 or 1971 cohorts. However, there are 
a few campuses where the data move against the general direction 
of the findings. Thus, at Brooklyn students who attempted less 
than 16 credits were more likely to earn a C average than those 
who attempted 16-23.99 credits. Other apparent effects cannot 
be interpreted as a benefit of restricted credit load, since the 
comparison groups have similar OAT scores. 
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For the senior colleges as a whole there is no discernible 
effect of credit Joad restriction for regular students. The more 
credits for which a student registered, the greater the probability 
that bit least a C average was achieved. At Lehman in 1970 those 
who attempted less than 16 credits did as well as those who 
attempted 16-23.99 credits. However the number of students 

is rathei^^ small. 

Tabl^4.9 presents data depicting the relationship between 
first year^redits attempted and freshman year credit ratio. For 
the ser ior cblleges considered as a group, restriction of credit 
load during the freshman year had only one discernible effect: 
Level B studen\s who registered for 16-23.99 credits (in 1971) were 
about as likely\ to earn a .75 credit ratio as those who attempted 
24 or mere. For\other levels, no effects were apparent. However, 
there are some colleges where this aeneral finding does not hold. 

For the 1971 J3vel B freshmen at Baruch and Lehman, the proba- 
bility that a student would earn 75% of credits attempted was 
enhanced among those students attempting less than 16 credits. 
That is, if we compare these students with those who attempted 16-23.99 
credits, the former did as well or better. However, in no case 
do students on restricted credit loads approximate the performance 
of those attempting 24 or more credits. 

Among level A.l students, there are also a few examples which 
suggest some benefits of credit restriction:.. At Hunter and Lehman, 
1970 freshmen who attempted less than 16 credits vere more likely 
to earn a .75 credit ratio than those who attempted 16-23.99 credits. 
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At these schools no such benefit was apparent the following year. 

There are also some isolated cases of restricted credit load 
effects for regular students. These occur for the 1971 
freshmen. At Lehman^ those who attempted less than 16 credits 
did as v.'ell as those who attempted 16-23.99 credits. However, 
their performance did not approximate the performance of those 
taking 24 or m.ore credits. Only at York does restricted credit 
load appear to equalize performance. 

In summary, the policy of reduced credit load appears to have 
had some effect for level B students, particularly in 1971. Those 
who took moderately reduced loads (16-23.99 credits in the first 
year) approximated the performance of those not restricted. For 
other levels, there are only a few isolated instances suggesting 
any effect of credit restrictions. However, on the basis of these 
current findings, we believe that it is premature to consider 
abandoning the policy. In the first place, our analyses are 
'-rude in that they do not separate the groups shov.'n in the tollcwing 
chart : 

Reduced Credit Load 



Taking Remediation 
YES 

NO 



YES 



NO 



A 


B 


C 


D 
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If we v;ere to distinauish betv;een those in cell A and those in 
cell C, it is possible that the resi its described above might 
be different. Until these fcrthcoriro analyses have been per- 
formed, we believe that no inferences should be made concerning 
policy ♦ 

3* Compensatory Programs and Student Retention . The effects 
of compensatory programs involve more than academ.ic perform.ance • 
Vie also wish to consider the question of effects on retention • 

The relationship between remediation experience in the 
fixsc semester of the freshman year and retention after one 
semester is depicted in table 4.10, If one considers all of 
the data for the senior colleges as a group, it is apparent 
that students who took remediation in their first semester 
were just as likely to return for their second «5emester as 
those v7ho did not take remediation. Indeed., for 1971 level B and 

\A.l students, the remedial? v;ere r^rre likely to be retained. In- 
asmuch as those who took remediation u:-:aany bad lower levels of 
acaaemic skills, one v/oul'^ e/pect their retortion tc be lower. 
Since not, one may infer that the remedial experience in- 

creased the likelihood of retentjor, at least durinq the early 
stages of the students' acader-i^ careers. 

What is true in general for the senior ccileges does not 
held necessarily for every mdividuai college. This is particularly 
the case for reg\ilar students who took remediation. ?t Baruch in 
both 1970 and 1971, students ^ho cook no remediation woro more 
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Comparison of 1970 & 1971 Freshmen: Retention Rates After 
One Semester in Pelation to First Semester Remediation 

(Senior Colleges) 



LEVEL B 



COLLEGE 


No Rem. 


One Rem. 


c 


2+ Rem. 




70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Baruch 


54% 


11 


-» 


4 


79% 


39 


92% 


12 


90% 


39 


84% 


32 


Brooklyn 


88 


33 


92 


12 


80 


10 




3 


- 




— 


- 


City College 


80 


41 




1 


67 


12 


92 


13 


73 


15 


85 


87 


Hunter 


72 


18 




2 


86 


22 






38 


13 


100 


9 


Lehman 


89 


19 




6 


78 


23 


93 


55 


82 


62 


91 


11 


Queens 




2 


68 


79 




1 




5 




3 




7 


York 


90 


10 






93 


15 


8- 


6 


89 


46 


100 


8 


TOTAL 


4i 


134 


72 


104 


81 


122 


90 


94 


81 


178 


87 


154 



LEVEL A.l 







No 


Rem. 






One ^ 


.em. 




2+ Rem. 


COLLEGE 


70 


„ 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Baruch 


91% 


46 


83% 


58 


92% 


104 


81% 


96 


91% 


66 


94% 


106 


Brooklyn 


92 


179 


91 


22 


96 


25 




7 








1 


City College 


79 


104 


79 


57 


90 


80 


81 


151 


87 


87 


85 


388 


Hunter 


79 


125 


83 


97 


78 


130 


81 


31 


76 


34 


94 


110 


Lehman 


89 


124 


86 


127 


81 


58 


87 


210 


82 


113 


97 


31 


Queens 


75 


12 


64 


22 


81 


26 


100 


8 


100 


17 




3 


York 


35 


47 


91 


34 


77 


44 


86 


66 


93 


87 


94 


78 


TOTAL 


86 


637 


83 


417 


85 


467 


84 


569 1 87 


404 


89 


717 
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Comparison of 1970 & L971 Freshiaen: Retenrion Rates After 
One Semester in Relation to First Semester Remediation 

(Senior Co3 leges) 







No 


Rem . 




One Rem. 


2+ Rem. 


COLLEGE 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Baruch 


89% 


211 


87% 


172 


89% 


204 


89% 


207 


96%" 


51 


89% 


137 


Brooklyn 


93 


525 


87 


273 




48 


87 


2 4 








1 


City College 


89 


272 


84 


1?.9 


88 


19 3 




253 


86 


156 


86 


458 


Hunter 


84 


320 


88 


423 


79 


..34 


'8 


45 


89 


64 


91 


213 


Lehman 


84 


534 


85 


396 


84 


103 


85 


263 


84 


110 


77 


48 


Queens 


90 


160 


87 


100 


92 




83 


r\ r— 


92 


79 


83 


23 


York 


88 


158 


1 90 
1 


107 


89 




; 8-: 


124 


89 


106 


87 


91 


TOTAL 


88 


2180 


1 e7 


1600 


87 


1099 


86 


1011 


88 


566 


87 


971 





No Reip . 


One Ryd. 


2+ Rem. 


COT.r.F.GE 


70 N 


71 N 


70 




—21 




7 0 N 


71 • 


N 


Baruch 


941 


, 222 


89% 


2 '-7 


93% 


J. "3 '■ 


03 


% 210 


86% 


22 


84% 


6 


Brooklyn 


96 


2797 


95 


2 39 4 


91 


il 


110 


8 










City College 


93 


1067 


90 


456 


93 


249 


-2 


428 


94 


129 


90 


32 


Hunter 


87 


1371 


89 


1414 


84 


303 


78 


65 


91 


66 


88 


22 


Lehman 


90 


773 


92 


791 


30 


49 


9 5 


151 


88 


51 


100 




Queens 


93 


1283 


93 


148S 


94 


1042 


9 4 


678 


95 


237 


91 


81 


York 


85 


65 


90 


lis 


88 


25 


96 


78 


^„ 


26 


90 


4! 


TOTAL 


93 


7578 


92 


6912 ; 




i d'P, 


9 3 


1618 


93 


531 


89 


76' 
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TABLE 4.10 

Comparison of 1970 & 1971 Freshmen: Retention Rates After 
One Semester in Relation to First Semester Remediation 

(Senior Colleges) 



NO HIGK SCHOOL AVERAGE 



COLLEGE 


No Rem. 


One 


1 

Rem. 


2+ Rem. 


70 


M 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


70 


N 


71 


N 


Baruch 




1 




1 


















Brooklyn 


85 


161 




1 


70 


10 














City College 




3 
















1 






Hunter 


73 


63 






78 


23 








5 






Lehman 


85 


52 






100 


18 






72 


18 






Queens 


82 


17 




7 


93 


14 


84 


19 


89 


9 


93 


14 


York 


89 


9 








7 






100 


12 






TOTAL 


82 


306 


44 


9 


86 


72 


84 


19 


84 


45 


93 


14 



2^2 
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likely to return for their second semester than students who took 
two or more remedial courses in their first term. I^t Hunter stu- 
dents in the 1971 group who took one remedial course were less 
likely to enroll for the second semester than students who took 
no remedial course or who took two such courses. 

The relation between retention rates and credits attempted is 
shown in table 4.11. For the senior colleges as a group the find- 
ings are quite clear; they indicate that students v/ho attempt 
very few credits (less than 8) in the initial term of college are 
less likely to return ^or the second semester. However, v;ith the 
exception of regular f=;tudents, those who began with moderately 
reduced loads did about as w^ll as those on regular loads, par- 
ticularly in 1971. 

There are some instances where individual colleges depart 
from this trend. Thus, level B students in the 1971 group at 
Lehman College v;ho attempted less than 8 credits, were as likely 
to return for their second semester as those who registered for 
12 or more credits. 

In summary, the data on credit restriction indicate that a 
moderate restriction of credit seems to increase the chances that 
a student will return for the second semester of the freshmen 
year. This is true for level B students in 1971, for level A.l 
students in both years, and for A. 2 students in 1971. 
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FRnsnrAN YFAR ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE IN RFLATTON TO 
CO^TENSATORY EXPERIENCE: COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

This sectiQn proceeds in the same fashion as the previous 
section. We consider first the relation between remedial course 
experience and academic performance. Second, v;e look at the effects 
of restricted credit loads- Third, compensatory experience is 
considered in relation to retention. 
Remediation and Academic Performance 

Before presenting the data, it is first necessary to consider 
the relationship between OAT reading scores and remediation. Table 
4.12 presents the results. For the community colleges as a group, and 
for all levels of high school average, students who took remediation 
had lower mean OAT scores than those who did not. It should be 
pointed out that one remedial category (spring only) frequently 
shows OAT scores v;hich are similar to the non-remedial group. 
However, relatively few students exhibit this pattern of remediation. 
The great majority of remedial students took it in the fall only, 
followed by those who took it for both terms. Inasmuch as these 
groups have lower OAT scores than the non--rer'Odial category, we 
can invoke the previously stated assessment criterion; namely, that 
remediation is considered to have beneficial effects ^if remedial 
students perform as well or better than their counterparts in the 
same high school category who did not take remediation. 

Tt should be noted that the pattern of OAT scores for 
individual campuses does, in some cases, depart from the general 



Table 4.12 
Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
OAT Reading Scores in Relation to 
First Year Remediation 
(Community Colleges) 



Level B 





No. 


Rem. 


Rem. 


Fall 


Rem . 


Spring 


Rem. 


Both 








Only 


Only 


Tern^s 


College 




iy / i 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


ly /U 


ly/i ■ 


Kingsborough 




J4 . / 


32.6 


24.0 


31.9 


33.3 


■ 33.4 


26.5 


(213) 


(132) 


(169) 


aoi) 


(54) 


(24) 


•(111) 


(27) 


NYCCC 


J 3 . D 


J 2 . u 


28.2 


28.5 


28.0 


31.0 


22.3 


21.4 




(216) 


(128) 


(141) 


(64) 


( 5) 


( 6) 


(65) 


(22) 


Queensborough 


40.6 


38.7 


34.4 


32. S 


30. 8 


30.3 


30.0 


27.5 


(114) 


(55) 


(274) 


(202) 


(274) 


( 4) . 


(144) 


(43) 


Staten Island 


39.7 


31.6 


31,1 


51.5 


34. 3 


32 .5 


26.0 


19.0 




(98) 


(81) 


(146) 


(74) 


(10) 


( 4) 


(15) 


( 1) 


TOTAL 


(35.5) 


33.7 


32.1 


30.0 


31.8 


32.5 


29.4 


25.9 




(641) 


(396) 


(730) 


(441) 


(78) 


(38) 


(335) 


(93) 



Level A 





No. 


Rem. 


Rem. 


Fall 


Rem. Spring 


Rem. 


Both 








Onlv 


Only 




Terms 


College 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


Kingsborough 


37.4 


36.9 


37.2 


25.8 


34.1 


33.6 


36.2 


33.2 




(210) 


(225) 


(135) 


(131) 


(39) 


(21) 


(125) 


(26) 


NYCCC 


35.4 


35.2 


28.8 


27.5 


33.9 


22.3 


21.6 


23.4 




(259) 


(140) 


(107) 


(62) 


( 9) 


( 4) 


(58) 


(18) 


Queensborough 


42.3 


41.6 


36.9 


35.0 


39.0 


30.0 


31.3 


28 .9 




(278) 


264 


(348) 


(285) 


( 8) 


( 2) 


(106) 


(56) 


Staten Island 


41.3 


36.9 


32.9 


33.0 


34.7 


28 .5 


29.8 


32.0 




(210) 


(121) 


(186) 


(56) 


( 3) 


( 2) 


(17) 


( :) 


TOTAL 


39. 1 


38.2 


34.9 


31.8 


34.7 


31.4 


31.4 


■ 29.1 




(957) 


(750) 


(776) 


(532) 


(59) 


(29) 


(306) 


(101) 
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Table 4.12 2OO 
Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
OAT Reading Scores in Relation to 
First Year Remediation 
(Community Colleges) 



Regular 1 





No. 


Rem. 


Rem. Fall 


Rem. Spring 


Rem . 


Both 








Only 




Only 




Terms 


College 


1970 


1971 


197 0 


19/1 


1 y / u 


ly 1 


1970 


1971 


Kingsborough 


40.5 


38.1 




27 8 


40.2 


38 6 


37. 3 


33.0 




(157) 


(191) 


(63) 


(87) 


(33) 


(26) 


(33) 


(21) 


NYCCC 


37.4 


37.3 


\ 29. 2 


26 . 1 


30.3 


35.3 


22.0 


23.8 




\ ^ J V ; 


\ JL JL 0 ; 


\ (71) 


(39) 


(11) 


( 6) 


(21) 


(13) 


Queensborough 


44.5 


43.0 


38.1 


35.8 


34.1 


36.8 


26 .6 


31.1 




(308) 


(314) 


(pi5) 


(200) 


( 7) 


( 6) 


(45) 


( 4) 


Staten Island 


44.3 


39.1 


34.7 


35.0 


38.3 


40.0 


25.4 


0 




(219) 


(87) 


(!L10) 


(41) 


( 3) 


( 2) 


(10) 




TOTAL 


42.0 


40.3 


36.1 


32.8 


37. 3 


37.9 


30.0 


30.3 




(914) 


(710) 


(459) 


(367) 


(54) 


(40) 


(109) 


(68) 



Regular 2 





No. 


Rem. 


Rem. Fall 


Rem . Sp 


ring 


Rem. 


Both 








Only 




Only 




Terms 


College 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 




ly /± 


Kingsborough 


32.8 


39.0 


32. 6 


29.0 


31.9 


40.6 


33.4 


35.6 


(213) 


(75) 


(169) 


(26) 


(54) 


( 7) 


(111) 


( 7) 


NYCCC 


40.9 


39.6 


24. 5 


31.4 


32.2 


37.0 


25. 3 


21.8 




(132) 


(105) 


(26) 


(15) 


( 9) 


( 2) 


(14) 


( 5) 


Queensborough 


48.2 


45.1 


38.7 


36.8 


29.0 


49.0 


34.0 


37.5 


(137) 


(165) 


(74) 


(74) 


( 1) 


( 3) 


( 9) 


( 4) 


Staten Island 


46.9 


43.6 


33.7 


41.9 


38.0 


33.0 


35.0 


0 




(182) 


(70) 


(42) 


(13) 


( 5) 


( 1) 


( 1) 


( 0) 


TOTAL 


41.6 


4 2.4 


36.6 


35,1 


36.7 


41.4 


32.0 


31.8 




(664) 


(415) 


(165) 


(128) 


(23) 


(13) 


(28) 


(16) 
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copirrunity college pattern. Thus, for level P students at ^'i^.c3- 
borough (1970 cohort) the remedial and non-remedial students 
have very similar OAT scores. The same is true for the 1971 cohort 
at Staten Island. Kingsborough seems to show the same pattern 
for other levels of high school average for the 1970 cohort. With 
this in mind, we should expect somewhat more from Kingsborough 
(for the 1970 cohort). That is, since the remedial students are 
at about the same level as the non-remedial students, the exposure 
to remediation should have the effect of generating superiority 
rather than equality in academic performance. 

Table 4.13 presents the relationship between first -ear 
remedial experience and cumulative GPA (since Borough of r.anhattan 
Community Co-31eqe has, for all practical purposes, not used remedial 
courses as a compensatory device for the students included in 
this study, they are excluded from the analyses) . For level B 
students at Kingsborough it appears that remediation, particularly 
for those v;ho tocV it both terms, was effective. In 1970, 54% who 
took no remediation earned a C average, compared with 66% who took 
it both terms. In 1971, all remedial groups at Kingsborough showed 
benf^fits from remediation. At NYCCC , those who took remediation 
in the fall only (1971 cohort) performed as well as those who 
took no remediation. At Queensborougb the data indicate that 
reifedistion was effective for the 1970 group, but not for the 
1071 cohort. 
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For level sturlents at Kingsborough there is again the strong 
suggestion for both classes that remediation was beneficial. 
At NYCCC this v;as true for the 1970 freshrren who took remediation 
in the fall only., Hov/ever, it was not true for those who took 
remediation both terms. The same conclusion applies to Que'^ns- 
borough. At Staten Island the data suggest that 1971 freshmen 
who took remediation in the fall performed almost as v;ell as 
those who took no remediation. 

Tor regular I students, the Kingsborough data show^ that the 
1970 remedial t7roup performed at about the same level as the 
non~remedia] yioup. '^hose who took remediation in both terms 
did have a lower OAT mean than those who took no remediation 
at all. Since the former perform almost as v^ell as the latter / 
this would indicate an effect of remediation for the 1970 class. 
Effects are also noted for the 1971 group. No other effects are 
noted for this level, with the possible exception of 
Oueenstorough , where the 1970 freshmen who took remediation in the 
fall only were almost as likely to attain a C average as their 
counterparts who took no remediation. 

For regular 2 students the data are harder to interpret^ 
since relatively few took remedial work . However Kingsborough 
again evidences some positive effects of remedial course work 
^ or these students . 

Data on credit ratio are presented in table 4.14. For level 
n students positive outcomes for some remedial groups are exhibited 
at the following col leges: Kingsborough for both classes, NYCCC 
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(for both classes but not for all categoris of remediation) , Queens- 
borough (for both classes but not all remedial categories) and 
Staten Island (for the 1970 freshmen). 

For level A students positive effects of remediation are 
observed at Kingsborough (for the 1971 's), NYCCC (some instances 
for both classes), Queensborough (some instances for both classes), 
and Staten Island (only for the 1970 class) . 

For regular 1 students we note remedial effects again in the 
case of Kingsborough and Queensborough (for the 1971 class) . 

For regular 2 students, if remediation occurred, it was taken 
primarily -in the fall only. These remedial students were as likely 
to earn a .75 credit ratio as the non-remedial students, particularly 
for the 1971 freshmen. This was true on every campus. There were 
also effects for the 1970 freshmen but they occur with less con- 
sistency ♦ 

Restricted Credit Load and Academic Performance 

Table 4^15 describes the relationship between OAT reading 
scores and credits attempted in the freshman year. In general, stu-- 
dents who attempted fewer credits also had lower OAT scores. How- 
ever, the differences are not as marked as noted for the case of 
remedial categories. Furthermore, there are some reversals. That 
is, there are cases in which those who attemptea less than 16 credits 
have scores equal to, or greater than students who attempted 16-23*99 
credits . 
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Table 4.15 

Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 210 
OAT Reading Scores in Relation to Credits 
Attempted in First Year 
( Commun ity Co liege s ) 
Level B 





24 or 


Nore 


16 - 


23.99 


■ Less 


Than 16 


College 


iy'/O 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


Kingsborough 


33.8 


30 . 1 


31 . 7 


29 . 5 


32.4 


29.7 




(158) 


(129) 


(134) 


(64) 


(181) 


(77) 


Manhattan 


33 .2 


33.1 


31.2 


30.2 


29 .7 


30.1 




(84) 


(54) 


(38) 


(48 ) 


(56) 


(40) 


NYCCC 


32.2 


32.6 


28.8 


28.7 


28 .9 


29.6 




(166) 


(82) 


(110) 


(47) 


(121) 


(67) 


Queensborough 


39,7 


36.8 


34.0 


32.6 


33.3 


32.5 




(86) 


(41) 


(155) 


(105) 


(263) 


(141) 


Staten Island 


35.6 


34 .0 


34.1 


31.6 


30.4 


30.2 




(99) 


(42) 


(91) 


(48) 


(66) 


(61) 


Total 


34 .4 


32.4 ■ 


32.2 


30. 9 


31.7 


30.8 


o 


(593) 


(348) 


(528) 


(312) 


(687) 


(386) 



o 

Level A 





24 or 


More 


.. 16 -. 


23.99 


Less 


Than 16 


College 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


197 0" 


1971 


Kingsborough 


37. 5 


33.0 


37.1 


32.4 


35.6 


32.8 




(253) 


(235) 


(112) 


(78) 


(99) 


(74) 


Manhattan 


34.1 


32.3 


31.3 


33.0 


34.1 


34.4 




(115) 


(84) 


(49) 


(28) 


(62) 


(37) 


NYCCC 


34. 6 


33.9 


29.4 


29.9 


29.9 


29.8 




(203) 


(117) 


(96) 


(40) 


(102) 


(45) • 


Queensborough 


40.9 


40.8 


38.3 


36.8 


35.4 


35.3 




(203) 


(166) 


(246) 


(204) 


(247) 


(202) 


Staten Island 


39.1 


36.8 


35.5 


34 .0 


34.5 


36.1 




(203) 


(59) 


(105) 


(62) 


(85) 


(50) 


Total 


37.5 


35.4 


35.6 


34.6 


34.2 


34.2 




(977) 


(661) 


(608) 


(412) 


(595) 


(408) 
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Comparison of 197 0 and 1971 Freshmen: 
OAT Reading Scores in Relation to Credits 
Attemtped in First Year 
(Community Colleges) 
Regular 1 





24 or 


More 


16 - 


23.99 


Less 


Than 16 


College 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


Kingsborough 


4 0 .3 


35.6 


37.9 


31.4 


40.5 


36. 9 




(187) 


(212) 


(43) 


(54) 


(41) 


(53) 


Manhattan 


37i4 


35.9 


33.1 


31.6 


35.0 


35. 5 




(111) 


(50) 


(32) 


(17) 


(44) 


(24) 


NYCCC 


36.3 


34.8 


30.2 


31.1 


32.3 


32.0 




(203) 

1 


(98) 


(58) 


(28) 


(55) 


(32) 


Queensbo rough 


4 3.6 


43.0 


40.0 


38.9 


37.4 


35.7 




(222) 


(214) 


(171) 


(81) 


(145) 


(134) 


Staten Island 


42.0 


38.9 


-37.5 


36.3 


38.4 


36.4 




(222) 


(66) 


(68) 


(35) 


(47) 


(24) 


Total 


40.3 


38.3 


37.2 


36:3 


36.8 


35.6 




(945) 


(640) 


(372) 


(315) • 


(332) 


U57) 



Regular 2 





24 or 


More 


16 - 


23.99 


Less 


Than. .16 




College 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 




Kingsborough 


43.4 


36.7 


41.1 


35.4 


43.0 


34 .7 






(69) 


(84) 


(9) 


(12) 


(5) 


(15) 




Manhattan 


36.0 


36.0 


33.3 


36.6 


34 .7 


33 .0 






(60) 


(36) 


(17) 


(7) 


(21) 


(7) 




NYCCC 


39.2 


39.5 


33.5 


31.8 


36.0 


35.4 






(123) 


, (91) 


(34) 


(13) 


(21) 


(10) 




Queen sborough 


47.4 


44.1 


41.9 


40.9 


41.3 


41.2 






(112) 


(118) 


(47) 


(70) 


(44) 


(51) 




Staten Island 


44.9 


44.3 


44.5 


38-6 


41.1 


43 .3 






(174) 


(57) 


(26) 


(10) 


(24) 


(14) 




Total 


42.9 


40.7 


39.1 


38.8 


39.1 


39.3 






(538) 


(386) 


(133) 


(112) 


(115) 


(97) 
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Table 4.16 presents the- f indings * f or GPA. For the community 
colleges as a group, there are no instances in- which restricted 
credit loads could be interpreted as having any visible effects on GPA. 
This is true for all levels of high school average and for both 
cohorts . 

Some cf the individual colleges depart from the generali- 
zation stated above. For level B students /this occurs at Kings- 
borough /Where those who register for less than 16 credits were 
more likely to attain a C average than those who registered for 
-^^ 16-23.99 credits. It also occurs for the 1970 freshmen at 

Staten Island, where the students attempting less than 16 credits 
were more likely to achieve a C average than those attempting 
16-23.99. 

For level A students ,the only instance of a positive effect 
for restricted credit load occurs at Kingsborough , w^ere the 
1970 group v;ho attempced less than 16 credits were just as likely 
to achieve a 2.00 GPA as those attempting 16-23.99 credits. An 
effect is also noted at this college for the 1971 group. Here 
the students attempting less than 16 cx"edits were more likely to 
earn a C than those attempting 16-23.99 credits. 

For regular 1 students no effects are noted at any college. 
The apparent effect at Kingsborough for the 1970 freshmen is 
vitiated by the fact that the group attempting less than 16 credits 
had a higher OAT score than the group attempting 16-23.99 credits. 
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For regular 2 students no effects are noted. The apparent 
effect at Staten Island for the 1971 freshmen (those who attempted 
less than 16 credits were about as likely to earn a C average as those 
attempting 16-23.99 credit9)is negated by the fact that the latter 
had lower OAT scores. 

Data for credit ratio are presented in table 4.17. For the 
community colleges as a group, there are no cases for any level 
of high school average or for either freshman class in which 
there are any visible effects of restricted credit load. There 
are two instances (one for level E and one for regular 2 students) 
in which students attempting less than 16 credits appear to do as 
well as those attempting 16-23.99 credits. However in both of 
these cases/ students in the former group do not differ significant- 
ly frdm the latter group in OAT mean scores. 

Certain colleges depart from the overall findings noted 
above. For level B students in 1970 at Staten Islanc^ those who 
attempted less than 16 credits were about as likely to earn a ,75 
credit ratio as those who attempted 16-23.99 credits. 

For Kingsborough level A students in the 1970 cohort, the' perfor- 
mance of those attempting less than 16 credits equals that of the 16- 
23.99 and 24 or more categories. Inasmuch as the less than 16 group 
had lower OAT scores, this indicates some effect of restricted credit 
load for this college. The apparent effect at Staten Island for 
the 1971 group may be discounted since those attempting less than 
16 credits had a higher OAT mean score than those attempting 16- 
23*99 credits. 
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In summary the credit load data furnish rather few instances 
suggesting that restricted credit loads improve academic performance. 
However/ we repeat what has already been noted for the case of 
senior college students: these analyses require greater refine- 
ment before deriving any implications for policy. In particular, 
the fact that students take fewer credits is no.t, in itsel'F. proof 
of assignment to restricted credit loads. In this respect, students 
may be self selecting. If true, then students who take fewer 
credits may also be less niotivated. If less motivated, they may 
do less well academically. In short, both reduced credit load 
and lower academic performance may be explained in terms of lower 

r C 

motivation. 

Compensatory Programs and Retention 

The relationship between remediation in the first ter^m of the 
freshman year and one semester retention is portrayed in table 
4.18. For the community colleges as a group, open admissions 
students (level B and level A) who iooK remediation were as likely 
cr mOre likely to return for their second semester than 
students who took none. Regular 1 students (1970 cohort) who^ took 
one remedial course had about the same retention rates as their 
counterparts who took none. For the 1971 cohort, both remedial 
groups did as well as the non-remedials . Among regular 2 students, 
those who took two or more remedial courses had slightly lower 
retention rates than those who took no remediation. 
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Some colleges depart from this pattern. Among level B stu- 
dents at Queensborough/ those who took two or more remedial courses 
in 1970 had a slightly lower retention rate than those who took 
no remediation. T^ong level A's at NYCCC in 1971, those who took 
remediation had slightly lower retention rates than those who 
did not. At Queensborough for 1971, those who took one remedial 
course had a lower retention rate than those who took two courses 
and those who took none. 

Among regular 1 students at NYCCC, both remedial groups 
in 1970, had lower retention rates than the non-remedials . Again, 
this was not true for the 1971 freshmen. At Queensborough in 
1970/ remedial students had lower retention rates than non-remedials. 
In 1971 those who took two or more remedial courses had a lower 
rate than those who took none. 

In summary, the evidence for the most part leads to the con- 

\ 

elusion that the remedial experience increased the retention rate. 
At several colleges this was more likely to happen for the 1971 
cohort than for the 1970 group. 

Data pertaining to retention rates in relation to first 
semecter credit load are presented in table 4.19. For the community 
colleges as a group, reduced credit load in the first term does 
n6't lead to higher retention. However, level B and level A students 
who took moderately restricted credit loads (8-11.99 credits), had 
retention rates almost as high as those attempting 12 or, more credits. 
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In every case students attempting less than 8 credits had retention 
rates substantially lower than the rates for students attempting 
more than this amount • 

In summary, the evidence suggests that the remedial experience 
increases the likelihood that a student will return for his second 
semester. However, the same cannot be said for the policy of 
restricted credit load. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE IN RELATION TO 
FRESHMEN YEAR COMPENSATORY EXPERIENCE 

Introduction 

The previous analyses are subject to certain limitations. First, 
the positive effects of first year compensatory experience might 
not have made themselves fully visible during that time period. 
It might be unrealistic to expect that the benefits of any 
"treatment" would be manifest at the time the treatment was oc- 
curring. Second, even if such benefits were visible (and we 
have seen them) , there is the question of whether they are 
durable. Moreover, there is a further limitation which may 
have occurred for the one year analyses, although we have not 
yet assessed the possibility: the content of non-remedial 
courses taken by remedial students in the freshman year may have 
differed from the courses taken by the non-remedial students. 
That is, the former may have taken "easier" courses. This is 
less likely to happen (indeed, if it did at all in the fresh- 
man year) during the sophomore year. 

For the above reasons ,it is appropriate to assess the relation- 
ship between first year compensatory experience and academic per- 
formance in the second year. We now present these analyses. 
Analyses for Senior Colleges 

1 . Freshman Remedial Experience in Relation to Sophomore 
Academic Performance . The relationship between remedial ex- 
perience in the freshman year and sophomore year GPA is presented 
in table 4.20. For level B students the overall senior college 
findings indicate that students who had remedial work in the 
freshman year were less likely than the non-remedial group to 
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earn a sophomore year GPA of 2*00 or better* Individual college 
comparisons are not appropriate, since only small numbers of stu- 
dents are involved* 

For level A*l students, there is also no case in which any 
remedial group did as well as the non-remedial group in the second 
year. However, those who took remediation in the fall only do 
almost as well as the non-remedials . Among individual colleges, , 
remedial students (fall only) at Baruch, City College, and Lehman 
did as well or better than their non-remedial counterparts • However 
those who took remediation in both terms of their freshman year 
did considerably worse than the non-remedial group. 

The findings noted above for level A.l students also hold 
for level A. 2 students. Among the individual colleges, we note 
that students who took remediation in both terms at Baruch were 
as likely as the non-remedials to earn a C average in their second 
year. At Queens those who took remediation in the fall only 
were as likely to earn a C as the non-remedials. In all other 
cases the remedial groups do not perform as well as their non- 
remedial counterparts, although the differences are not large. 

For the senior colleges as a whole, regular students who 
did not take remediation did slightly better than those who took 
remediation in the fall only. Ag.ain, some colleges depart from 
the overall findings. Students at Baruch and York who took reme- 
diation in the fall only did as well or better on GPA as their 
non-remedial peers. In addition those who took remediation for 
both terms at York did about as well as the non-remedial group. 
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Table 4.20 

Sophomore Year Grade Point Average in Relation to First Year • 
Kemediation (Percent Earning. 2. 00 or Better) 
Senior Colleges 





Level B 


No. 


Rem. 


Rem. Fall 
Only 


Rem. Spring 
Only 


Rem. Both 
Terms 


College 


% N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 




z 


30 


10 


- 


1 


24 


33 


Brooklyn 


32 


19 








1 




3 




25 


8 




1 


0 


9 


27 


11 


Hunter 


11 


9 


25 


16 








2 


Lehman 


50 


8 


12 


16 




1 


25 


16 


Queens 




1 




1 










York 




7 


12 


16 




1 


7 


28 


TOTAL 


33 


54 


22 




63 


0 


13 


18 


93 
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Table 4.20 

Sophomore Year Grade Point Average in Relation to First Year 
Remediation (Percent Earning 2.00 or Better! 
Senior Colleges 







Level A.l 




No. 


Rem. 


Rem. FaJT 
Onlv 


Rem. Spring 
Onlv 


Rem. Both 

Tprms 


College 


% N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


44 " 


27 


48 


29 




4 


33 


79 


Brooklyn 


38 


114 


27 


15 




6 




4 


City Coll^ege 


45 


42 


' 56 


41 


19 


16 


25 


69 


Hunter 


57 


75 


39 


82 




3 


33 


15 


Lehman 


53 


62 


55 


64 




3 


19 


21 


Queens 




6 


31 


16 




1 


11 


9 


York 


58 


26 


23 


31 




2 


34 


56 


TOTAL 


48 


352 


43 


278 


34 


35 


29 


253 
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Table 4*20 

Sophomore Year Grade Point Averaae in Relation to First Year 
Remediation (Percent Earning 2^00 or Better) 
Senior Colleges 









Level 


A. 2 










No. 


Rem. 


Rem. Fall 
Onlv 


Rem. Spring 
Onlv 


Rem. Both 
Terms 


College 


% 


N 


% N 


% N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


57 


127 


51 


47 




4 


55 


136 


Brooklyn I 


55 


400 


49 


37 


60 


10 




2 


City College 


56 


153 


51 


69 


46 


28 


35 


166 


Hunter 


66 


211 


60 


186 




7 


0 


12 


Lehman 


68 


325 


52 


89 


29 


14 


53 


• i 


Queens 


57 


96 


59 


165 


33 


9 


46 


46 


York 


59 


105 


50 


72 




4 


41 


73 


TOTAL 


60 


1417 


55 


665 


39 


76 


43 


452 
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Table 4,20 

Sophomore Year Grade Point Average in Relation to First Year 
Remediation (Percent Earning 2.00 or Better) 
Senior Colleges 









Reg 


ular 










No. 


Rem. 


Rem. Fail 
Only 


Rem. Spring 
Only 


Rem. Both 
Terms 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% • 


N 


% N 


Baruch 


82 


174 


80 


49 






72 96 


Brooklyn 


80 


2376 




7 


80 


10 


2 


City College 


75 


790 


69 


124 


68 


34 


54 162 


Hunter 


78 


997 


66 


248 




6 


36 11 


Lehman 


88 


564 


73 


62 


73 


11 


7 


Queens 


84 


936 


78 


937 


70 


54 


64 105 


York 


67 


40 


78 


23 




2 


64 14 


TOTAL 


80 


5877 


75 


1450 


71 


120 


61 397 



2G7 
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Table 4.20 

Sophomore Year Grade Point Averaae in Relation to First Y 
Remediation (Percent Earning 2.00 or Better) 
Senior Colleqes 







No 


Hijh School Average 










No. 


Rem. 


Rem. Fall 
Only 


Rem. Spring 
Only 


Rem. 

• .Te: 


Both 

cms 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 




-- 














Brooklyn 


59 


102 




2 




3 




2 


City College 




1 














Hunter 


76 


38 


62 


16 








1 


Lehman 


58 


24 




5 




1 




5 


Queens 


89 


9 


89 


9 




3 




3 


York 




5 




7 




1 


37 


8 


TOTAL 


65 


179 


67 


39 


25 


8 


37 


19 



2()J 
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During the freshman year, students taking remediation 
would not be expected to earn credits at the same rate as non- 
remedial students. This is due to the fact that most remedial 
courses carry little or no credit. For this reason, the earlier 
one year analyses did not consider remediation in relation to 
credit generation. However, during the sophomore year it becomes 
appropriate to consider whether remedial students begin to earn 
credits in a manner comparable to non-remedial students. Table 
4.21 presents the findings. For level B students, those who 
took remediation in the fal] only were about a^ likely to earn 
24 or more credits during their second year as those who took 
no remediation at all. However, those who took remediation for 
both terms were less likely to earn this many credits. Since 
the number of students involved at individual campuses is rather 
small, comparisons are inappropriate. 

For level A.l students, we see that non-remedial students 
were more likely to earn 24 or more credits than remedial students 
However, these overall findings mask the apparent successes 
occurring on some campuses. Noteworthy are City College and York 
College. At City College those who took remedial courses in 
the fall were more likely to earn 24 credits than those who took 
no remedial work. At York those who took remedial courses in 
the fall and in both terms exceeded the non-remedial group in 
credit genera^- ^ "^n . 

For level 2 students, the senior college aggregate data 
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do not indicate that any remedial category did as well 
as the non-remedial group. Again, however, individual 
colleges depart from the overall pattern. At Baruch, students 
who took remedial courses for both semesters of their freshman 
year were about as likely to earn 24 credits as their non-re- 
medial counterparts. This was also true at York. At both 
City College and Queens, students whb^ took remedial work 
in the fall only were as likely^ to earn 24 credits 
as the non-remedial group. 

The data for regular students assume the same pattern 
noted for every other category: remedial students are less 
likely to generate 24 credits than the non-remedials • However, 
at City College and Lehman, those who took remediation in 
the fall only are almost as likely to generate credits at 
the rate of the non-remedial group. 

Table 4.22 presents data for credit ratio. For the 
senior colleges as a whole and for every level of high school 
average, the evidence suggests that some categories of remedial 
students are as likely /or more likely than non-remedial students 
to earn 7 5% of the credits which they attempted in the sophomore 
year. 

For level A.l students^ York stands out as the college 
where remedial students ,were most likely to outperform their 
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Sophoraore Year Credits Earned In 
Relation to First Year Remediation 
(Percent Earning 24 or More Credits) : 
Senior Colleges -1970 Freshmen 

Level B 



1 

1 


No 


Rem 


Rem Fall 
Only 


Rem Spring 
Only 


Rem Both 
Terms 


College 


% 


N 


a, 




XT 


a 


M 
Vi 




M 
IN 


Baruch 




2 










1 


27 


33 


Brooklyn 


37 


19 






3 




1 




3 


City College 


37 


8 






1 


0 


9 


18 


11 


Hunter 


11 


9 


12 




16 








2 


Lehman 


25 


8 


37 




16 




1 


44 


16 


Queens 




1 






1 










York 




7 


37 




16 




1 


14 


28 


Total 


33 


54 


30 




63 


0 


13 


24 


93 








Level 


A.l 












No 


Rem 


Rem Fall 
Only 


Rem Spring 
Only 


Rem Both 
Terms 


College 


% 


N 


% 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


44 


27 


34 




29 




4 


37 


79 


Brooklyn 


50 


114 


27 




15 




6 




4 


City College 


45 


42 


51 




41 


12 


16 


36 


69 


Hunter 


35 


75 


17 




82 




3 


20 


15 


Lehman 


56 


62 


50 




64 




3 


38 


21 


Queens 




6 


44 




16 




1 


11 


9 


York 


38 


26 


64 




31 




2 


46 


56 


Total 


46 


352 


39 




278 


29 


35 


37 


253 



ERJC 
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Table 4.21 



Scphornore. ^ear. Crerlits Karne(^ ir\ 
Relation to First Year Remediation 

(Percent Earning 24 or More Credits) : 

Senior Colleges-1970 Freshmen 

Level A, 2 





^io 




Rem 


Fall 


Rem Spring 


Rem 


— ^ 

Both 




Rem 


Only 


Only 


Terms 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N . 


% 


N 


Baruch 


56 


127 


49 


47 




4 


53 


136 


Brooklyn 


62 


400 


54 


37 


50 


10 




2 


City College 


57 


153 


55 


69 


46 


28 


35 


166 


Hunter 


46 


211 


38 


186 




7 


17 


12 


Lehman 


71 


325 


60 


89 


29 


14 


41 


17 


Queens 


52 


96 


51 


165 


22 


9 


41 


46 . 


York 


55 


105 


50 


72 




4 


51 


73 


Total 


59 


1417 


49 


665 


35 


76 


43 


452 



Regular 





No 


Rem 


Rem Fall 
Only 


Rem Spring 
Only 


•Rem Both 
Terms 




College 


% 


N 


» / 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




Baruch 


80 


174 


67 


49 




3 


59 


96 




Brooklyn 


81 


2^76 




7 


80 


10 




2 




City College 


66 


7!^0 


61 


124 


47 


34 


46 


162 




Hunter 


69 


997 


59 


248 




6 


18 


11 




Lehman 


82 


564 


77 


62 


54^ 


11 




7 




Queens 


76 


936 


73 


937 


72 


54 


65 


105 




York 


70 


40 


52 


23 




2 


43 


14 




Total 


76 


5877 


69 


1450 


60 


120 


54 


397 


» 



ERIC 



242 



Tc.. le 4.21 ' ' 

Sophomore Year Credits Farned In 
Relation to First Year Remediation 
(Percent Earning 24 or More Credits) ; 
Senior Colleges-1970 Freshmen 

No High School Average 





Np 


Rem 


Rem Fall 
Only 


Rem Spring 
Only 


Rem Both 
Terms 


College, 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% N 


% N • 


Baruch 




0 




0 


0 




0 


Brooklyn 


64 


102 




2 


3 




2 


City College 




1 




0 


0 




0 


Hunter 


39 


38 


50 


16 


0 




1 


Lehman 


67 


24 




5 


1 




5 


Queens 


67 


9 


44 


9 


3 




3 


York 




5 




7 


1 


50 


8 


Total 


59 


179 


54 


39 


25 8 


47 


19 



2V3 



ERIC 



non-remedial counterparts. At Hunter the "fall only" group 
did about as well as the non-remedials . 

For level A. 2 students the noteworthy campuses are City 
College Hunter, Queens-, and York. Among this group, York 
is again the leader in that the students who took remediation 
in both terms (as well ias those who took it in the fall only) 
were as likely to earn a .75 credit ratio as the non-remedial 
category. Among re^lar students, the remedial group did as 
well as the non-remedial group on most campuses. The intensive 
remedial group (who took it in both terms) approximated the 
performance of the non-remedials at Baruch and York. 

In summary, it is apparent that the overall senior college 
bindings are somewhat misleading. They mask what appear to 
be successes on several campuses. Particularly at Baruch, 
York, and City College, it appears that the remedial experience 
of the freshman year generated visible effects on academic 
achievement during the sophomore year. Furthermore, there 
are some instances in which the performance of remedial students 
not only exceeded the performance of non-remedials at the same 
level of high school average; it also exceeded the performance 
of students at higher levels of high school average. 

2 . Reduced Credit Load and Sophomore Academic Performance 
We now consider whether credit load restrictions in the freshman 
year increase the levels of academic performance in the sophomore 
year. Table 4.23 presents the data ■ for grade point average. 



274 



TABLE 4.22 
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SoDhonore Year Credit Ratio in Rf^lation to First Year 
Reraediation (Percent Earning .75 or More Credit Ratio) 
Senior Colleges - 1970 Freshmen 
Level B 





No. 


Rem . 


Rem. Fall- 
Only / 


Rem. Spring 
' Onlv 


Rem. Both 
Terms 


College 


% N 


9: 


M 




M 

Vi 


Q. 


N 


Baruch 


- 


2 


70 






1 


70 


33 


Brooklyn 


53 


19 




i 

>' 3 




1 




.J 


City College 


75 


8 




/ 1 


56 


9 


45 


11 


Hunter 


33 


9 


50 


■ 16 




0 




2 • 


Lehman 


75 


8 


87 


/ 16 




1 


62 


16 


Queens 




1 




/ 1 

> 




0 




0 


York 




7 


75 


/ 16 




1 


43 


28 


Total 


63 


54 


70 


63 


46 


13 


55 


93 



I 

{ 
I 

Level A.l 





No. 


Rem . 


Rem. Fall 
■ Onlv 


Rem. Spring 
Onlv 


Rem. Bo~h 
Terms 


College 


% 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


81 


27 


7;6 


29 




4 


68 


79 


Brooklyn 


64 


114 


-47 


15 


50 


6 




4 


City College 


81 


42 


S8 


41 


19 


16 


72 


69 


Hxmter 


59 


75 


'56 


82 




3 


47 


15 


Lehman 


84 


62 


■ 78 


64 




3 


67 


21 


Queens 


67 


6 


: 62 


16 




1 


22 


9 


York 


69 


26 


^ 81 


31 




2 


70 


56 


Total 

1 


70 


352 


J 68 


278 


46 


35 


66 


;'53 



ERIC 
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Sophomore Year ^^redit Ratio in Relation to First Year 
Remediation (Percent Earning .75 or More Credit Ratio) 
<^Senior Colleges - 1970 Freshmen 
Level A. 2 





No. 


Rem. 


Reir 


. Fall 
Only 


Rem. Spring 
Onlv 


Rem. Both 
Terms 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


82 


127 


74 


47 


- 


4 


78 


136 


Brooklyn 


79 


400 


68 


37 


80 


10 


- 


2 


City College 


76 


153 


80 


69 


64 


28 


64 


166 


Hunter 


70 


211 


74 


186 


43 


7 


33 


12 


Lehman 


86 


325 


81 


89 


71 


14 


65 


17 


Queens 


72 


96 


72 


165 


56 


9 


61 


46 


York 


80 


105 


79 


72 




4 


77 


73 


Total 


79 


1,417 


75 


665 


67 


76 


69 


452 



Regular 





No. 


Rem. 


Rem. Fall 
Only 


Rem. Spring 
Only 


Rem . Both 
Terir.s 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


91 


174 


90 


49 




3 


87 


96 


Brooklyn 


92 


2,376 


86 


7 


100 


10 




2 


City College 


88 


790 


88 


124 


88 


34 


81 


162 


Hunter 


85 


997 


81 


248 


67 


6 


36 


11 


Lehman 


92 


564 


90 


62 


82 


11 


86 


7 


Queens 


87 


936 


88 


937 


85 


54 


74 


105 


York 


90 


40 


96 


23 




2 


86 


14 


Total 


89 


5,877 


87 1 


,450 


86 


120 


80 


397 



2 7 'J 

ERIC 
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TABLE 4.22 



Sophomore. Year Credit Ratio in Rplation to First Year 
Remediation (Percent Earning .75 or More Credit Ratio) 
Senior Colleges - 197 0 Freshunen 
No High School Average 





No. 


Rem. 


Rem. Fall 
Only 


Rem. Spring 
Only 


Rem . Both 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 




0 




0 




0 




0 


Brooklyn 


71 


102 




2 




3 




2 


City College 




1 




0 




0 




0 


Hunter 


71 


38 


69 


16 




0 




1 


Lebjnan 


79 


24 




5 




1 




5 


Queens 


78 


9 


67 


9 




3 




3 


York 




5 


100 


7 




1 


87 


a,. 


Total 


73 


179 


74 


39 


25 


8 


79 


19 



ERIC 
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For thfi senior colleges as a whole and for all levels of 
high school average, there is no case in which students on 
reduced credit loads perforin as well as those taking full loads. 
However, there are some ins tances ' ( f or level B and level A.l stu- 
dents) in which those on drastically reduced loads (less than eigh 
credits attempted) do as well as those on moderately restricted 
loads (8-11.99 credits). 

The data for individual colleges disclose instances 
in which reduced credit load restrictions seem to have been 
effective. For level A.l students at City College, those 
on moderate credit load restrictions did almost as well as 
those who were not restricted. At Hunter those v;ho were on 
extreme credit load restriction did as well as those who were 
not restricted. The same is true at ^ork. Among regular students 
those at Hunter who were on drastically restricted credit loads 
performed as well as those on moderately restricted credit 
loads . 

Data for credit ge;- ration in the sophomore year are presen- 
ted in table 4.24. .or L..e senior colleges as a whole, there 
is only one effect to be noted: level B students who registered 
for less than 8 credits were somewhat more likely to earn 24 
or more credits in their sophomore year than those who initially" 
attempted 8-11.99 credits. 

Individual colleges show some effects.' Level A.l students 
who attempted 8-11.99 credits in their fresh.ian year at Qity 



Table 4.23 
Sophomore Year GPA in 

Relation to Credits Registered in 
Fall 1970 Semester (Percent Above 2.00 GPA) 
Senior Colleges — 1970 Freshmen 
Level B 



248 





Less 


Than 


8 


8 - 


11 


.99 


12 


or More 


College o 


% 




N 


% 




N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


23 




13 


15 




20 


54 


13 


Brooklyn 


_ 




1 


25 




8 


35 


17 


City College 


11 




9 


33 




9 


9 


11 


Hunter 






5 


0 




7 


33 


15 


Lehman 






2 


25 




8 


26 


31 


Queens 












1 




1 


York 


11 




9 


5 




19 


21 


24 


Total 


13 




39 


15 




72 


29 


112 


Level A.l 




Less 


Than 


8 


■8 - 


11 


.99 


12 


or More 


College 


% 




N 


% 




N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


19 




21 


38 




58 


48 


60 


Brooklyn 






4 


20 - 




20 


41 


115 


.City College 


32 




22 


35 




43 


39 


103 


Hunter 


50 




18 


36 




50 


51 


107 


Lehman 






6 


29 




14 


50 


130 


Queens 


20 




10 


0 




10 


58 


12 


York 


40 




10 


25 




32 


41 


73 


Total 


33 




9] 


31 




227 


45 


600 



ERIC 
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Table 4.2 3 
Sophomore Year GPA in 
Relation to Credits Registered in 
Fall 1970 Semester (Percent Above 2.00 GPA) 
Senior Colleges ~ 1970 Freshmen 
Level A. 2 





Less Than 8 


8 - 11.99 


12 or More 


College 


% N 


% N 


% 


N 


Baruch 




9 22 


50 98 


63 


194 


Brooklyn 




7 


42 45 


56 


397 


City College 


35 20 


37 100 


50 


296 


Hunter 




43 30 


57 89 


63 


297 


Lehman 




3 


61 13 


62 


429 


Queens 




33 39 


47 98 


66 


17 9 " 


York 




36 11 


46 56 


53 


187 


Total 


35 132 


47 499 


59 


1979 


Regular 




Less Than 8 


8 - 11.99 




12 or 


More 


College 


% N 


■ % N 




% 


N 


Baruch 




58 12 


67 60 




83 


250 


Brooklyn 




56 - 18 


64 86 




81 


2291 


City College 




38 26 


55 123 




74 


961 


Hunter 




64 45 


65 126 




77 


1091 


Lehman 




5 


67 15 




86 


624 


Queens 




45 75 


62 315 




85 


1642 


York 




4 


8: 8 




67 


67 


Total 


52 185 


63 733 




81 


6926 



9 >> ^ 



I 

250 



Table 4.23 ^ 

Sophomore Year GPA in 
Relation to Credits Registered in 

Fail 197 0 Semester (Percent Above 2.00 GPA) 

Senior Colleges — 1970 Freshman 

No High School Average 





Less 


Than 8 


8 - 


0 

11.99 


12 or 


More 


College 


% 


N' 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 




0 




0 




0 


Brooklyn 




2 


30 


10 


59 


97 


City College 




1 








0 


Hunter 




5 


50 


8 


76 


42 ' 


Lehman 

0 




1 




> 

2 


53 


32 


Queens 




2 




6 


94 


16 


York 




1 




5 


73 


15 


Total 


58 


12 


39 


31 


65 


202 



t 

\ 



ERIC 



251 



Colleg^were as likely to generate 24 credits in their sophomore 
year as those who were not on restricted credit load. This 
was also true at York. For level A* 2 students, the only effects 
are to be noted at City College where those who attempted less 
than 8 credits in the freshman year generated credits at, the 
same rate in the sophomore year as those who attempted 8-11.99 
credits . 

Analyses for credit ratio are presented in table 4.25. 
The overall senior college data for all high school avarage 
categories indicate no positive effects of reduced credit load. 
However, for level A.l students at Baruch, those who began with 
moderate credit load restrictions (8-11 .99 credits) did as well 
in their sophoJaore year as those who were not re^jtricted. The 
same is true for level A. 2 students at Baruch and York. 

Results for Community Colleges . 

1. Freshman Remedial Experience and Sophomore Academic 
Performance . Results for grade point average are presented 
in table 4.26. The overall findings indicate that freshman 
year remediation ftas effects' on sophomore year grade point 
average only for level B students. 

Individual colleges frequently depart from the overall 
trend. We note first that for lavel B students, th-=» performance 
of every remedial category at Kingsborough exceeds the performance 
of the non-remedial group. 7.t Staten Island those who^ took 



^able 4.24 



' SoDhomore Yftar Crftdihs Earned in 

Relation to Credits Registered in 
Fall 1970 'Semester (Percent with 24 or More Credits) 
Senior Colleges — 1970 Freshriien 
Level B 





Less 


Than 


8 


8 - 


11.99 


12 


or More 


College 


% 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 

o 


31 




13 


20 


20 


38 


13 


Brooklyn 






1 


0 


8 


47 


17 


City College 


11 




9 


11 


9 


27 


11 


Hunter 






5 




7 


20 


15 


Lehman 






2 


62 


8 


32 


31 


Queens 










1 


- 


1 


York " 


44 




9 


10 


19"' 


33 


24 


Total 


23 




39 


17 


72 


34 


112 








Level A.l 


- 




• 




Less 


Than 


8 


8 - 


11.99 


12 


or More 


College 


% N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


10 




21 


36 


58 


48 


60 


Brooklyn 






4 


30 


20 


51 


115 


City College 


32 




22 


44 


43 


40 


103 


Hunter 


11 




18- 


20 


50 


30 


107 


Lehman 






6 


21 


14 ■ 


53 


130 


Queens 


20 




10 


10 


10 


67 


12 


York 


30 




10 


50 


32 


52 ■ 


73 


Total 


24 




91 


33 


227 


46 


600 



283 



^ Table 4.24 • 
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Sophomore Year Credits , Earned in 
Relation . to Credits Registered in 
Fall 1970 Semester (Percent with 24 or More Credits) 
Senior Colleges 1970 Freshmen 
Level A. 2 



• 


Less Than 8 


8 


- 11.99 


12 


or More 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


32 


22^- 


. 50 


98 


58 


194 


Brooklyn 


- 


7 


51 


45 


62 


397 


City College 


35 


20 


32 


' 100 


53 


296 


Hunter 


17 


30 


33 


89 


46 


297 


Lehman 


- 


•3 


■ 46 


13 


66 


429 


Queens 


18 


39 


48 


98 


56 


179 


York 


27 


11 


45 


56 


55 


187 


Total 


27 


132 


42 


499 


58 


1979 






Regular 






• 




Less 


Than 8 


8 - 


11.99 


12 ( 


Dr More 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


33 


12 


55 


60 


77 


250 


Brooklyn 


39 


18 


66 


86 


82 


2291 


City College 


23 


26 


43 


123 


66 


961 


Hunter 


29 


V 45 


48 


126 


70 


1091 


Lehman 




5 


60, 


15 


82 


624 


Queens 


40 


75 


58> 


315 


79 


1642 


York 




4 


37 


8 


63 


67 


Total 


35 


185 


54 


733 


77 


6926 



284 ' 

- ) 



ERIC 
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Table 4.24 
Sophomore Year Credits Earned jn 
Relation to Credits Registered in 
Fall 1970 Semester (Percent with 24 or More Credits) 
Senior Colleges — 1970 Freshmen 
Nq High School Average 



- 


Less 


Than 8 


8 - 


11.99 


12 


or More 


College 


% 


N 


% N 


% 


N 


Baruch 












0 


Brooklyn 




2 


40 


10 


65 


■ 97 


City College 




1 










Hunter 




5 


12 


b 


48 


42 


Lehman 




1 




2 


59 


32 


Queens 




2 




6 


69 


16 


York 




1 




5 


67 


15 


Total 


25 


12 


35 


31 


61 


202 



2Bo 



ERIC 



Table 4.25 



Sophomore Year Credit Ratio in 
Relation to Credits Registered in Fall 1970^ Semester 
(Percent with .75 or Better) 
Senior Colleges — 1970 Freshmen ' ' 

Level B 



} 





Less 


than 8 


8 


11.99 


/ 12 


or more 




COLLEGE 


% 


N 


% 


N 


/ % 


N 




Baruch 


54 


13 


lOt 


20 


85 


13 




o 

Brooklyn 




1 


50 


• 8 


59 


■ 17 ■ 




City College 


A A 

44 


9 


" AA 


q 


73 


11 




xiun ucXT 




5 


c 


7 


60 


. 15 




t 

Lehman 




2 




. 75 


8 


74 


31 




Queens 










1 




1 




York 


56 


9 




53 




D / 


24 




TOTAL 


, 46 


39 


54 


72 




112 •• 








Level A.l 












Less 


than 8 ■ 


8 — 


11.99 


12 


or more 


COLLEGE 


% 


& — 

N 


■* 


N 


% 


N 


Baruch 


67 


21 


76 


58 


73 


60 


Brooklyn 


— — 


4 


45 


20 


64 


115 


City College 


55 


22.' 


67 


43 


72 


103 


Hunter 


A A 

44 


18 


46 


50 


63 


107 


Lehman 




6 


50 


1-4 


82 


130 


Queens 


30 


10 


30 


10 


83 


12 


York \ 


60 


10 


66 


32 


78 


• 73 


' TOTAL 


. 55 


91 


60 


227 ' 


72 


600 



28a 



ERIC 
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Table- 4.25' ' '^ 



■ Sophomore Year Credit Ratio in 
Relation to Credits Registered in Fall -1970. Semester 
(Percent with .75- or Better) 
Senior Colleges 1970 Freshmen" 
Lev.el A. -2 





Less 


.than 8 


. 8 ~ 


11 .99" 


12 or more 




COLLEGE 








V N ■"■ • 




fearuch 


55 


22 


79 

1 


98^ 


82 


194 








. , . f>7 - ; 


62 


45 - 


78 


397 






. 50 


20 


'56 


100 


296- ' 




Hunter . 


60 


30 


60 


89. 


74. 


297 




Lehinan* 




3 


69 


• 13 


84 


429 






• 44 


39 , 


66 ' 


98 


7 8 


179 






7 3 




f . "80= 


56 


79 


187 




TOTAL 


• 5 5 


1-32 


' 6l 


499' ' 


80 


1979 ' - 






Reg 


ulaf ■ ' 






Less .than 8 


8 - 


- 11.9^ - 


12- 


or more , =. 






' % 


N 


. - ■% 


N 


"> % 


N 


- 


Baruch- 
Brboklvn 


67 
61 


12 
18 


82 
86 


60 
86 


93 
92 


250 
2291 . 




City College 


46 


26 


77 


12-3 


89 


961 




. Hunter 


62 


45 


78 


126 


86 


1091 




Lehman" 




5 


,80 


15 


92 


624, 




Queens 


57 


7"5'* 


" ■ 75 


315 


90 


- 1642 




■ York. 




•4 


87' 


8 


91 


67 . 




TOTAL " ■ 


58 


189 ♦ 


78 


7V3 


90 


. 6926 ' 





Sophomore Year Credit Ratio in 
Relation to Credits Registered in Fall 1970 Semester 
(Percent with i75 or Better)! 
Senior Colleges — 1970 Freshmen 
' No High School Average- . ' 





. . Less than 8 


0 

> 8 >- 


n.99 


12 of 


more 


COLLEGE 


% _ 






N 


Baruch 


- 0 . 




0 




b . 


Brooklyn * ; 


- <^ 2 


40 


10-. 


71 


97 


City College 


1 




0 




0 


Hunter f 


5 


50 




74 • . 


42 


Lehman 


-T 1^ 




2 


78 


32. „ 


Queens - 


2 




6 .' 


87 


16 , ; 


York 


1 




5 




15 


TOTAL ' 


50 12 


55 


31 " : 


76 


2G2 . 



remediation in the fall only were about as likely to earn 

vC average in their second year as those whg, took ho remediation* 
For l^vel A students, Kingsborough is again noteworthi^\ 

h \ 

in that students who t6ok remediati6n iii their ''freshman yeai:^ 

(in the fall only or for both 'terms) did as well or better \ 

. ' / > • \ • 

than the non-remedial group in the , sOphomore y.ear . At Queensborough 

students wljo took remediation in the fall only do almost as \ 

well as thos^ who took nb/remedial^^jorX*.— - — ' - \ 

For regular 1 students, Kingsborough again stands out. 

Its remedial students did as well> or better than the nQn-remedial 

group. Students at Staten Island who topk remediation in 

•the fall only performed as well during the: second year as ' f - 

those who took no remediation. 

/ Individual cpilege effects for regular 2 students .are * 

not apparent f except for Kingsborough where the f all,^emedial . 

groiip^did as well' as the non-remedials. ' - 

Table .4.27 presents the data for credit generation in ^ • - 

the- sophomore ^year. For level >^ students the performance 

of the non-remedial group was approximated by students who 

took remediation: in the fall only and in the spring only. 

JHoyJBM^X.r at Kingsborough every remedial group equals the credit 

earning performance of the non-remedial group (smce the remedials 

and non-remedials were sigiilar in OAT scores > this may not . , 

be necessarily an effect of remediation) . At* Queensborough 

those who took remediation in the fall only were .more likely 
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Table 4.. 26 ^ ' 

Sophomore Year GPA in, Relation to Fir?3t Year 
Reme'diation (Percent Earning 2.00 oi? Better) 

Community' Colleges 

1970 Freshmen ' ^ * 



25.9 



Level B 





• No . 


Rem. 


Rem, -Fall 
Only . 


Rem Spring 
Only . .* 


Rem Bptn ^ 
' * Terms' ' ■ 


"College . 


.% 


- N . 


^ % ■ ■ 


N ■ ■ 


% 




N 


-^uJ5 


, N 


Kingsborough 


30 


129 


.37 


117 


■. 40 




42 


43 




Hyccc • - 


47 

i 


,154 


37 


86 






6 


12 


■ 43/ 


0 4 

Queensborough 
Stateri Island 


37 
*» 

'54; 

f 


71 
50 


32 
51 


13:4 

>/ 

89 : 


30 

■ ^ 




*4 
10 


' 22 


/LOl 


TOTAL- 


.41 


404 


38 


426 


36 




62 


,28 


252 






TLevel A 

* - - * 


* 




/ 

/ 


/■' 






No 


Rem 


Rem ^ Fall 
Onlv 


Rem Spring 
Only ' 


Rem Both 
^Terms •• 


* College 


: % ' ' 




• 




% 




N 


%. • ■ N 


Kincrsboroucfh 


48 


' 166 


'61 ' 


101 . 


41 




.34- 


"' ;5.i 


125: , 


NYCCC? ' 


64' * 


183 


44 


80 


6,0. 




lb 


34 


41 


Queensborough 


55 


183 


50 


225 






5 


33. 


84 ■ 


. Stateh Island' 


'66 


. 132 ' 


48 


125 






2 


:. 46 


. 13 


TOTAL. . 


58 


664 ., 


51 


531: 


1 






43 


263 
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Table 4.26 

Sophomore Year G?A ih Relation. to First Year 
T^emediatibn (Percent Earning 2. DO or Better) 
^ It Community Colleges / . 

1970 Freshmen ' 

Regiilar , 1 ■ , 





No 


Rem 


Rem Fall 
* Only . 


Rem Spring . 
<? Only 


Rem^Both 
Terms 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N. 


% 


N 


. %■■; 


N • 


" Kingsborough 


72 : 


' 132 

t 


. 73 


49 


77 • 


35 


69 




' NYCCC. ■ . \ 


" 77 


195 


' 9 

53 


45 


. 22 


.9 


22 


18 


Queensborough^ 


73 ■ 


241 


61 


136 




0 , / 






Stateri Island 


fl 


181 


' 7.2 


■ 6?. 


\- 


, 4 


' .; ?! 


' 8 


. -TOTAL 

a 


■ '74 


J 749 


64 ^ 


299 


66' 


55 •; 


47 - 


- '98 

• 4 


- I 






— 

Regular 2 










y 


No. Rem , 


^Rem Fall 
dnlV 


Rem Spring 
Only 


Rem Both 
Terms . 


y 

College 


' % . 




% 


N ; 


. % 


N, 


• ■ % ; 


•N ' - 


• Kingisbprough 


84 

* 


37 ■■ 


-85 


20 


100 


8 . 


45 


■ 6 . 


NYCCC 


. 86- 


113- 


72 




50 


8 


.11 " 


' Queensborough 




107^ 


. 79 


47 ■ 




2 


• 

75 

• 


8" 


Staten Island 


-86 . 


141 . 

* 


81 


31 




' 4 




' . 1 


^ TOTAL 


■ 88 


398 


79 


■ 116 


65 


22; 


69 


26 



\ 



26^. 



\ ^ ' ^ ! Table 4*26 

Sophomore Year GPA in Relation to First Year 
• Remediation (Percent Earning 2.00_or Better) 

Community Colleges 
1970 Fre. hman" 
( No High Sjchoox \v.erage 



College- , 


No Rem 


Rem- Fall 
Only 


Rem Spring 
Only 


Rpm Both 
TeirAis 










■ % • N 


* 

Kingsborough 

0 

NYCce ' • 

Queensborou^h 
Staten Island 


58 26' 
. 54 . 37 
„74 23 
58 41 ; 


43' ° 14 
23 26 

<> 

^. 68 25 
45 20 


' 45 • .11 
- _ 3 
• 2 

f 

1 


30 20' " 
15 . . 20 
21 , ■ 1-9 , 

2 - . 


- " ? , * - 
TOTAL ' 


60 127 

7 


'■45 85 . 


39 17 


23. 61 






t 



.« ^ 




to earn. twenty .four .credits in their so'phomore year than those ^. .. 
who; took- no reitiediation . This was also^ tho case for S.taten * 

'Island- - . i ' * , * * *\ 

Level students Who took temediation in the fall 6^ 
in the spring did -at lea'fet .as . well* as those who did not t^ke - ^ 

it. The most outstanding* college is again Kingsl?orough. 

At this school the studenlfs who took remediation' in both terms 
outperformed, tlie npn-renfediJais and did as well as fhe other 
remedilal 'categories. This was not the case for any other 
sfchool. However, remedial effects were noted at other colleges, 
.^t NYCCC those who took remediatioji in the fall only were' - , 
more . likely to earn 24 credits 'thaA those ^'ho tpok no remediation. 
■The ''^all 'only" group at Queensborough and Staten Island were 
'just as likely to earn 24^ credits as sophomores as the non-re-^ 

mftdial group. ^ ^ ^ , 

Regular 1 students "who took ^remediation in' both terms 

:lh Kingsbpfough. were". about as likely to 'earn 24 credits, as . 
the non-^remedial group. This was also true 'for/Statefi Island. 
At Queensborough those who took remediation in the fall only 
did as well as those who received *ho remedial work. 

-Credit ratio data" are. presented in table 4.28. • For. the . 
community colleges as. a group, level. B students who took remediation 
in the first term of the freshman year W(2re as likely to earn 
seventy five percent of credits attempted as those w^o' took ■ 

• no remediation at all." Staten Island students ^^xhibi.ted the ' . 
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strongest-.effgcts of remediation. Such effectc are al-sq apparent 

for 'aueensbordugh ^naf-NYGCC^fqr tpe group which took remediation; ^ 
"• ' 

i-r\ the .fall only.. 'r'- ' ' , , ." ^ 

* \ For level A 'studentih, the group which took remediation iii 

■ ■ ■ .. V . ■'■ . •• '' ' " ' " • • • 

the -fall only was jxist' a^s 'lil^^ly to^ achieve a .75 credit -ratio 

as the nonr-remedial students . NXCCC and Queensborough .show 

sudi' effects. Based' on PAT scores/ Kingsbbrough remedial students 

shpuld have outperformed. n6ri--reiTiedials, but they did not. . , 

" ^ . " . * • V 

« For the cbmtnunity •cqllegf^ as a group, relgular 1 students. ^ 

who took remediation were^slightly less likely to_e'A-rn a^ .75 
-credit ratio. However, an exception to ^t^he- trend is noted 
at- Queensborough..' ' - ^ , " % - 

If, regular 2 students took remediation, the 'overwhelming 
like'lihood wa-s that thei^ received' it. in the fair only. This 
group is about as likely, to earn a .75 credit ratio ^s the 
non-remedial group. This is E5articularly \the case at Que'ensborough 
'-and Staten .island. ' « ^ • ' - " ^ * "i, *• 

In summary, the evidence suggests that the freshman year 
remedial experience had vis^-ble effects during the sophomore, 
year. This wafe"^ particularly the case at Kingsborough where . 
the effects were more likely to occur' for all; remedial 'categories, . 
^» father. Mthan for only one. lipwever., remedial effects have , 
been noted for other colleges- as,,wel,l . , , \ 

/ 2. Analyses of Reduced Cre^J^t Load . Rata for' grade 
point .average are presented in. table 4%29. The overa-ll findings- 
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TABLE 4 •28* 



Sophomore /'Year Credit Ratio in Relation to First Year.* 
Remediation (Percent Earning .15 or More Credit Ritio) 
Community Colleges h .1970. Preshmen * 
Level B 





No. 


Rem. 


Rem. Fall ' 
- ■ Onlv - •• 


^ Rem. Spring 
■ Onlv 


Kern. Both 
Terms 


College / 


% 


N 


% : ■ 


N' . 


% 


N 


. % . 


N 


Ringsborough 


;67 ? 


. 129 


. 65- 


117 


, 69 




64 . 


97 . 


N^Y^C^C^C. 


75 . 


154 


73 


86 




6 


52 


'48 


Queensborough. 


73 


71 


73 


134 




4 

* * 


: 54. - 


'.101 


Sta ten.. Island 


64 ' 


^ 50 


75 


-^9 


70 


.10 • 






Total 


70 


^04. 


;7i' 


426 


65 


62- 


58 ♦ 


252r ■ 






\ ' 

\ 


Level A 








» ■ 

9 




No 


. Rem. 


, Rem'. Fall . 
Onlv' * 


Rem-. Spring 
Onlv 


1 Rem. Both 
Terms 


' College^ S' 


% 


N 


% 


•N 




' '• N 


% 


N : 


Kingsborough 


84 


• 166 


81 


Ipl 


85 


3.4 


78 * 


. 125 


N • Y • C •..C • C •' ^ 


81 


183 


84 


■"80 


80 


10 


61 


t * 

I 


Oueensborough 


84 


' 183 


84 


225' 




■ 5 


76 

9 


84'' 


Staten Island , 


86 


1-32 


80 


125 - 


. _ ^ 


. ■ '2' 


85 


13 


- ^ - - 
Total , ^« • ^' 


83' 

* 


664 


/82" 


531 


. 85 


51 - 


- 75 


1. 

. .263 , 
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'<;riwhoniore Year Gredit Ratio in Relation to First Year 
Reked^ation (Percent Earning .75 .or More Credit Ratio) 
^Community Colleges. - If 70 Freshmen 
' ' - , . ' -Regular i . 



o 


* Nd. 


Rem . 


Rem 

- 


. -Fall 
Only 


Rem.. Spring . 
Only 


Rem.. Both 
Terms . • • 


College 


% 


' ,N ■ 


% ■ 


N ; 


. , % 


N- ^ 


, %. 




,Kingsborough_ ' 


89- 


132" 


78 


49 


.^89 - 


>35 


« 92 


39 


, l^.Y.C.C..C. ~ ~ 


'n 


•'195 

< 


87 


45- 


.56 


9 


78 


18 


Queensborough 

♦ 


' 90 


. 241. 

/. 

181 


86 


136- • 




1 '■ 


79 


33 ■ 


\ S tauten- Island 


89 


84 ' 


V- 69 

\- • 




4-^ 


. 50 


- 8 


■ • Total . . , 


■ ' 90 ' 


749" 


84 ■ 


\301. . 


8'4 


55 


' 82 


98: 




• 

• 




■ "X 

Regular 2 . 










. < ■ ■ ' 


No. 


Rem. 


Rem 


.•Fall 
Only 


, " Rem.; Spring • 

\ "..Oniy_ 


Rem . ? Both 
■ Terms 


. -Cpl-lege-, ■ 


% 




" % 






N 


%; 


- - s» 


fif • ■ ■ ' 
<■''' Kingsborough 


9:7 


37 - 


\90V 


f '20 


100- 


8 




♦ 


■ ' 'N.Y,c.c:c: ■ • / 


' 96 


113'^ 




.18 


• • 87 


8. 


73 




OQe.ensborough , 


* 99 


107 


96 


4.7, 




/ 2 


87 


, 8 


- .Staten ^island 


92 


' 141 


90 


31' 




4 




.1 


Total' / ■" 


' ,96 




■ 92" 


116 


96'' 


.22 ' 


85 


26 
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TABLE 4.28 . ' 

Sophomore Year 'Credit Ratio in Relation to First Year. 
Remediation (Percent Earning .75^or More Credit Ratio) 
Community Colleges - 1970 Freslimen 
No High School Average 





No. 


Rem; 


Rem. Fall 
Only 


Rem. Spring 
Only, 


Rem . Both 
Terms y 


college 




N 


« 


N 




N 


% 


N 


Kingsborough 


61 


26 


64 


- 14 


73 


11 


80 


20 . 


N.y.c.c'.c. , 


76 


37 


61. 


26 




3 


50 


20 


Queensborough 


91 


23 


88 


25 




2 


84 


19 


Staten Island 


76 


41 


75 


20 




1 




2 


Total 


76 


127 


73 


85 


78 


17 ^ 


' "7 9. 


61 . 



4 



ERIC 



293 
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show no case in which reduced credit load during the freshman, 
year led to an equalization of performance in the sophomore 
year. 

•» • 

Level B Students at Staten Island depart from the general 

trend.'' Those who registere4 for 8-11.99 credits in the freshman - 

year were more likely to earn a C average in the sophomore. 

year than those who were not restricted, and those who attempted 

less than 8 did as well as the latter. 

For level A students no- positive effects of any kind for 
any college are apparent. For regular 1 students, those at Man- - 
hattan who took 8-11.9 credits did as well in the sophomore year 
"as those- who were not restricted. Those at Staten Island oh the 
moderate 'restriction did almost as well as the non-restricted . 
students. For regular 2 students, those on moderately restricted, 
credit loads at Queensborcugh did as well in the sophomore year 
as those who were not restricted. Those at Staten Island did 
almost as well as the non-restricted students.. 

Table 4.30 presents the data for credit generation. The 
overall findings show no positive effects' of initial credit load 
restribtion on subsequent credit generation in the sophomore year. 
An exception to this generalization is noted at Staten Island, 
where level B's on moderate credit restrictions were as productive 
•in the second year as those not restricted. At NYCCC those level B 
students who were on , very restricted loads did as well in the 
second year as those who were on moderately restricted loads, 
bufboth groups were well below students who attempted full loads. 



Table 4,29 

Sophomore Year GPA in 

Relation to Credits Registered in 
Fall 1970 Semester (Percent Above 2,00 GPA) 
Community Colleges - 1970 Freshmen 

Level B 







lliClil O 


8 - 


11.99 


12 o.r 


More 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Kingsborough 


19 


80 


28 


114 ' 


49- 


191 


Manhattan 


18 


17 


39 


44 


51 


85 


NYCCC 


29 


69 


25 


61 


48 


164 


Queensborough 


21 - 


164 


34 


79 


.43 


67 


,Staten Island 


45 


29 


54 


57 


46 


69 


Total ' 


24 




34 


355 


48 


576 






Leve 


1 A^. 




1 Less 


1 nciii o 


8 - 


11.99 


12 or 


■More 


College 


- % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Kingsborough 


26 


39 


42 


104 


58 


283 


Manhattan 


38 


13 


45 


55 


78 


95- 


NYCCC 


33 ■ 


51 


39 


56- 


64 


207 


Queensborough 


36 


159 


51 


183 


61 


155 


Staten Island 


38- 


2,6 


46 


101 


» 66 


145 


Total 


35 


288 


46 


499 


63 


885 



6 
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Table 4.2 9 



GPA in 



Sophomore YeaX 

Relation to Credits Registered in 
,F^11 1970 Semester . (Percent Above 2.00 GPA) \ 
• Community Colleaes 1970 Freshmen ' 
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Regular 1 






Less 


Than 8 


8 - 


11.99 


1-2 or More 


College 




N 


% r 


N 


% 


N 


Kingsborough 


50 


14 


58 


41 


7*7 


" 200 


Manhattan 


— 


7 


67 


30 




103 


NYCCC 


41 


29 


56 


34 ■ 


73 


204 




51 


85 


64 


116 


74 


216 


Stat en isiana 


43 


14 


68 


* 72 


73 


176 


Total 




149 


63 


293 


74 


899 


• 




0 

Regular 2 




*> 






— > = 

t Less 


Than 8 


8 - 


11.99 


12 


or More 


College 


% 


N 


% 


N 


" % 


N 


Kingsborough 




*^ 

1 




5 


91 


65 


Manhattan 




5 


70 


20 


92 


60 


NYCCC 


62 


13 


69 


16 


83 


121 


Queensborough 


. 70 


23 


89 


. 36 


- 90 


105 


Staten Island 


70 ■ 




81 


32 


86 


135 


Total 


67 


52 


78 


109 


^7 J 486- 
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Table A. 29 

Sophomore Year GPA in 
Relatiorfcto Credits Regj.stered in 
Fall 1970 Semester (Percent Above 2*00 GPA) 
Community Colleges - 1970 Freshmen 

No High School Average 





Less 


T'han 8 


8 - 


11.99 


12 or 


More 


College 


'i 


bi 




N 




N 


Kingsborough 


43 


14 


28 \ 


18 


54 


39 


Manhattan ~ 


30 


10 


56 ' 


27 


62 


37 


NYCCC 


19 


27 . 


26 


19 


50 


40 


Queensborough 


38 


29 


60 


\20 


80^^ 


20 


Staten Island 


30 


10 


54 


ir 


58 


43 




' 31 


90 


•45 


95 


59 


179 
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For level A students at NYCCC and Staten Island, those 
who began college on drastically restricted credit loads did 
as well in the sophomor-e year as those who were only on moderately 
restricted loads. However, in neither case does their performance 
equal thos^^/ho were not restricted at all. \. 

For regular 1 students there is only one case in ^whidh^'ciredit 
load restriction seems to have had any effects. This occurs at ^ 
Queensborough, TWhere those who- were on moderately restricted credit 
loads performed as well in the 'sophomore year as those who were 
not restricted at all. '\ ' ^ 

Table 4;31 presents the data for credit ratio. For level 
B students the aggregate data, for the comn^nity colleges do 
not indicate any effect of restri.cted credit load. However, 
at Staten Island those who were on moderate cr.edit restriction 
in the freshman year were more likely to achieve a .75 credit ^ 
ratio than those who were not restricted. Students at Queensborough 
.who were moderately restricted did as well as those who were 
not restricted. Those at Manhattan did almost as well as the 
unrestricted students. 

The aggregate findings for level A students do not indicate 

3 y 

any effects of restricted- credit load. At none of the individual 
colleges did students on restricted credit loads equal the 
performance of the non--restricted students. However, at NYCCC 
and Staten Island, those who were on very^ restricted loads 
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Table 4.30 

Sophomore Second' Year Credits Earned in 
Relation to Credits Registered in 
Fall 1970 Semester (Percent wit:h ^ or more Credits) 
Community Colleaes - 1970 Freshmen 



Level B 





Less 


than 8 


8 - 


11.99 


12 


or More 




College 


% 


N 


% 


' N 


% 


N 




Kingsborough * 


19 ^ 


80 


36 


114 


60 


191 




l*iClli>iCl UUClll 


24 


17 


4l' 


44 


60 


85 






^ -J 


69' 


31 


61 


■ 57 


164 




QueensDor oug<Q 


JL 


164 


28 


79 


34 


67 






21 


29 


( 37 


57 


33 


69 


- 




19 


359' 


34 


355 


53 


576 








Level 


"a 












Less 


than 8 


■8 - 


.1.95 


12 


or More j 




College 








N 


* 


N 




Kingsborough 


31 


39 


, 51 


,104 
55 


68 


to 283 




Manhattan 


31 


13 


40 


52 


95 




NYCCC 


47 


51 


48 


56 


65 


207 




Queensborough 


26 


159 


4'2 


183 


53 


155 




Staten Island 


42 


26 


41 


101 


48 


145 




Total 


32 


288 


4.4 


499 


60 


885 
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Table 4.30 c 

Sophomore Second Year Credits Earned in 
Relation to Credits Registered in - 
Fall 1970 Semester (Perqent with 24 or more Credits) 
Community Colleges - 197 0 Freshmen 



Regular 1 



college 


Less 
% 


than 8 
N 


8 - 

•%." • 


11.99 
N 


12 or 
% 


More 
N 


Kingsborough 


43 


14 


44 


41 


80 


2 00 


Manhattan 




7 


57' 


30 


72 


103 


NYCCC 


45 


29 


59 


■ 34 


7 3 


204 


Queensborough 


29 


85 


56 


116 


59 


216 


Staten Island 


7 


14 


47 


72 


55 


17 6 




31 


149 


53 


• ,293 


68 


899 






.Regular 2 






More 


College ^ 


1 Less 
% 


than 8 
N 


B - 

% 


11.99 

N 


1 12 or 

% 


N 


Kingsborough 




• 1 




5 


86 


65 


Manhattan 




5 


70 


20 


83 


60 


NYCCC 


62 


13 


75 


16 


86 


121 


Queensborough 


61 


23 


67 


36 


- 83 


105 


Staten Island 


20 


10 


53 


32 


67 


135 


Total 


54 


52 


64 


109 


80 


486 



\ . — 

\ 
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Table 4.30 

Sophomore Second Year Credits Earned in 
Relation to Credits Registered in 
Fall 197 0 Semester (Percent with 24 or more Credits) 
Community. Colleges - 1970 Freshmen > 



No High School Average , 



College 


Less than 8 


8 - 11.99 


.12 or 


More 


= % - 


N' 




% 


N „ 




- N 


Kxngsborough 


29 


14 




39 


18 


61 


39 


Manhattan 


10 


10 




48 


27 


73 


37 


i^iyccc 


33 


27 




37 


19 


50/> 


40 


Queensborough 


34 


29 




45 


20 


85 


'.20 


Staten Island^ 


30 " 


10 




45 


11 


37 


43 


Total 


30 


90 




43 


95 


58 


' 179 
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TABLE 4.31 

.Sophpj,ore^ va,ar %re^^,i^ti.jnjel.t^^^^ ^to ^-^^ts^ Registered 
Community Colleges - 1970 ^reshmen 



College 

Kingsborough 
Manhattan 

N.y.c.c.c. 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 



Total 



Level B 
Less Than 8 



42 

41> 

57 

59 

66 



80 
17 
69 
164 
29 



54 



359 



8 - 11.99 



55 
68 
59 
7-3 
75 



N 

114 
44 
61 
79 
57 



"65 



355 



12 or More 



_%_ 

82 
72 
81 
76 
70 



_N 

191 
85 

164 
67 

'69 



78 



576 



Level A 





Less 


Than H " 


» - 


ii.yy 


^^ 


or More 


College 


% 




% 


N 


% 


N 


Kingsborough 


62 


39 


70 


104 


89 


283 


Manhattan 


54 


- 13 


63 


55 


84 


95 


N.Y.C.C.C. 


69 


J" 


70 


• 56 . 


84 


• 207 


Queensborough 


74 


159 


84 


183 


89 


155 


Staten Island 


73 


26 


75 


101 


90 


145 


Total 


70 


288 


76 


499 


87 


885 
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TABLE 4.31 

r 

Sophomore Year -Credit Ratio in Relation to' Credits Registered 
in Fall '70 Semester (Percent with .75 or Better) ^ 
Conununity Colleges - 1970 Freshmen 



Regular 1 





ijess 


'man 


B 


• 8 - 


.11.99 


12 or 


More 




% 






% 


N 


% 


N 


Kingsborough 


79 




14 


63 


- 41 


• 

92 


200 


Manhattan * 


- 




7 


70 


30 


86 


103 


















N.y.c.c.c. 


86 




29' 


91 


34 




204 


Queensborough 






85 


87 




AO 
93 


216 




79 




14 


81 


72 


90 


176 


Total 


77 


149 


81 




ft n 

90 


f\ f\ r\ 

899 


e 




Regular 2 




* 






Less 


Than 


8 


8 - 


.11.99 


12 ' or 


More 


College 


% 




N 


• % 


N ■ 


% 


N ' 


Kingsborough 

\ 

Manhattan 






1 




5 


97 


65 






5 


90 


20 


' 58 . 


" 60 


N.Y.'C.C^C. 


77 




13 


IQO 


16 


93 


. 121 


Queensborugh 


96 




23 


100 


36 


97 


105 


Staten Island 


80 




10 


87 


32 


94 


135 


Total 


88 




52 


94 


109 


95 


486 . 
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TABLE 4.31 



Sophomore Year Credit Ratio in Relation to Credits Registered 
in Fall '70 Semester (Percent with .75 or*^ Better) 
Community Colleges - 1970 Freshmen 



No High School Average 



College. 


Less 


Than 8 


- 


11.99 


12 or 


Mo^e 


« 


■ — ?* ' ■ 


% 


N 


% 


N 


" Kingsborough 


57" 


14 


■ 56 


18 




. 3.9 


Manhattan 

o 


30 


' io 


67 


27 


78 


37 


N.y.c.c.c. 


52- 


27 ' 


-53 


19 


80 


40 


Queensborough 


86 ■ 


29 


85 


20 




^20 


' Staten IstLand 


.80 


■ 10 


82 


11 


72. 


43 


Total 


64 


90 


67 


95 


79 


179, 
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(less than eigh^ credits atte^mpted in the first semester ^of 
'/.the freshman year) did as well, as thcse^wlio were on moderately 
restricted loads./ 

Regular 1 students on restricted credit loads did not 

approximate the performance of nonTrestricted students.. The ^ 

> 

one exception to .the overall finding occurs at NYCCC,whore 

- '■ 

those on moderately restricted loads did as well- as unrestricted 
Students. Those on drastically reduced loads at Kingsborough 
were more likely to earn credit- ratios of.. 75 than thosa on • 
moderately restricted loads. . ■ ' - 

For regular 2 students^ those on mdderately restricted 
credit loads were just as likely to achieve a .75 credit ratio 
• " as their counterparts who were not restricted. This was partic-- 
ularly the case for -students on moderately restricted loads • 
at NYCCC and Queensborough. 

Summary of Vindinqs for Community College Students ! 

From these analyses it is c^lcar that remedial iexperience 

was related positively to academic perforfnance during the sopho- 

inore year for students on different campuses, particularly 

at Kingsborough. With regard to restricted credit load, some 

effects are noted,- but in. general they are fewer and less consis- 

. tent than was the case for the remediation variable, 
t 
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SUMMARY 



When CUNY began its open admissions program, it anticipated 
that' substantial numbers of students would be deficient -in basic 

■ • ^: ■ - . ■ . 

academic skills. Accordingly, each campus was to«liave developed 
compensatory programs whose aim was to upgrade skills'. Presuma- 
/bly, this would increase the chances that students would be, able 
to complete successfully a course of study leading to a degree. 
Moreover, the compensatory effort was seen as a major factor in 

"avoiding the revolving door (high "attrition rates) which had, 

- \ 

characterized open admissions programs in other places. 

While every campus was supposed to develop some compensatory 
program striicture, the specifics of implementation werfe left to ^ 
the discretion of each campus o The result was considerable 
variation in styles of response. Nevertheless, in almost every 
case^the compensatory effort involved two basic components: 

(1) Formal remedial courses (which initially offered little or 

-I > 

no credit); (2) A policy of reduced credit loads during the 
fresi^iman year (whose intent was gradually to ease students with 
weak preparation into the mainstream of college work) . 

The aim of this chapter was to assess the effects 'of these 
two components on student academic performance. The measures of 
^' aqademic performance were grade point average, credit generation 
(ia the sophomore year) , credit ratio, and retention. 
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The assessment criteria were as follows: Remediation was 
considered to be effective if, within any category of high school 
average, those ,who received it performed as well or bette- than 
those who did not receive it. Reduced credit loads were considered 
effective, if those who attempted less than 12 credits in a 
semester (or less than 24 in a year) performed as well or better 
than those not on reduced loads. , This criterion makes an important 
assumption: that those taking remediation or reduced credit" loads 
had lower levels of academic skills as measured by the Open Ad- 
missions Test (OAT). If the assumption holds, and if remedial 
students equal the performance of non-remedials, it would suggest! 
that remediation was effective. By and large the assumption is 
correct, since our comparisons of remedial and non-remedial 
students show that the former do, in fact, have lower OAT scores. 

We have first' considered the extent of need for remedial 
services and the delivery of these services. As' one would expect, 
" the need for remediation (as measured by the OAT) is closely 
associated with high school average. Moreover, the" need was 
slightly greater^for the 1971 freshmen than for the 1970 group. 
At the senior colleges, over 80% of level B students needed some > 
form of ' remedial work. Among level A.l students, 53% (in 1970) / 
and 66% (in 1971) needed remedial work. For level A. 2 students,. 
'^31% (in 1970) and 39% (1971) ..required such work, while less^feban 
15% of regular students showed a need for at least some remediation.-^^ 

/ 
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At the community /colleges, the need for remediation was greater 
than for the senior colleges, with the exception of level B students, 
wherfe the need was greater at the latter. 

At the senior colleges, ihe proportion of students rece'iving j 
remedial services exceeded the proportion defined as needing it. 
The one exception to this finding occurred for level B students, 
where the proportion needing compensatory work exceeded the pro- 
portion receiving it. The proportion receiving remedial work 
was greater in 1971 than in 1970. - 

At the community colleges, the. -proportion of students receiving 
remediation was less than the proportion needing it (as defined 
-by the OAT). In general , community college students ^vere less 
likely to receive remediation than those at senior colleges. 

For both senior and community colleges, there was considerable 
variation from campus to campus in the proportions needing remedial 
work. There was also considerable variation it? the proportions 
receiving such work. 

Various sets of analyses were conducted in an effort to assess 
the relationship of remedial and credit load experience to academic 
outcomes. The first set of analyses considered compensatory work 
and academic outcomes during the freshman year . 

For the senior colleges, remediation seems to have been a 
mixed success during the freshman year. That is, while remedial 
experience did not always show positive effects upon academic 
performance, neither did it fail to show any ef^fects. Moreover, 
the record of success varied from ooll^ to. college. The evidence 
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also suggested that remediation was somewhat more effective in 
'the second year of open admissions than it was in the first year* 
This may be interpreted as an indication of progress. 

With regard tp reduced credit loads, the evidence indicates 
only a few instances ifi which students who took reduced loads 
performed as well as those who attempted a full number of credits. 
In particular, l^vel B students in 1971 who took reduced loads 
appifoximated the performance of those not restricted. 

Insofar as retention is concerned, students who took remedial 
'work in" their first term of college were as likely to continue for 
their second semester as those who took none. In short, the remedial 
experience had some positive effect on student retention. The 
relation of credit load restriction and fetention after one semester 
is as follows: Students who. took "moderately" reduced loads (between 
8-11.99 credits) were about as likely to return for the second 
term as those who took full loads. However, those who took severely 
reduced loads (less than 8 credits) were less likely to be retained 
for the second semester than those who took fuH loads. 

- At the community colleges we have found numerous instances 
in which remediation seemed to improve 'student academic performance. 
These occurred for every college, but overall, the college where 
"these "^effects occurred most frequently was Kingsborough. 

By and large/ the results regarding the effects of reduced 
crodit loads were not encouraging. Very few instances of positive 
effects were noted. These few positive effects were limited 
primarily to comparisons of those on severely reduced loads with 
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those on moderately reduced loads. That is, the former sometimej; 
performed as well as the latter. However, students on reduced ^ • 
loads almost never compared favorably With those on full loads. 

With regard to^etention, the findings for the community 
colleges are similar to those observed for the senior colleges. 
Remediation increased the one semester retention rates. Moderately 
reduced credit loads seemed to have some positive effect on 
retention, but the retention of students who took severely 
restricted loads was lower than for unrestricted students. 

We believe that the most strategip approach to analysis of 
.,the effects of compensatory programs is to look at academic 
performance in 'the second year. This allows us to look at the 
effects of the program after it has occurred/ rather than simul- 
taneously with its occurrence, as in the first set of analyses. 

For the senior colleges, the aggregate analyses showed little 
evidence that remediation in the freshman. year had any effects 
on academic performance in the sophomore year. However, it is 
very important to note that these overall findings are misleading. 
They mask the fact that positive effects of remediation were noted 
at certain individual campuses. Particularly at Baruch,' City College, 
and York, it appears that the remedial experience of the fresh- 
man year generated visible effects on the academic achievement of 
students in their sophomore year. 
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With regard to reduced credit loads at the senior colleges, 
few positive effects on sophomore year performance were noted. At 
individual campuses, there were some effects. These occurred at 
Baruch/ City College, Hunter, and York. In contrast with the 
analyses of remediation, the effects pf reduced .credit loads occurred 
less frequently on individual campvises. 

For the community colleges, our data suggest that the freshman 
remedial experience generated positive effects on academic perform- 
ance in the sophomore year. Among individual colleges, Kings- 
borough was the campus where^ effects were most noteworthy. However^ 
positive effects were noted also for other colleges. 

With regard to reduced load, the aggregate findings show al- 
most no. positive effect on academic performance in the soph- 

oiT-ore year. However, there are some instances of effects 
among individual campuses, particularly at Staten Island. 
However, in no case are the results. as visible compared with 
findings on the effects of remediation. 

Undoubtedly, those concerned with open adihissions, both 
within and outside the University, would now like .to have some 
clear cut conclusions about the results of compensatory programs. 
It is impossible to provide chese at this time. The data thus 
far indicate that while remediation is far from a failure, neither 
can it be said to have been an unqualified success. The ireduced 
credit load policy is, using any criteria, less effective than 
remediation, but it would be unwarranted at this time to conclude 
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that such a policy should be abandoned". Our analyses in this 
regard are rather imprecise. Any conclusions about the viability 
of the reduced credit load policy must await more precise studies 
which will shortly be undertaken. 

We believe that the outstanding fact emerging from our 
research on compensatory programs, is the variability of results 
from one campus to another. We think that" the discovery of what 
is being done on specific campuses to bring about positive effects, 
will, in the long run, provide a basis for modifications in open 
admissions implementation on all campuses.. But this process is, 
by necessity, a slow one. . Each campus has modified what.it is 
doing from one year to another, and it takes time for research 
analyses to capture these changes and to assess them. In short, 
the evaluation of compensatory programs can only be. a slowly 
unfolding story. At this moment there is at least some evidence 
- pointing to limited success in some places. Our future research 
efforts will be devoted to uncovering sorae of the reasons under- 
lying the apparent successes. 
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^ NOTES 



In rechecking our remedial course file, we have found that 
a non-remedial math course at Queens was included in the 
remedial file. This is a course which ohiy- regular students 
would be likely to take. The effect is to inflate the per- 
centage of regular students shown as taking remediation at 
Queens. Since this group is not a strategic one for our 
analyses of remediation,, we have chosen not to further de- 
lay the completion of the report by recomputing the necessary 
statistical tables* Since the error occurs only for this 
college, and for the group least significant in terms of 
our remediation analyses, we do not believe that any serious 
bias is introduced, which would modify any conclusions about 
remediation on the senior college campuses. 

We have conducted tests for significance of differences be- 
tween means. However, not all of the data for these statis- 
tical tests are presented here* They are available on re- 
quest. We also note that only reading scores are used here, 
the assumption being that for most students, verbal skills 
are more important for academic success than quantitative 
skills. 
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CHAPTER 5 

COMPARISON OF SEEK AND NON-SEEK STUDENTS 
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INTRODUCTION 



In 1966, CUNY initiated a special program designed to 
create access to the University 'for a greater number of ^ 
students from economically disadvantaged backgrounds. This 
program, called Search For Education, Elevation, and Knowledge 
(SEEK) was a forerunner of open admissions at the senior colleges 
of CUNY. The SEEK program was", and continues to be funded by 
New York State and New York City. Eligibility for the" program is 
defined by residence in* poverty areas. There is no competitive 
merit principle defining admission to the SEEK program. There . 
are more applicants than available places, and the latter are 
filled through a lottery procedure. / 
When the SEEK program was initiated, it was ass\im'ed that 
associated with economic disadvantage were a variety of other 
environmental factors whose net effect created academic defi- 
cits. Thus, the expectation was that SEEK students would 
have difficulty successfully completing a course of study lead- 
ing to a college degree. Therefore, built into the SEEK 
program were a variety of support services designed to assist 
these students in overcoming their educational and financial 
deficits. In particular, the SEEK program provided expanded counseling 
services and remedial courses designed to upgrade basic aca- 
demic skills in the areas of writing, reading, computational, 
and study skills. Furthermore, it was a basic assumption of 
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the program that its students, since they came from extremely 
marginal economic backgounds, would need financial support. p 
Even though CUNY is tuition free university, there 'are still 
costs (such as books; car fare, and lunch) to the student. 
The preponderance of these students therefore received financial 
aid to meet such costs. 

With the advent of open admissions many students from com- 
Rarably 'disadvantaged blickgrounds ontered CUNY. However, only 
in rare cases did tjhey receive the_ financial aid available to 
SEEK students. While they did benefit from s\ipport services 
such. as remediation and counselling, frequently these services 
were not available to the same degree. For example, the- student ' 
counselor ratio for open admissions students is higher than for 
SEEK ^Students. In short, SEEK students^ receive iftore intensive 
support services than those available to non-SEEK o^en admissions 
students . - . 

Because SEEK students have access to a more intense level 
of support services, and because the natur^. of this program may 
create, a greater sense of group solidarity than usually exists on 
college campuses' nf a non-residential n;^i-ure, a comparison of 
SEEK and non-SEEK students is desirable. This may allow us -to 
assess the relative impact of SEEK and open admissions programs. 
Our student information system now enables us to begin such 
analyses. 

I* 
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Definition anu Characteristics of the Corpa^-ison Groups . 
Our data files for' both the 1970 and 1971 freshmen" classes con- 
tain codes identifying SEEK students* At thp present time^ these 
arV-both incomplete and in ^ome cases inaccurate. FortunBtely, 
we have been able to obtain an official file of SEEK students 
for 1970 and 1971* We .have used'this official SEEK' file in 
order to identify the SEEK students in our data files • Assuming 
the accuracy of the SEEK file, we are able to locate 85% of the 
students in this file within our own data files,- Jn absolute 
numbers, th^ official enrollment reports .for the 1970 freshman 
pclass shoy that- there were 2471 SEEK students entering in the 
Fall of 1970. We have duta for 2095 of these students. For the 
1971 freshmeti, 18 37 wer:e entering' SEEK students, and we h^ve data 
.for 1550. Thus, we HcTve data foj: "^4% of the 1971 freshmen.^' 

/ Because there ^re cases missing, we shall' present' comparisons 
of. 'SEEK and non-SEEK ^students for the senior colleges in the 
aggregate. While we believe' it unlikely that the missing cases 
could 'introduce significant biases into th.e aggregate analyses, 
the missing cases are pot randomly distributed among colleges. 
Therefore, there could be biases for individual campuses which 
could introduce a high level of error into comparisons at this 
level. For this reason we have omitted individual colTege comparisons, 

Before considering the comp^TTative data, certain differences in 
characteristics of^t>>e Sr^EK and non-SEE^ populations must be noted. 
First,, the SEEK -population-is not only .more disadvantaged economi- 
cally. It is *also more educationally disadvantaged than the non- > 
SEEK population, ^yert wheft' one controls for high school average. 
Evidence to this effect is presented in Table 5.0, which compares 
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the two groups on mean scores of. the Open Admission Reading 
Test. 



LEVEL 



TABLE 5.0 

•Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK. Students : 
Mean Reading Scores For Open Admissions Test 
By High School Average sil970 Freshman) 



SEEK 



IQon-S E E 



N o 



Level B 
Level A.l 
Level A. 2 
Regular 



29.1 
30.2° 
31.5 
■ 34.5 



490 
376 
200 
1-07 



31.3 
37.1 
41.2 
47.7 



1-187 
'21^09 
8498 



One can see that at evexy level of _ high .school average, ^ 
SEEK' students have lower OAT mean scores. While we note thi'a-^ 
difference, it musi: be pointed out that we have no^ controlled 
for it in the- subsequent analyses. Therefore, in comparing^ 
the two groups, one would not expect SEEK students to do as 
well academiqally as the non-SEEK group. If they were to do 
as well, this could be considered as evidence suggesting the 
beneficial impact of the SEEK support services. ^ Since we have 
not controlled for differences in academic skills, the reader 
should be cautioned that the analyses presented in this chapter 
^are preliminary. 
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A second limitation of the compai^ative data concerns 
differences in distribution by high school average. These are 
clearly indicated in table 5.1. For SEEK students the largest 
/Single category is the level B group (41%). Only 3%' of the 
nop- SEEK students are located in this category. For the latter 
62% are 'regular students. Similar distributions characterize 
the SEEK and non-SEEK students for the 1971 cohort. ^ 



(f 

TABLE 5.1 



Distribution of SEEK and Non-SEEK 
Students by High School Average 





S E 


E K 


Non-S 


E E K 


High School 
Average 


% 


n;- 


% 


N 


No Average , - 




\ 140 


3 


423 


Level B 


/41 ' 


^853 


3 


434 


Level A.l 


29 


612 


9 


1508 


Level A. 2 


16 


325 


24 


3845 


Regular 


7' 


165 


62 


9952 


TOTAL 


101* 

■ • 1 


2095 


•101* 


16,162 



* Totals ar^ more than 1,<)0% due to rounding. 
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In the comparisons to follow, the different nature of the 
SEEK and non-SEEK distributions must be taken into account* 
Comparison of SEEK and non-SEEK totals is misleading. Rather/ 
one must pay particular attention to comparisons within high 

*- 

school average categories. 

Organization of the Chapter 

The data are organized around three major sections. First, 
we compare the SEEK and non-SEEK groups on indices of academic 
success. Second, we consider comparative retention data. Third, , 
we present findings on the impact of remediation.. 

CRITERIA OF ACADEMIC SUCCESS 

This section compares the performance of SEEK and non-SEEK 
students on three criteria: Grade Point Average, Credit Genera- 
tion, and credit Ratio. It begins with a comparison of performance 
in the freshman year. Data are presented for both the 1970 and 
1971 freshmen* 

The second part of the section compares the academic per- 
formance of the 1970 freshmen over four semesters. ' , 



One. Year 'Performance Comparisons 

1. 1970 Freshmen * Academic performance comparisons for 
the first year are presented in tables 5^2, 5.3, and 5.. 4. Since 
the bulk of the SEEK students were included in the Level- B and 
Level A.l categories, we' focus particularly on these. 
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" ■ With regard to GPA, the performance of the SEEK students 
is considerably stronger than the^Tn-SEEK freshmen. Among the 
level B students, 50% of the' former had a one year GPA of at 
lea^t 2.00. This was true for only 33% of the Non-SEEK level 
B students. Among the level A.l students, 57% of the SEEK group 
and 43% of 'the Non-SEEK group had at least a C average. Non-SEEK 
regular students out-performed the regular SEEK students. 

' TABLE 5.2 

Comparison if SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Percent With One Year 
Cumulative GPA of 2.00 or Better by High School Average 

(1970 Freshmen) 



SEEK 



Eevel 



1 ^ 



N 0 N - S E E K 
■"IT" N 



Level B 50 709 33 349 

534 43 1282 



Level A.l 57 



Level A. 2 , 64 284 • 65 ' " 3360 

• 76 ■ 151 87 9196 



Regular 
No Ave'rage 



52 ■ 117 



66 349 



TOTAL 57 1795 76 14^ 



The superiority of the level B and level A.l SEEK students 
for GPA is not found in the case of credits. As Table 5.3 shows, 
Non-SEEK students in these categories are more likely to have 

.earned at least 24 credits by the end of the freshman year. 

' indeed, Non-SEEK students at all levels exceed their SEEK counter- 
parts in credit generation. We believe this difference in credit 
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generation to be" a result of the fact that SEEK students were 
far more likely" to be taking reduced credit loads during their 
first year* 

■* 

TABLE 5.3 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Percent Earning 24 or More 
Credits After One, Year By High School Average 

(1970 Freshmen) 





S E 


E K 


N 0 N - S 


E E K 


T.PVPl 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Level B 


■ 9 


722 


20 


352 


Level A.l 


14 


540 


• 

34 


1291 


Level A. 2 


18 


285 


51 


3371 


Regular 


26 


151 


76 


9203 


No Average 


10 


117 


49 


352 


TOTAL 


13 


1815 


64 


14,569 



Table 5.4 presents the data for credit ratio. .For level B 
students, the table indicates that while the SEEK group may be 
earning fewer credits than the Non-SEEK students, they are just 
as likely to earn at least three quarters of the credits which 
they attempt, Fifty-six percent of the SEEK students and 53% 
of the Non-SEEK students in the level B category had a credit 
ratio of at least .75. Among the level A.l students, the Non- 
SEEK group have a slight superiority (65% as against 59%). 
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TABLE 5.4 



•Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Percent Earning One Year 
Cumulative Credit Ratio of .75 or Better By High School Average 

(1970 Freshmen) 



Level 



Level B 
Level A.l 
Level A. 2 
Regular ' 
No -Average 



E 



K 



% 



N 



56 
59 

64 
72 
52 



671 

5iy 

277 
148 
113 



N 0 N - S 



% 



53 
65 
79 
92 

77 



K 



N 



336 
1266 
3327 
9162 

338 



TOTAL 



59 



1728 



85 



14,429 



2.. 1971 Freshmen . Academic performance comparisons for 
the freshman year are presented in tables 5.5, 5.6, and 5.7. 
With regard to CPA, the findings for the 1971 cohort are similar 
to those observed for the 1970 group. That is, the 'performance 
of SEEK Students was stronger than the Non-SEEK freshmen. Among 
the level B students, 46% of the SEEK' group earned at least a 2.00 
average in their first year, compared with 32% for the Non-SEEK 
freshman. Among the level A.l students, 58% of the SEEK group 
and 44% of the Non-SEEK group had at least a C average. Ajnong 
level A. 2 students the two groups show essentially no difference, 
while regular students in the Non-SEEK category were more likely 
to earn. a C average than their SEEK counterparts. 
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Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Percent With One Year 
cumulative GPA of 2.00 or Better By High School Average (1971 Freshmen) 





S E 


E K 
N 


N 0 N - S 
% 


E E K ' 
N 


Level 
Level B 




41 2 

1 X ^ 


32 


290 


T.evel A. 1 


58 


363 


44 


1444 


Level A»2 


61 


301 


63 


3090 


Regular 


79 


208 


87 


8557 


No Average 


46 


50 


48 


27 


TOTAL 


58 


1334 


76 


13,408 



With regard to credit generation^ table 5.6 shows that for 
every comparison, with the exception of level B students, the 
Non-SEEK group were more likely to have earned 24 or more credits 
by the end of the freshman year. For the level B category the 
comparison shows no difference between the two groups.' 



TABLE 5.6 



comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Percent Earning 24 or 
More Credits After One Year By High School Average (1971 Freshmen) 





• S E 


E K 


N 0 N - S 
% 


E E K • 
N 


Level 
Level B 


% 
8 


N 
420 


7 


293 


Level A.l 


16 


366 


21 


1460 


Level A. 2 


18 


306 


41 

> 


3095* 


Regular , 


39 


208 


74 


8567 


No Average 


4 


50 


3 


33 


TOTAL 


17 


1350 


N 59 


13,448 
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Table 5.7 presents the data for credit ratio. For level 
B students, the SEEK and Non-SEEK groups were equally likely to 
earn 75% of the credits which they attempted. There was also 
no difference fot the level A.l comparison. For both level A. 2 
and regular students, the Non-SEEK group were more likely than , 

r 

the SEEK students to have a credit ratio of .75. 
O 

TABLE 5.7 

Comparison of. SEEK and Non-SEEK. Students : Percent Earning One 
Year Cumulative Credit Ratio of .75 or Better By High School Average 

(1971 "Freshmen) 





s 


E E K 




N 0 N 


-SEEK 


Level 


% 


N 




% 


N 


Level B 


58 


394 




56 


283 


Level A.l 


66 


356 




67 


, 1418 


Level A. 2 


68 


304 




78 


3035 


Regular 


81 


202 




92 


8506 


No Average 


70 


47 




42 


31 


TOTAL 


67 


1303 




85 


13,273 


Comparisons For 


1970 


Freshmen 


After ..Four 


Semesters 




1. Grade 


Point 


Average . 


Table 5.8 


compares ■*. 


.he SEEK and 



Non-SEEK groups with regard to cumulative GPA. For level B and 
level A.l students there are essentially no differences between 
the two groups. SEEK students were, just as likely as the Non-SEEK 
group to achieve a C average over four semesters. However, level 
A. 2 and regular students iri the SEEK group were less likely tc 
achieve the reauired C average. 
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TABLE 5.8 



^. Comparison .of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: 
Percentage Earning 2 Year Cumulative Grade Point Average of 
2.00 or Better (Senior Colleges) 





S E 


E K 


Non-S 


E E K 


High School Average 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Level B 


39 


514 ■ 


35 


223 


Level A. 1 


47 


400 


50 


918 


Level A. 2 


59 


230 


69 


2610 


Regular 


65 


122 


90 


7844 


No.- H.S. Av. 


45 


76 


77 


245 


TOTAL 


47 


1341 


81 


11840 



2 . Credit Generation . How do the SEEK and Non-SEEK ^students 
compare in the number of credits earned after two years? The ^ 
data are pr^ented in table 5.9. It is very clear that the Non- 
SEEK group is more likely to have earned at least 48 credits over 
this pt od of time. For each level of high school average the 
non--SEEK students are more than twice as likely as the SEEK 
students to have generated at least 48 credits. 
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Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: 
Percentage Earning 48 or More Credits After T\^o Years 

(Senior Colleges) 





S E 


E K 


Non-S 


E'E K 


Average 


% 


. N 


% 


N 


Level B 


11 


516 


25 


223 


Level A.l 


17 


400 


39 


918 


Level A. 2 


26 


230 


55 


2610 


Regular 


33 


122 


c 79 


7844 


No. UiS. Av. 


13 


76 


58 


245 


TOTAL 


17 


1344 


6-9 


11840 



We t>elieve that the reason for this difference in credit 
generation is apparent and may be ascertained from examination 
of table 5.10. At least in part, SEEK s.tudents were not earning 
^s many credits as noB-SEEK students* because they attempted less 
initially- At any level of high school average, less than half 
of the SEEK students registered for 12 or more credits. 
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It appears that a policy of r^siricted credit load was 
applied -more often for SEEK students, the underlying philosophy 
bein$ that since these students were, in all likelihood, entering 
college wj.th severe academic deficits, it would be proper to 
ease them gradually into the mainstream of college work. There- 
fore, the f^ct that these students earned fewer credits at the 
end of two years is not surprising, 

.While the policy has been to assure that SEEK students will 
gradually move towards the status of full-time students, carrying 
l^arger credit loads, we may raise the question as to when this 
happens ; 

In the second year do the SEEK students begin to register 
for more credits? The data are presented in table 5.11 which 
shows the percentage of students registering for at least 24 
credits. Put in comparative terms, rather few SEEK students 
registered for 12 or more credits in the first semester of their 
freshman year. However, in the second year they were much 
more likely to have registered for 12 credits in both the fall 
and spring semesters. While they still register for fewer 
creditr: than the Non-SEEK students, the difference .between the 
two groups is smaller than it was in the first semester of the 
freshman year. 
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TABLE 5.11 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Percent 
Attempting 24 or More Credits^ in Second Year 
. (1970 Freshman Class) 



V 




S E 


E K 


Non-S 


E" E K 


High School Average 




% 


N 


% ' 


N 


Level B 




52 


513 


66 


223 


Level A.l 




59 


398 


69 


914 


Level A. 2 




63 


230 


75 


2604 ' ■ 


Regular 




f?. 


122 


87 


7823 


'No H.S. Average 




60 


""76 


79 


245 


TOTAL 




58 


1339 


82 


11809 



Has this increased credit load resulted in greater produc- 
tivity during the second year? Table 5.12 presents the findings. 
Tliese show increases in 'credit productivity "for the SEEK students. 
At every level of high school average, the percentage earning 
at least 24 credits in the sophomore year is greater than for 
the freshman year. For Non-SEEK students the opposite is true: 
in the sophomore year the probability of earning 24 credits ^ 
decreases slightly for each category of student. While Non-SEEK 
students earn substantially more credits than SEEK students 
in the second year, the data indicate that the discrepancy 
between the two is smaller in the sophomore year than in the 
freshman year, 

33G 



TABLE 5.12 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK ^ ^ 

Students: Percent Earning 24 or More . ' * 

Credits in First Year and Percent Earning 
24 or More Credits in Second Year (1970 Freshmenr 





Higl? School 
Average' 


SEEK , < ' 


Non-SEEK 


1st 2nd 
Year - Year 


. 1st 2nd 
Year ," • Year 


% N % ■ N 


% N % ' N 


Level B 
Level A.l 

Level A*^2 

J 

Regular * 
No H.S, Avg. 


11 516 15 517 
17 399 23 400 
21 . 230 29 230 
31 122 38 122 
14 76 20 76 


30 223 26 223 
42 915 41 918 
60 2607 53 2610 
80 7842 74 7844 • 
60 . 245 56 245 


TOTAL 


17 1343^ 22 1345 


71 11,832 65 11,840 



3. Credit Ratio > Data for this .variable are presented 
in 'table 5.13. SEEK students were less likely to eairn at least 
3/4 of the credits which they attempt. For level B students 
46.% of the SEEK group and 65% of the Non-SEEK group have credit 
ratios of .75 or higher. For level A.l students the figured . 
are 51% (SEEK) and 72% (Non-SEEK) . 
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TABLE 5 .13 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: ) 
Percentage with 2 Year Cumulative Credit* Ratio of .15 or Abovs 







c 


Hi 


Li In 




p p V 
•^D Cf Cf 1\ 


High School Average 




•% 


\ 


N 


% 


N ' ■ 


Level B 




. ■ 46 




c 

516 


65 


223 


Level A*l 




51 




400 


72 


918' 


LevelVA-. 2 . 




60 




230 


82 


2610 


Regular 




»\ 67 




122 


93 


7844 , 


No- H.S. Av. 




53 




76 


78 


. 24 5 


TOTAL 




52 




^1344 


88 


11840 ■ 


4. Credit Generation and GPA 


Considered Simultaneously. 


As table 5.14 shows 


SEEK students 


are less 


likely to achieve 


both 48 credits' and a 


C 


average ovier their 


first, four semesters. 


For example, 9% of SEEK 


students 


and 17% of 


Non- 


SEEK students 


in the level B category meet both standards 










TABLE 5. 


14 








Comparison 
Percentage Earning 48 
Poinjk Average 


of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: ^ . • . 
or More Credits and a 2.00 or Better Grade 
After 2 Years 






s 


E 


E K 


Non 


SEEK 


High School Average 




% 




N 


% 


N 


Level B- 




•9 




536 


17 


223 


Level A.l 




14 




400 


30 


918 


Level A. 2 




22 




230 


48 


2610 


Regular 




29. 




122 


76 


.7844 


No. H.S. Av. 




'I 12 




76 


53 


24 5 



TOTAL 



15 1344 65 11840 
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^RETENTION 



\ 



This section contains two major segments. First, we con- ' 

sider the one semester retention of SEEK a^id non-SEEK students, 

i 

for both the 1970^ and 1971 freshmen. The primary focus is upon 
the academic performance jcharacteristics associated with differ-- 
ences in retention. 

The second part considers retention among the 1970 freshmen 
over four semesters. 

One Semester Retention 

1. Retention And High. School Average . .Table 5.15 compares 
the ,one semester retention rates of SEEK and non-SEEK students^ 
who were freshmen in 1970. One can see that the level B SEEK 
students had slightly higher retention rates than their non-SEEK 
counterparts, and that for the other categories the rates were 
essentitfTly the same. 

TABLE^ 5.15 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Retention Rates 
After One Semester — 1970 Freshmen (Senior Colleges) 





S E 


E K 


N 0 N - 


-SEEK 


High School 
Average 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Level B" 


86 , 


853 


81 


434 


Level A.l 

0 


89 


612 


86 


1508 


Level A. 2 
Regular 


88 
92 


325 

165 


88 
93 


'9952 


No H.S. Avg. 


84 1 


140 


83 


423 


TOTAL 


87 


2095 


90 


16,162 
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Data for the 1971 freshmen are presented in table 5 .IS* 
The retention rates for this group are about the same as for 
the 1970 freshman. ' Moreover, the rates are very similar for . 



both the SEEK a 


nd ».rion-SEEK students. 






- 






TABLE 5.16 






Comparison of 


SEEK 


and 


Non-SEEK Students: Retention Rates 




Semester- 


—1971 Freshmen 


(Senior 


Colleges) 




S 


E 


E K N 


0 N - 


SEEK 


mgh School 












Average 


% 




N 


% 


N 


Level B 


86 




488 


83 


352 


Level A.l 


86 




424 


86 


1703 


Level A. 2 


87 




350 


87 


3582 


Regular 


90 




232 


92 


9294 


No H.S. Avg. 


91 




56 


79 


42 


TOTAL 


87 




1550 


90 


14,973 



2. Academic Performance in Relation to Retention . Table 
5.17 indicates the relation of GPA in first semester and reten- 
tion after one semester for the 1970 freshmen. For both the 
SEEK and non-SEEK groups, the retention ra^te was higher if the 
student „eaf-ned at least a 2.00 average. Thus, 93% of SEEK 
students earning a 2.00 GPA remained in college for their 
Second semester, while this was true for only 80% of those 
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who (Jicl not attain a 2.00 average. Among the level B and 
level A.l students, the retention fate among those failing to 
attain at least a C average was slightly lower for SEEK than 
for non-SEEK students. However, the differences are small. 



TABLE 5.17 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Retention Rates After One 
Semester in Relation to First Semester Grade Point Average (1970 Freshmen) 



ABOVE 2.00 



BELOW 2.00 



High School 




SEEK 


Non- 


-SEEK 


S 


E E K 


, Non-S 


E E K 


Average 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Level B 


93 


458 


93 


123 


78 


324 


82 


266 


Level A.l 


94 


378 


94 


639 


81 


201 


85 


770 


Level A. 2 


94 


218 


96 


2294 


80 


87 


81 


1335 


Regular 


94 


125 


96 


8219 


85 


34 


82 


1482 


No H.S. Avg. 


88 


76 


91 


262 


82 


51 


74 


145 


TOTAL • 


93 


1255 


96 


11,537 


80 


697 


82 


4,048 



The findings noted above for the 197 0 freshmen apply also 

to the 1971 freshmen, as table 5.18 indicates. GFA is again 

positively associated vith Vetention/ and among the level B 

and level A»l students, failui^e to earn a C average lowers the 

retention of SEEK students only slightly more than it does for 
the non-SEEK group. 
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TABLE 5.18 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Retention Rates After One 
Semester in Relation to First Semester Grade Point Average (1971 Freshmen) 



BELOW 2.00 



High School 
Average 


S 


E E K 


Non-S 


E E K 


b ti 




KTn n — <5 
LNOii O 


F F K 
Hi XL X\ 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Level B 


96 


261 


.96 


159 


84 


159 


, 87 


135 


Level A. 1 


96 


270 


98 


786 


79 


109 


82 


763 


Level A. 2 


98 " 


236 


96 


2162 


81 


74 


78 


1208 


Regular 


98 


179 


97 


7722 


74 


35 


78 ^ 


1240 


No H.S. Avg. 


96 


27 


ICC 


19 


95 


20 




5 


TOTAL 


97 


973 


97 


10, 848 


82 


397 


79 


3351 



Credit generation is also related to retention as shown in 
tables 5.19 and 5.20. For the 1970 freshmen, table 5.19 shows 
Lhat students earning less than 12 credits in their first term 
had a lower retention rate than students" earning more than 
12 credits. However, the retention rate for SEEK students was 
less strongly affected by the failure to earn 12 credits than 
was the case for the non-SEEK group. 
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TABLE 5.19 

comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: ^^^ftention Rates After One 
Semester in Relation to First Semester Credits Earned (1970 Freshmen) 



— ^ — r 




12 or More 




Less Than 12 


High School 
HVci aye 


SEEK 


Non- 


SEEK 


SEEK 


Non-bt;iiK 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Level B 


93 


77 


97 


70 


86 


730 


83 


329 


Level A.l 


95 


84 


97 


48 3 


89 


510 


84 


953 


Level A. 2 


95 


64 


... 97 


1890 


88 


251 


8 3, 


1826 


Regular 


91 


43 


97 


7341 


92 


119 


83 


2405 


No H.S. Avg. 


83 


18 


^4 


210 


87 


112 


76 1 


201 


TOTAL 


93 


286 


97 


9994 


88 


1722 


83 


1 

\ 5714 






\ 



Table 5.20 shows similar findings for the 1971 freshmen. 
In short, there are no significant changes from one year to the 
ne^it in the relation of credit generation to first semester 
retention. 

TABLE 5.20 

comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Retention Rates After One 
one sSes?er in Relation to First Semester Credits Earned (1971 Freshmen) 



CREDITS 






12 


or More 






Less 


Than 1/ 




High School 
Average 


SEEK 


Non- 


SEEK 


SEEK 


Non- 


SEEK " 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Level B 


100 


38 


100 \ 


24 


91 


404 


89 


295 


Level A.l 


96 


54 


99 


328 


90 


340 


87 


1279 


Level A. 2 


98 


57 


99 


1382 


92 


264 


83 


2030 


Regular 


100 


82 


98 


6582 


90 


137 


85 


2407 


N6 H.S. Avg. 




2 




2 


96 


48 


85 


33 


TOTAL 


99 


233 


98 


8318 


91 


1193 


85 


6044 
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Retention Through Four Semesters 

For the 1970 freshmen, we have retention data over four 
semesters. These are presented in table 5.21. The net retention 
rates are shown in the last two columns of the table.'*. These .=how 
the percentage of students who were present all four semesters, 
plus those who left and returned so as to be registered and taking 
courses in the fourth semester. The most important comparisons 
concern the level B and level A.l students, since these comprise 
70% of the SEEK students. The net retention rate for level B 
seek' students was 68%, as compared with 58% for non-SEEK students. 
For the level A.l SEEK students, it was 72%, compared with 6.8% 
for the non-SEEK group. In short, these SEEK students are more 
likely to persist in college. The same conclusion applies to 
the other hig^* school average categories. 
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How do SEEK and non-SEEK students who have left col'lege • 
compare in their propensity to return? The answers are indicated 
in table 5.22. With the exception of students for whom no high 
school averago information is available, SEEK i^tudents at all 
levels have slightly higher return rates than the non-SEEK 
group. Thus, among level B students the SEEK returh rate is 
18%, while the non-SEEK return rate is 14%, For both level 
A. 2 and Regular students .the SEEK return rate is 21%, as compared 
with the, non-SEEK rate of 16%. 

TABLE 5.22 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Fourth Semester Return 
Rates By High School Average (1970 Freshman Class) 



Total Returns 

Total Leaving Present Fourth Fourth Semester 
High School CUNY Semester Return Rate 



Average 


SEEK 


. Non-SEEK. 


SEEK 


Non-SEEK 


SEEK 


Non-SEEK 


Level B 


336 


211 


59 


30 


18% 


14%- 


Level A.l 


• 212 


590 . 


39 


102 


18 


17 


Level A. 2 


95 


'1235 


20 


193 


21 


16 


Regular 


43 


2108 


9 


331 


21 


16 


No H.S. Avg. 


64 


178 


8 


39 


12 


22 


TOTALS 


750 


4322 


135 


695 


18 


16 


In 


short. 


with regard to 


retention 


rates and 


return .rates , 



SEEK students are somewhat more likely both to remain in college 
and, if they have left, to return. 
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ACADEMIC OUTCOMES OF COMPENSATORY POLICIES 

e 

Introduction 

This section compares' SEEK and Nonr-SEEK students with re- 
gard to outcomes of compensatory policies. Outcomes are defined 
in terms of grade point average, credit ratio, and retention. - 
The relation of compensatory programs to su'ch outcomes is con^ 
sidered first for the freshman year. Data are presented for 
the 1970 and 1971 freshmen. Second, we present « data assessing 
compensatory programs for the 1970 freshmen through four semester^. 

Two aspects of the compensatory effort are taken into account. 
First, we consider student experiences in remedial courses. Second 
we look at the effects of restricted credit loads. 

Comparisons for 1970 Freshmen 

1 * Remediation and Academic Outcomes. We consider the 
relationship between remediation in the freshman year and the 
academic criteria of grade point average and credit ratio at 
the end of the freshman' year . 

As an aid to interpretation of the findings, we' first con- 
sider the relationship betweer) remediation categories and OAT 
scores. Findings are presented in Table 5.23. For SEEK students 
the data show, first of all, that if they took remediation, they 
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were most likely to have taken it for both terms of the freshman 
year. The next largest: group were those who took it in the 'fall 
only. SEEK students who took remediation in both terms always 
had -significantly lower OAT mean scores than the group which 
took no remediation fif a^ll. Among the other remedial categories 
("fall" only" and "spring only"), OAT mean scores are not significantly 
difterento from the non-remedial group. 

For non-SEEIC students, vfith the exception of the level B's, 
all remedial categories always hav.e lower OAT means than the 
non-remedial gr'oup. Among the level B's there- are no significant 
differences in OAT means. 

The significance of these findings for interpretation is 
as follows: For SEEK students, the most important comparisons 
(in terms of number of students) involve those who took remediation 
for both semesters and those who took it in the fall only, with 
the non-remedial group. For the group who took it both semesters, 
remediation can be. said to be effective if they did as well as. 
the non-remedials. For the "fall only" group who do not differ 
from the non-remedials in OAT scores, remediation would be effective 
if the former do better than the; latter. For the non-SEEK students, 
if the remedials do as well as the non-remedials, remediation . 
can be presumed to have bean beneficial. For the non-SEEK level 
B's, the remedials should do better than the non-remedials. 
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Table 5.23 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: 
OAT Reading Scores in Relation. to First 
Year Remediation" (1970 Freshmen) 



Rem Fall Rem Spring Rem Both 
No Rem' Onl y Only ^ Terms 



Level 


SEEK 


Non-SEEK 


SEEK 


Non-SEEK 


SEEK 


Non-SEEK 


SEEK 


Non-SEEK 


B: 

5t . 


29.9 


■ 1 

31.3 


30.6 


31.9 


32.0 


31.9 


1 

1 

; 27.6 


30.4 ■ 


N 


(170) 


(67) 


(84) 


(119) 


(24) 


(16) 


i 

1 (212) 


(99) 


A.l: 

X 


32.0 


40.4 


32.6 


35.5 


28.2 


36.8 > 


28.3 


34.2 


■ N 


(124) 


(453) 


(66) 


(402) 


(25) 


(38) ' 


(161) 


(294) 


A. 2: 

X 


32.6 


! 

44^2 


1 

33.0 


38.6 


34.9 


37.6 


29.3 


36.6 


N 


(64) 


(1661') 


(48) 


(869) 


(11) 


(86) 


(77) 


(493) 


Regular 
X 


35.9 


, 

■ 

49.0^, 


38.1 


44.9 


39.0 


45.0 ^ 


29.9 


39.5 


N 


(41) 


(6326) 


(27) 


(1633) 


(2) 


'(130) . 


(37) 


(409) 
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Relationships between remediation and freshman cumulative 
grade point average are presented in Table 5.24. For level B 
SEEK students, those who took no remediation were more likely 
to attain a 2.00 GPA than those who did take it for both terms 
or in the fall only. Those who took remediation, in the spring • 
only performed almost as well as those"^who did not take it at 
all. However, relatively few students took remediatiori only 
in the spring, and this group is not significantly different 
in OAT scores. 

For the Non-SEEK level B students, a similar conclusion 
seems warranted. That is, those who took no remediation were 
more likely to earn a C average over the first year. 

For level A.l^EK students it again appears .that students 
who did not take remediation were more likely to earn a C average 
in their freshman year; Students who ^took remediation in the 
spring only were just ^s likely to earn a C average as those 
who took none at all. However, the "spring pnly" group does, 
not difter significantly from the non-remedial group oi> OAT scores. 

Among the Non-SEEK level A.l students, those who taok remedia- 
tion in the fall only did almost as well as tho'se who took none, 
inspite of the fact, that the former have lower OAT scores. However, 
the substantial number (357) of students who^ took remediation ^ . 
in both terms fell somewhat below those who took no, remediation. 
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This group was, therefore, not exhibiting much- benefit from remedia 
tion. 

SEEK Students in the level A. 2 category were, if they took 

re;iiediation at all, most likely to Mve taken it in i^oth terms*. ^ 

This ^roup was less likely to earn a C average in the first year, 

compared with the group taking no remediation T The other remedial 

categories also fall below the non-remedial . group. This is not 

true among the Non-SEEK students. The substantial number who 

took remediation in the fall only were just as likely to earn 

♦ 

a C average as those who had no, remediation at all, in spite 
of the fact that the latter had significantly l^igher academic 
skill levels at the beginning of college. Again, however, those, 
who took remediation in both terms were not as likely to earn 
a C average by the end of the first year. 

'In summary, the effects of remediation on grade point average 
are not apparent for remedial SEEK students by the end of the 
first year, un the other hand, there are a few cases of apparent* 
impact of remediation for Non-S^EK students. 



Table 5.24 



Remediation in Relation to One Year Cumulative 
Grade Point Average: Percent with 2,00 or Better GPA 

(19jd« Freshmen) ' 



• .1 V . 


Level B 

. • • .J- 
SEEK 


• 

NON-SEEK 




Remediation 


-k ' N 


% 


N 


No Remediation 


61 .252 ■ 


..49 


83 . 


Rem. Fall Only^ 


53 •• ' 101. ■ • A 


24 


106 


Kem. opring^niy 




• 38 


26 . , • 


£\em« DO en icxiuo 


/ • 

IX <J A. \J ' *» 


' 28 


134 ' \ 


Total 


50 709 ■ . • - • 


33' 


349 








* * 

• / 




y . 

i . Level A.l 










NON-SEEK 




Remediation * 
Category 


. % . .-li.- 


% 

t 


N X, 

« 


No Remediation 


-69 -174 


48 


495 


Rem. Fall Only 


56- •' 94.; 


44 


380 ' • 


Rem. Spring Only 


68 .44 


40 


50 


Rem. Both Terms 


46 222 


37 


357 



Total 57 534 • 43 1282 
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Table 5.24 



Remediation in Relation to One Year Cxunulative 
Grade Point Average: Percent with 2.00 or Better GPA 
" (1970 Freshmen) 



Level A. 2 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



Remediation 
Category 



% 



N 



% 



N 



No Remediation 76 86 

Rem. Fall Only 55 58 

Rem. Spring Only 70 20 

Rem. Both Terms 60 120 



68 
68^ 
57 
52 



1803\ 
868 
110 
579 



Total 



64 



284 



65 



3360 



Regular 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



Remediation 
Category 



% 



N 



N 



No Remediation 81 58 

Rem. Fall Only 74 31 

Rem, Spring Only 62 8 

Rem. Both Terms 74 54 

Total 76 151 



87 
92 
75 

75 
87 



6,853 
1,700 
156 
485. 
9,196 
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/ Table 5.24 , 

Remediation in Relation to One Year Cumulative 
Grade Point Average: Percent with 2.00 or Better GPA 

(1970 Freshmen) • 



! I 


No 


High School 


Average 






1 

' SEEK 


NON 


-SEEK 


Remediation 
Category 


% 


N 


% 


N 


No Remediation 


/ 

66 


44 


70 


241 


Rem. Fall Only 


33 


21 


62 


68 


Rem. Spring Only ; 


83 


6 


54 


11 


Rem. Both Terms i 


43 


46 


45 


29 . . 


Total N ( 


52 


117 


66 


349 




We now consider remediation in relation co credit ratio- 
The data are presented in Table 5.25. For SEEK students at levels 
B, A.l and A. 2, there is no instance in which students taking 
remediation equaJLed the performance of those taking no remediation. 
The latter were always more likely to earn at least 75% of the 
credits which they attempted. For regular students this is not 
the case. Students who took remediation both terms were just 
as likely to have a credit ratio of .75 as students who took 
no remedial work. The small number of regular students who took 
remediation in the fall only were more likely than the non-remedial 
students to earn a .75 credit ratio. Nevertheless, for the bulk 
of the SEEK students the benefits of remedial experience do not 
exhibit themselves over the course of the first year for this 
performance variable. 

The findings are different for the case of Non-SEEK students. 
Level Bs' who took remediation both terms were more likely to 
have a .75 credit ratio than those who took no remediation at 
all. Level A.l students who took remediation for both terms 
or in the fall only were as likely to' have earned a .75 credit 
ratio as those taking no remediation. Among level A. 2 students, 
those with remediation in the fall only were almost as likely 
to earn 75% of credits attempted as those who took no remedial 
work. The same is true for the regular students. In short, 
for the Non-SEEK group the data suggest that the remedial experience 
brought the students up to or beyond the level of performance 
exhibited by their non-remedial counterparts. 
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Table 5.25 

Remediation in Relation to One Year Cumulative Credit Ratio: 
' Percent With .75 or Better ^ 
(1970 Freshmen) 

Level B 

SEEK \ NON-SEEK 

Remediation % N ' % 

Category 

NO Remediation 61 238 49 80 
Rem. Fall Only 52 91 49 105 
Rem. Spring Only 51 37 50 24 
Rem. Both Terms 54 305 58 127 



Total 



56 671 53 336 



Level A.l 
SEEK NON-SEEK 



Remediation % ] N % N 

Category 

No Remediation 70 166 67 488 

Rem. Fall Only 58 93 63 372 

Rem. Spring Only 59 44 51 ^ 49 

Rem. Both Terms 51 216 65 ^ 

Total 59 519 ^ 65 1266. 
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Table 5.25 

Remediation in Relation to One Year Cumulative Credit Ratio: 

Percent With .75 or Better 
(1970 Freshmen) 



Remediation 
Category 



Level A. 2 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



% 



N 



% 



N 



No Remediation 72 . 86 

Rem. Fall Only 62 56 

Rem. Spring Only 60 20 

Rem. Both Terms 59 115 



82 
79 
71 
74 



1783 
864 
105 
575 



Total 



64 



277 



79 



3327 



Remediation 
Category 



SEEK 



Regular 



% 



No Remediation 70 

Rem. Fall OnlV 86 

Rem. Spring Only 62 

Rem.' Both Terms 68 



N 



57 
29 
8 
54 



Total 



72 



148 



NON-SEEK 



% 



N 



92 
94 
83 
85 



6830 
1694 
155 
4 83. 



92 



9162 
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Table 5.25 

Remediation in Relation to One Year Cumulative Credit Ratio: 

Percent With .75 or Better 







(1970 


Freshmen) 








No High 


School Average 








SEEK 


■ NON-SEEK 




Remediation 
Category 


% 


N 


% 


N 


No Remediation 


— 
61 


44 


77 


232 


Rem, ^FalTQnly 


30 


20 




68 


> 

Rem, Spring' Only 


67 


6 


60' 


10 


Rem. Both Terms 


51 


43 


82 , 


28. 


Total 


52 


113 


77 


338 
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. We now consider the relation of remediation and retention 
. after the first semester of the freshman year. The data are 
presented in Table 5.26. For SEEK students, those who took remedial 
work were as likely to return for their second semester as those 
who did "hot have any remedial courses. Inasmuch as th^se remedial 

f J, 

V 

Students had somewhat lower OAT reading scores than .their '-non- ^ 
remedial counterparts, this suggests that the remedial experience 
generates some* holding power on students^ ^^^^^ ^ _ 

The general conclusion noted above appears to hold as well 
for Non-SEEK students. That is, those who tooH remedial work 
were just as likely^ to ret'iyrn for their second semester as those 
who took no remedial courses. 

2. Restricted -Credit Load and Academic Outcomes, We' now 
consider the relationship between restrictioris in the number 
of credits taken by freshmen and academic performance criteria. 

As an aid to interpretation, we first consider data on the 
relationship between credits attempted and OAT reading scores. 
Findings are presented in Table 5.27. For- both SEEK and Non- 
SEEK students at any level of high school average, the relationship 
between credits attempted and OAT mean scores is positive (although 
not all differences are statistically significant).^ That is, W 
the more credits which a student attempted at the beginning of 
college, the higher was the reading score. 
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Table 5*27 



"Comparison' of SEEK and Non-S. 2K students: OAT Reading Scores 
in Relation to First L ^mester Credits, Attempted 

(1970 Freshmen) 



Credits Attempted 





Less 


than 8 


8-11 


.99 . 


12 or 


more 


level 




r<ion^Dr*r*i\ 




Non-SEEK 


SEEK 


Non-SEEK 


B: 

X 


<? 

27.0 


28.5 


31.0 


30.8 


32.3 


32.7 


N . 


(248) 


(59) 


(128) 


(91) 


(88) 


(130) 


i.li 

X 


27.1 


34.6 


32.8 


35.4 


34.2 


38.5 


N 


(175) 


(139) 


' (109) 


(294) 


(79) 


(703) 


1.2:. 

X 


27.8 


37.2 


31.5 


39.0 


37.6 


42.4 


N 


(73) 


(250) 


(62) 


(594) 


(57) 


(2168) 


legular : 


t 












■ X*' 


30.0 


44.7 


34.8. 


45.0 


38.7 


48.2 


N 


(35) 


(302) 


(31) 


(872) 


(38) 


^ (7157) 



361 ^ 



The relation between credits attempted and grade point average 
after the freshman year is shown in Table 5.28. For level B 
SEEK students, no beneficial effect of restricted credit load ' 

ft 

is observed. Thus, 41% of SEEK students attempting less than 
8 credits earned a 'C average, while this was true for 56% of 
those registering for between 8 and 11.99 credits. 

For the Non-SEEK level B students, those registering for 
between 8-11 credits are as likely to earn a C average as those 
earning 12 or more credits. Inasmuch as the former have lower 
OAT scores, this suggests that the restricted credit load was 
helpful.. 

For level A.l SEEK students, we again observe no effects 
of credit limitation. That is, the students. on restricted credit 
load appear less likely to earn a C average as those taking 
larger credit loads. This is not the case for the Non-SEEK students 
Forty percent of those registering for less than 8 credits earned 
a freshman year grade point average of at least 2. 00, while 38% 
of those registering for between 8-11.99 credits attained this 
criterion. Thus, a severely restricted credit load appears to 
have had some effect for the Non-SEEK gr9up. 

Credit restrictons show some beneficial impact for the first 
time with SEEK students in the level A. 2 category. Students 
registered for 8-11.99 credits were just as likely to earn a 
C average as those attempting 12 or more credits. A similar 
conclusion derives from imspebtion of the Non-SEEK data. Level 
^.2 students who registered for 8-11.99 credits were just as 
likely to- earn a C average as those attempting 12 or more ^ 

I 
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credits, in spite of te fact that the latter scored higher on 
the OAT. 

The results for regular SEEK students suggest a conclusion 
similar to that drawn for the case of the level A. 2 students. 
That is, students who took 8-11.99 credits were just as likely 
to edrnla C average as .tdiose attempting at least 12 credits, 
althougli ' the latter had higher OAT scores. The data suggest 
the samej conclusion for the case of the Non-SEEK students-. 
. • » In summary, our findings suggest that the policy of restricted 
credit loads apparently has some beneficial outcome for the GPA 
variable., However, this is most likely to occur for studentri 
whose credit restriction is only moc^erate (e.g. , "8-11.99 credits 
attempted) , The more severe credit restriction (less than 8 
credits attempted) shows some benefit ift only one case. 

1 « 
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Table 5.28 

Comparison of SEEK and" Non-SEEK Students: Qumulative One Vear 
Grade Point Average in Relation to First Semester 

Credits Attempted 
(Percent with 2.00 or Better G.P.A., 1970 Freshmen) 

Level B. ' • 
. ■ ^ SEEK NON-SEEK 

Credits ~ N 

Registered 

A 

Less than 8 41 368 25 73. 

8-11.99 56 203 ' 35 113 
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Table' 5.28 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Cumulative One Year 
Grade Point Average in Relation to First Semester 

-o. Credits Attempted 
(Percent with 2.00 or Better G.P»A., 1970 Freshmen) 



Level A.l 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



Credits 
Registered' 


% • 


N 


% 


N 




Less than 8 


50 


230 


40 


139 • 




8-11.99 


58 


171 


38 


339 1 




* 

12 or More 


67 


138 


46 


1 813 ■ 




Total 


57 


539 


43 


1291 


t 



SEEK 



Level A. 2 



NON-SEEK 



Credits . 
Registered 



Less than 8 
8-X1.99 
12 or 



% 



N 



56 
69 - 
68 



98 

,94 
93 



% 



N 



54 
63 
66 



221 
639 
2510 



Total 



64 



285 



64 



3370 



364 



ERIC 
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Table 5.28 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Cumulative One /Year 
Grade Point Average,.in Relation to First Semester 
<. Cr^its Attempted 

(Percent with 2.00 or Better G.P.A. , 1970 Freshmei 



Credits 
Registered 



Regular 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 




% 



N 



% 



N 



Less than 8 
8-11.99 
12 or More 



68. 
79 
81 



53 
44 
54 



70 

'83 
88 



28^ 
930^ 
7991 



Total 



76 



151 



87 - 9203 



Credits 
Registered 



No High School Average 
SEEfK ^ NON-SEEK 



N 



% 



N 



Less than 8 

Vll.99 

12 or More < 



39 
67 
59 



54 

36 
27 



40 
59 

69 



20 

51 

281 



Total 



52 



117 



66 



352 



0 

FRIC. 
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Do restrictions on credits attempted increase the probability 
that weaker students will earn at l.east 75% of the credits for 
which they register? The data are'-presented in Table 5^9. 
They reveal several instances where this is the case. 

'For level B SEEK students, there is relatively little dif- 
ference amo;ig.the credits attempted categories in the likelihood^' 
of earning .75 credit ratio. For ;€he " Non-SEEK level B students^ ' 
those registering for Less th^n 8 credits do not seem to benefit 
from this restriction.. However, those in the. 8-11. 99 categbrv 
are just as likely to attain .75 credit ratio as their more academi 
skilled counterparts- who. registered for 12 or more credits. 

In the level, A. 1 category, SEEK students who registered 
for less than 8 credits are as likely to earn those credits as 
those who attempted 8-11 . 99' credits . This is not the case. for " 
the Non-SEEK students. 

The final "case in which restricted credit load s;iows some " 
beneficial effects occurs for regular SEEK students. Of those 
registering for less thin 8 credits, 681 had a credit ratio of 
.75 or better, while of those in -the 8-11.99 category, 70% attained 
this credit ratio. This was not the case for the Non-SEEK students. 

- In summary, it appears that -the pblicy of restricted credit 
loads does, in several instances ,-particulkrly for SEEK students^ 
se&n to achieve the goals for which' it was intended.. 
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-Table 5.29" 



Comparison ot SEEICand Non-SEEK Students: Cumulative One Year 
Credit Ratio in Relation to First Semester ^ 
Credits Attempted 
(Percent with Credit Ratio of .75 or Better: 1970 Freshmen) 



Level B 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



Credits 
Attempted 



% 



N 



% 



N 



Less than 8 
8-11.99 
12 or More 



Total 



50 
54 
55 



368 
203 
151 



52 



722 



4C • 

52 
54-'' 



73 
113 
166 



50 



352 



I SEEK 



Level A.l 



NON-SEEK 



-Credj cs 
Attempted 



% 



N 



% 



N 




53 
56 
66 



231 
171 
138 



48 
58 
68 



139 
339 
813 



57 



540 



63 



1291 



367 



338 



\ 
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Table 5.29 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEE^ Students: Cumulative One Year 
Credit Ratio in Relal\ion to First Semester 
Credits Attempted 
(Percent with Credit Ratio of \15 or Better: 1970 Freshmen) 



Level a\. : 
SEEK \ NON-SEEK 



Credits 



Less than 8 


53 


* 

98 


- 54 


222 


8-11.99 


62 


94 


\ 73 


639 


12 or More 


72 


93 


' 82 


2510 



Total 



62 285 ' 78 3371 



Regular 
SEEK NON-SEEK 



Credits 
Attempted 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Less than 8 


68 


53 


60 


282 


8-11.99 


70 


44 


84 


930 


12 or More 


74 


54 


9i3 


7991 



Total 71 151 91 - 9203 



363 

ERIC 



339 



1 



Table 5.29 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Cumulative One Year 
Credit Ratio in Relation to First Semester 
Credits Attempted 
(Percent with Credit Ratio of .75 or Better: 1970 Freshmen) 



No High School Average 



SEEK NON-SEEK 

Credits % N % W 
Attempted 



Less than 8 


37 


54 


60 


20 


8-11.99 


67 


36 


59 


51 


12 or More 


•^6 


27 


77 


281 


Total 


50 


117 


74 


352 



V 



c 

erJc . • 
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The relation between credits attempted and one semester 
retention is shown in Tab;Le 5.30. Again/ there are several instances 
where restricted credit load seems to increase the probability 
of retention. Among leVel B SEEK students who registered for 
8-11.99 credits, 89% returned 'for the second semester. Among - 
those registering for 12 or more credits, '90% returned. Thus, 
restricted credit load seems to have an effect in this ca|^. 
Such an effect is not visible for the Non-SEEK students 

For level A.l students 'the effect previously noted for level 
B SEEK students ^is found for both SEEK and Non-SEEK students. 
Those registering for 8-ir.99 credits^are about as likely to 
return for the second semester' as their peers" registered fox 
12 or more credits. 

For" level A. 2 SEEK students, restricted credit loads increase - 

the probability of retention for students in the 8-11.99 category. 

Ninety-one percent of these students were present for their second 

semester as compared with 93% of students who attempted 12 or 

more credits. On the 'Nasis of academic skill I'^vels, one would 

not' expect this. For the Non-SEEK students, tho^e attempting 

12 or more credits are somewhat more likely to remain in college 

(93%) as compared with those attempting j8-ll . 99 credits (88%). 

However,- this difference is rather small, and at least suggests 

^ / ■ ■ 

some benefit of 'credit restriction for this group. / 
For, regular SEEK students, those attempting 8-11.99 credits 
were somewhat mote likely to. remain in college ■(96%) than their, 
counterparts who attempted 12 or more credits (91%). This is 
not observed for the Non-SEEK regular students. 
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Table 5.30 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Retention After 
One Semester in Relation to Credits Attempted 
(Percent Retained 1970 Freshmen) 



Level B 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



Credits 
Attempted 



Less than 8 
a-11.99 
12 or More 



•Total 



% 



N 



82 

89 
90 



459 
227 
167 



86 



853 



% 



58 
86 
93 



81 



N 



125 
131 
178 



434 



Credits 
At-tempted 



Less than 8 
8-11.99 ' 
12 or Mor -e_ 
Total 



J 



SEEIC 



Level A.. 1 

' NON-SEEK 



T 



N 



85 
90 
93 



89 



274 
189 
149 



•612 



% 



57 
90 
92 



N 



250 
377 
881 



86 <1508 



ERIC 



37 



Table 5.30 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Rete'ntion After 
One Semester in Relation to Credits Attempted 
(Percent Retained 1970 Freshmen) 



Level A. 2 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



Credits 
Attempted 




N 




N 


— 


Less than 8 


•_ 81 


122 , 


53 


435 




8-11.99 


91 


■ 103 


88 


724 




# 12 or More 


93 


100 


93 


2686 




Total 


88 


325' 


88 


3845 





Credits 
A ttempt. ^ 



Total 



Regular 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



% 



. N 



N 



Less ';han 8 -90' 60 

8-11.99 96 46 

12 or More 91 59 



49 
88 
96 



92 



165 



93 



592 
1052 
8308 
9952 



\ 



ERIC 



372 



L 



343 



Table 5.30 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Retention After 
' One Semester in Relation to Credits Attempted 
(Percent Retained 1970 Freshmen) 







No High 


School Average 










SEEK .. 


NON-SEEK 






Credits 
Attempted 


% 


N 


% 


N 




Less than 8 


78 


69 ' 


' 45 


44 




8-III99 


90 


40 


84 


61 




12 or More 


• 87 


31 


88 ~ 


318 




Total 


84 


140 


'83 


423 





ERIC 



344 



In summery, we have observed several instances where the' policy of 
restrictive credit loads seems to have beneficial results although the 
outcomes do i>pt occur consistently. Morepver, the beneficial impact of 
this policy seems more visible for SEEK students than for the Non-SEEK 
groxip. 

Comparisons for 1971 Freshmen 

1. Remediation and Academic Outcomes . Table 5.31 presents data 
on the relationship between remediation categories and OAT reading 
scores. For level b", level A. 2, and Regular SE£K students, those 
who took no. remediation always have higher OAT reading scores than 
students taking any type of remediation. For level A.l students, • 
tht Non-remedial students do not have higher scores than those in re- 
mediation. 

For Non-SEEK students the Non-remedial -group have higher OAT 
scores than remedial' students. The only exception occurs for regular, 
"spring only" remedials, who have" a higher mean than non-remedials . 
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Table 5.31 



Comparison of SEEST and Non-SEEK Students: 
OAT Reading Scores in Relation to First 
.Year Remediation (1971 Freshmen) 



345 



< 



Rem Fall Rem Spring" 
Nn Tiem ' ' Only Only 


Rem Both 
Terms 


Level 


SEEK Non-SEEK 


SEEK Non-SEEK 


SEEK Non-oriEiJ\ 


SEEK Non-SEEK 


B: 

X 
N 


29.8 37.9 
(45) (10) 


26.8 32.3 
(64) (48) 


23.6 24.^ 

(14) {!) 


,27.9 27.5 
(153) (127) 


A.l: 

X 
N 


31.0 39.4 

(63) (209) , 


31.4 35.8 

(68) (364) 




33.1 37.1 

(8) (51) 


31.6 32.5 , ^ 
(134) (583) 


A. 2: 

X 
N 


36.7 43.4 

(63) (1033) 


34.5 38.4 

(51) (763) 


34.6 41.9 

(7) (69) 


32.! 36.4 
(116) (797) . 


Regular: 
X 
N 


/ 

4 1-. 0' .47.8 
(64) (5183) 


« 

36.3 44.3 

(34) .-(130T)" 


37.6 49.0 
(7) (230) 


34.1 39.0 

(51) ;(679) 



9 



37 0 



I ERIC. 
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' ' ' • •. - 

•We fi^vt consider remediation in relation id' one year curnula- 
tive grade point average. The data are presented in liable 5 ♦32* 
At all levels of high school average except^ the Regular category, 
some types of remedial experience seem to hav^ benefitted the 
SEEK students. Thus, level B students who had remediation in 
the fall Only were just aS likely to earn a average as those 
who had no remediabion. However, those who took remediation 
in both t^rms were less' likely to' have earned a C. average.' Tor 
level A.l students, those who took remediation either in the 
fall only or in the spring^ only, were "more likely to have earned 
a C average than their*' non-remedial couMerparts% Again, however, 
the- group which took 'remediation in both terms ^was least likely ^: 
to acheive a. C average. Exactly the same^ conclusion is suggested 

' t 

by the data for level A,2 students. Only for the regular stu- 
dents- is there no evidence that remediation had positive effects. 

For the Non-SEEK students there are also indications of 
positive effects of remediation. This is true for all categories 
o?/high school average except for .level p students. For the 
latter, every category of remedial student is substantially less 
likely to'^ have earned a C average compared with the non-remediaj. 
group; The level A.l students in remediation during' the fall 
only were almost as ' likely as the nojiremedial group to meet the 
GPA criterion. »The "fall only" and "spring only" groups were 
almost as -likely to have a 2.00 GPA as the non-remedial group 
among level A. 2 students. Those who took remediation both terms 
were less likely tha?^ the 'non-remedials to fiave attained the 
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Table 5.3^ 



Remediation in Relation to 'One Year ' Cumulative 
Grade Poiht AVerage: Percent with 2.00 or Better GPA 

(1971 Freshmen) 



Level B 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



Remediation 
Category 


% 


N 


% - 


N 


No Remediation 

\ J 


51 


85 


56 


61 * 


Rem. Fall Only 


56 


, 70 


24 


45 


Rem. Spring Only 


61 


23 ° 


• 29 


14 


Rem. Both Terms 


41 


234 


26 


170 ' 


i-otal 


46 


412 


32 


290 






i 




/ 

' \ t _ — 






" Level 


A.l 








SEEK 


NON-SEEK 




Remediation 
Category 




a- - 


% 


•N ' 


No "Remediation 


57 


89 


49 


'284 . 


Rem. Fall Only 


74 


74 


45 


336, ^ ^ "[ 



Rem. Spring Only 71 14 
Rem. Both Terms 50 186 



38 
43 



63 
761 



Total 



58 



363 



44 



1444 



ERIC 



377 



/ 



Table 5.32 



348 



Remediation in Relation to -One Year Cumup-ative* 
Grade Point Averager Percent with 2.00 or Better GPA 

(1971 Freshmen)^ ' ^ * 



Level A. 2 

/ 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



Remediation 
Category 


% 


N, 


% 


N 






"No Remediation' 


65 


96 


67 


1277 




\ 


Rem* Fall Only 


67 


>. 49 


63 


706 






Rem. Spring Only 


77 


13 


64 


103 




• 


Rem: Both Terms 


56 


143 


5o 


.1004 / 






Total 


61 


301. . 


63 


3090 




1 








r * 








<> 

6 ^ 




Regular 




1 










SEEK 


NON^SEEK- . / 






Rej^nediation 
Category"^ ' 


% 


N 


% 








No Remediation ' 




81 


89 


0 

6108 " 






Rem* Fall Only ^ 


71 


^ 48 


88 


1362 




4 


Rem. Spring Only 


80 


10 


84 


276 






Rem. Both Terms 


74 


69 


° '71 


"811 






gjTotal 


• 79 


208 


87 


8557 







ERIC 



r 



Table 5.32' 



Remediation in Relation to One Year Cumulative i 
Grade Point Average: Percent with 2.00 or Better GPA 

(1971 Freshmen) / 



No High School Average^ 
SEEK ^ NON-SEEK 



Remediation 
Category/ 


% 


? N 




% 


N 


No Remediation 




3 






2 ■. / 


Rem. Fall Only 


60 


10 




56 


16 


Rem. Spring Only 




1 








Rem. Both Terms 


44 


36 




29 


1' 


Total' ; 


46 


50 




48. 


21 



X 



379 



ERIC 



same average. For regular students, those in remediation in ; 
the fall only do as well as those who took no remediation.' .-On ' 
the other hand, those who took remediation both terms were less 
likely tYin any other group to meet the GPA criterion. • ^ ' 

To summarize, we find indicatiori^s that the remedial experience^ 
had positive effects both for SEEK and Non-SEEK students./-JIowev6r 
the. patterns for these groups are net the same. In particurar, 
level B SEEK students seem to benefit from remediation, While 
this is not the case for the Non-SEEK students. 

We now consider remediation in relation to one year cumulative 
Credit ratio. The data are presented in Table 5.33. Positive 
effects of remediation are observed for SEEK students at every 
level of high school average, v That is,' remedial students are 
as likely, or more likely than non-remedial students to earn 
at least 75% of the credits which they attempted. The situation 
with regard to Npn-SEEK students is similar, although the effects 
are not as consistent or as strong as observed for the SEEK group. 
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. Table 5.33 

• .» <■ 

Remediation in Relation to One Year Cumulative Credit Ratios 

Percent With .75 or Better 
(1971 Freshmen) 



Level B 



SEEK 



Remediation 



N 



NON-SEEK 
% 



N 



Category 

No Remediation 


51^ 


80 


64 


61 


Rem. Fall Only 


58 


66/ 


60 


45- 


Rem* Spring Only 


54 


22 


' • 43 


14 


Rem. Both Terms 


61 


226 


54 ■ 


163 




58 


394 


- 56 


283 










Level^ A . 1 








SEEK 


NON-SEEK 




Remediation 
Category 




N 




-N 


No Remediation 


60 


90 


66 


277 


Rem. Fall Only 


73 


74 


67 


327 


Rem.- Spring Only 


77 


13 


72 


61 


Rem. Both Terms 


66 


179 


66 


753 


Total 


66 


' 356 


67 


1418 



'352 



^ ^ Table 5.33 " • 

Remedia-tion in Relation to One Year Cumulative Credit Ratio: 

Percent With .75 or Better 
(1971 Freshmen) 



Remediation 
C ategory 



Level A. 2 



SEEK- 



% 



N 



NON-SEEK 



% 



N 



No. Remediation 62 96 

Rem. Fall Only 74 51 

Rem. Spring Only 61 13 

' Rem. Both Terms 71 144 



80 
79 
7 5. 
76 



■' 1253 

100 
991 



Total 



68 



304 



78 



3035 



Remediation . 
Category . 



SEEK 



Regular 



, NON-SEEK 



% 



N 



% 



N 



No Remediation 81 ^1 

Rem. Fall Only 74 - 46 

Rem. Spring Only 90 10 

Rem. Both Terms 85 65 



Total 



81 



202 



93 
92 
87 
82 



6070 
1357 
272 
807 



92 



8506 



382 



Table 5.33 



, Retnediatibn in Relation to One Year Cumulative Credit Ratio: 

Percent With .75 or Better s 
(1971 Freshmen) 



f No High School Average 
SEEK NON-SEEK 



A 



Remediation 
Category 



% 



% 



N- 



No Remediation - 2 

. .'Rem.^Fall Only , 60 iO 

' Rem. Spring Only - • 1 

'y Rem. Both Terms 76 34 



39 



33 



2 
18 
2 

-9 



Total 



70 . 



47 



42 



31 




Table 5. ■•34 presents the. data on .retention after one semester 
in relation to remediation in the first semester of college. 
The'. direction of the findings is clear: they^- show for both SEEK 
and Non-SEEK students, that thos^ who took remedial work had retention 
rates as high as the rates for non- remedial students . Inasmuch 
as the remedial students were academically less skilled, as indicated' 
by the OAT scores, and since, other things being equal, those 
less skilled should have lower retention .rates , the remedial ■ 
experience seems to generate some holding power on^tudents. 

f i - 

* 2. Restricted Credit Load and Academic Outcomes . Before ^ 
considering the findings regarding restricted credit loads in ^ 
relation to academic performance, we first consider the relation j 

between OAT mean reading scores and credits- attempted in the 

> - ^ j 

first semester -of the freshman year.. Table 5.35 presents the | 

1 

^ i 

findings. For both SEEK and Non-SEEK students, OAT scores are 
positively associated with credits attempted* That is, in almost^ 
all cases the'* more credits attempted, the higher the OAT mean 

SCOtB • 

With this as a background / .the relation of credit load 
and academic performance can be assessed. _ 
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5.35 
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Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK students r 'OAT reading Scores 

to First Semester' Credits Attempted. 1(1971 Sreshmen) 

1.1 


in Relation 




CREDITS 


ATTEMPTED ^ ' * 






"level 


Less than 8 " 


8-11.99 


12 


or more 


SEEK Non-SEEK 


SEEK Non-SEEK 


SEEK 


Non-SEEK 


B: s 

, N 1 


27.1 26.3 

°(144")' (99) 


29.1. ,31.3 
(71) (41^ 


29.2 

(37) 


"37.3 

(33)- .■ 


rl • X • 

N ' 


30.4 30.2 

(141) (290) 


32.4 3'4'.8 

(75) (429) ' „ • 


34.6 

(4-5) 


38.2 

(436) 


'A. 2: 

X 

N 


31.5 33.. 8 ■ 

(90) ■ (298) 


34 .3 37.'7.- 
(77) (713i ■ 


•39.5 
(51) 


42 .1 

(1534) 


Regular: 

- X 

n 


33. *8 39.9 ' 

V(3 61__ J 27 51 


36.0 ■ 43.5 

(48) (875), - 


! 40".a 
1 J66)' 


47.3 

(6041) 


♦ 




♦ 

« 


> 

« 





3B0 
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Table 5»36 presents data on the relation between credits attempted 
and cumulative one year grade point average. For the SEEK students 
the data indicate that restricted credit loads do not increase the 
likelihood of . attaining a C average' in the freshman year. That 
is, students, who register for fewer credits are Je.ss likely to earn 
a C averaqo than 'students who register for ipore credits. There 

c;l'v < exception to this general finding: regular SEEK students 
\A\n rcg-'^terfju for b'etwcen 8-]i.^9 credits were almost as likely 
lo <^'*<TU! a V avorAcjo as students reqistering fdr 12 or nore credits. 

Nci;-nni;K -r^tucients there are l.wo instances where rpstricted 
orcuM Io'mI appears, to nave -some positive effects. First, level 
B ^;Lu*Ici\t3 who registered* foi 12 or more creditf. wcn^e less .likely 
to (*a,in .\ av(^rage than students attempting 8-11.99 credits. Second/ 
Level A . A .students who registered for 8-I|l.99 credits were almost 
as likely Vto earn a C average x^as tt\eir peters who attempted 12 or 
more credits. 

In short, we find a few instances in which restricted load 

appears to increase the chances that a student will earn a C averdge,^. 

However, in most cases the^re are no apparent effects. 

^ / ' TABLE 5.16 ^ 

Comparison of TKEK ar^l IIon-SKEK .Students: Cumulative » 
c>rie Yoar Grade i^oint Average in Relation to First Semester 
^Credits Attempted (Percent with 2.00 or Better G.P.A., 1971 Freshmen). 

' LEVEL B 

SEEK NON-SEEK 



Crod ^Lsi Pe<jisL$;red 


7, 


N 




N 




Less t:han 8 

o 


38 


237 


27 


147 




8-11.99' 


50 


121 


38 


98 




12 or More 


66 


62' 


33. 


48 




Total ' 


45 


420 


32 


293 





erIc • 3^'' 
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TABLE 5.36 • * 

Compajrison Of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Cumulative 
One Year Grade Point Average in Relation , to First Semestei; ? 
Credits Attempted (Percent with 2.00 or Better G.P.A.; 1971 Freshmen). 

LEVEL A.l - ■ . 



SEEK NON-^EEK 



Credits Registered 


% 


* N 


% 


N 




Less than 8. 


47 


180 . . 


. ^38' 


.363 . 




8-11.99 


•<» . 

64 


Ill 


44 


520 




12 pr More 


71 


1 75 


48 


577 




Total 


57 


366 


44 


1460 






TABLE-V5.36 ' " " 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: .-Cumulative '^'^"^ 
One Year Grade toinjt Average, in Relation to First Semester 
Credits Attempted (Percent with 2.00 or Better G.P.A., 1971 Freshmen). 

LEVEL A. 2 



SEEK NON-SEEK 



Credits Registered 


% 


N 


% 


. N 






Less than 8 


- 46 


106 


■ 47 


369 




. t 


8-ll,99 


64 


118 


58 


846 






12 or More 


74 


82 . 


68 


1880 






Total 


60 


3'06 


63 


3095 


'\ 





388 



359 



TABLE 5.36 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK -Students: Cumulative 
9ne Year Grade Po^nt Average in Relation to First 'Semester 
Credits 'Attempted (Percent with 2.00 or Better G.P.A., 1971 Fifeshmen) . 



- REGULAR 
SEEK - NON-SEEK- 



Credi'ts Registered' 


% 


N , ' 


% 


N 


/liess than 8 


■57 


42 ' 


•63 


385 


\, 8-11-99 

it*.** 


Q2 


68 ' 


77 ' 


995 • 


1^2 or M6re 


87 


98 


90. 


7187" 


Total 


79 ■ 


208 


• 87 


8567 



i 

\ 



T/^E 5.36 

comparison of SEEK and Non-^'SEEK Students f Cumulative , , '. 

One Year Grade Point Average in Relation to First Semester 
Credits Attempted (Percent with 2.00 or Better G.P.A., 1971 Freshmen). 



NO. HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE *. 
SEEK NON-SEEK 



Credits Registered 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Less than 8 


45 


40 


16 


19 


8-11.99 


37 


8 


■ 73 


■11 


^2 or More 




-.2 ■ 




3 


Total 


46 


50 . 


3^ 


33 



ERJC 



380 



360<' 



Data portraying the relationship between credits ^attempted ' 



and cumulative credit ratio in the fresKTian year are presented in 
Table 5gj37. - . * • \ 

Lev^l B SEEK studeiTts registering "for less tham' *8 credits were 

• w \ ' , < 

almost as likely to earn at* least 75% of: those credits as students 

^ *y . . . 

registering for 8-^11.99 credits. For Non-;SEEK students, the probabi-. 

liti^ of earning a ^75 ^credit ra^cio w^s about the same regardless . - - 

of the number of crtetJltsattempted • For b'oth SEEK and Non-SEEK 

*■ • ' * - 

students, therefore / .we sGe evidence that restricted credit load 

improves 'the chances that weakei>v students will attain *a ,75. credit 

ratio. ' • 

For level^A.l student s--wfe see tnat for the .Non-SEEK category^ 
v ' • ' , ' . 

those who registered for 8-^11.99 credits were about as likely t9 

•\ 

have a .75 ratio as those wo registered for 12 or more^ "credits • / - 
SEEK students at this, level exhibit no such benefits from restricted 
credit ^oad. ^ 

For other levels, there are no positive effects of restricted 
credit • loiids • 

TABLE 5.37 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Studentb Cumulative Orie-Year Credit 
Ratio in Relation to rst Seirestei Credits Attempted (Percent with 
^ Credit p.atao of .75 or Better 1971 Freshmen) , 

LEVEL B 







SEEK 


NON- 


-SEEK 






Credits Attempted 


% 


N 


% 


N 






Less than 8 


51 


' 237 


54 


147 






8-11.99' 


55 


121. 


54 


• 98 






12 or more 


68 


62^ 


' 55 


.48 




* 


Total 


55 


4 20 


55 • 


293 







' 390 



361 



TAHLE 5;. 37 . - 

Cpmparison of SEEK and Non'^SEEKj Students.: Cxoitiulative One Year Credit 
Ratio in Kelation to First ,Seinester Credits Attempted '.(Percent with 
Credit Ratio of .75 or Eetter 1971 Freshmen) 



LfiVEL A.l 
'SE^K 



A 



NON-SEEK 



Credits Attempted 



N 



% 



Less than 8 
8-11. $9 
12 or more 



57 • 180 
67 111 
•7C 75-^ 



55 
66 
69 



363* 
520 
577 



Total 



64 366 



65 



1460 



TABLE 5.37 - ' . „ 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: ^Cumulative One Year 
Ratio 'in Relation to First Semester Credits Attempted (Percent 
•Credit Ratio of .75 or Better 1971 Freshmen) 



Credit 
with 



LEVEL A. 2 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



'a 



Credits Attempted 



% 



N 



% 



N 



'Less than 8 
8-11,99 

12 'or more 

#■ 

Total 



62 
69 
74 



106 
118 
82 



68 306 



65 
73 
81 



77 



369 
846 
1880 



3095 



ERIC 



301 



T 



I 

TABLE 5.37 
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Comparison-of 'seek and Non-SEEK 3*1^^-^-,,?^^^^^^^ T^lrlTnl wl?h'' ^ 
Rat>io in Relation to First Semester ^^^^^^^ Attempted (Percent witn . 
^ Credit Ratio of .75 or Better 1971 Freshmen) 



Credits Attempted 



REGUIAR 



SEEK 



% 



N 



NON-SEEK 



% 



Less than '8 
8^^.99 
12 or more 
-Total' 



67 
79 

84 



42 

68 
98 



79 208 



69 
8-2 
93 



385 
995 
7187' 



91 



8567 



TA^LE 5.37 

comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: ..Cumulative One Year Credit 
in Relation to First Semester Credits Attempted (Percent with 
credit Ratio of .75 or Better 1971 Freshmen) 

NO HIGH .SCHOO^ AVERAGE 

. ' ' . SEEK . NON-SEEK 



Credits "Attempted 

Less than 8 
8-11.99 
12 or more 
Total 



N 



N 



65 
62 

66 



40 

. 8 
2 
50 



21 
64 

39. 



19 
11 
3 
33 



3 J) 2 > 



ERIC 



" Table 5.38 presents data comparing retention rates for students 
carrying different credit 'loads . For both SEEK and Non-SEEK level 
B students, , those attempting 8-U.99 credits had retention rates 
approximately the same as those, attempting 12 or more credits. Thus 
the 8-11.99 group apfi^ar to benefit from the "^restricted load. However 
this is not the case^for those^ attempting less than 8 credits. 

The conclusion noted above for level B students, applies as well 
to level A.l studentu for both SEEK and Non-SEEK categories. That 
is, the 8'-11.99 credit load seems to increase the r^ention of these 
'students. This is not 'the case for those attempting I^ss than 8 
credits . 

Level A. 2 students in both SEEK and Non-SEEK categories who - 
attempted 8-11.99 credits had retention rates which are essentially^ 
the same as those attempting more than 12 credits. However, restrict- 
ing students to less than 8 credits did not seem to increase the 
probabilities that the students would return for the second semester. 

For regular SEEK students the 8-11.99 group again "had retention , 
rates almost identical with the group which attempted 
12 or more credits. No such effect is noted for the Noif-SEEK group. 

In siamm'ar'y, there are some instances in which the policy of 
restricted 1°^^ appears to have had positive effects for both 

SEEK and non-SEEK groups . Where these occur, it is among students 
who attempted 8-11.99 credits. . No effects were 'noted for students 
who attempted less than 8' credits. 
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TABLE, 5. 38 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students : Retention After One "Semester^ 
in Relation to Credits Attempted^ (Percent Retained^ 1971 Freshmen) 

c ' ' ' LEVEL B 

' ^ SEEK NON-SEEK ; 

* 

Credits Attempted % ^ N % , N [ ' 

Less than 8 81 294 ' 76- 195 

8-11.99 93 130 92 107 

12 or More 97 64 96 50- 

Total 86 488 ~ 83 352 • 



TABLE 5.38 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK t'.tudents: Retention After One Semester 
in Relation to Credits Attempted (Percent Retained^ 1971 Freshmen) 

LEVJ^L A.l 





SEEK 




NON- 


-SEEK 




Credits Attempted 


% 


N 


% 


N 




Les^ than 8 


: — t 

79 


228 


71 


518 




8-11.99 


95 


117 


91 


573 




12 or More 


95 


79 


94 


614 




Total 


86 


424 


86 


"1703 





3i)4 

ERIC 
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TABLE 5.38 




U 4 

1 Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Retention After Orie Semester 
in Relation to Credits Attempted (Percent Retained, 1971 Freshmen) 


o 


LEVEL' A. 2 i- 


t 






-SEEK 


Credits Attempted 


% N % 


N 


Less than 8 


75 ■ -141 61 


622 


8-11-99 


96 123 90 


944 


12 or More 


95 86 93 


2016 


Total 


87 350 87 


3582 


- 


»• 

TABLE 5.38 




Compa3;ison of SEEK and 
in Relation to Credits 


Non-SEEK Students: Retention After One Semester 
Attempted- (Percent Retained 1971 Freshmen) 




REGULAR 






SEEK' . NON- 


-SEEK :: 


Credits Attempted 


% N % 


N 


Less than 8 


68 62 53 


740 


8-11.99 


97 70 90 


1099 


12 or' More 


98 100 • 96 


7455 


Total 


90 232 92 


929^ 








ERLC . 

• 







< 



366 '* 



TABLE 5.38 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Retention After One Semester 
in Relation to Credits Attempted (Percent Retained 1971 Freshmen) 



NO HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE 
■ SEEK NON-SEEK 



Credits Attempted 



12 or More 



N % N 



Less than 8 • 91 ^45 70 '27 

8-11.99 89 9 92 12 



2 -3 



Total 91 56 79 42 
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Effects of . Compensatory Programs on Second Year Academic Performance : 

1970 F reshmen * . • 

The preceding analyses of compensatory programs in relation 

to academic performancie in the freshman year have indicated some 

* . " " 

positive effects for both Seek and Non-Seek students. However, 
it seems to us that the effects of compensa^tory work should be most 
visible ' after students have had the experience. Therefore, we not 
present a set of analyses which assess sophomore academic performance 
in relation to the compensatory experience of the freshman year 
(1970 freshman) . ^ . 

1.* Effects of Remediation . Table 5.39 allows us to dssess 
the sophomore year GPA in relation to freshman year reme^diation. 
The data for SEEK students seem rather striking.- For level B, level 
A.l, and level A. 2 SEEK students,^ we find that the group least likely - 
to earn a C average in the sophomore yea?r were those v/ho took no 
remediation in the freshman year. ^ In every case, the remedial students 
were as, or more likely to achieve this GPA. The only exception 
to the above occurs for regular" students. For this group those 
who took remediation in both terms were the group least likely to 
have earned a C average. However, those who took remediation in 
the fall only or in the spring only were at least as likely to have 
earned a C average. 

The data for Non-SEEK students suggest that remediation 
was less effective for this group. For level B students those who 
took no remediati6n in the first year were the group most likely 
to have earned a C average in the sophomore year. Among the level 
A.l students 43% of those who took remediation in the fall only 
earned a C average, while 48% of those who took no remediation reached, 
this level. - This is a relatively small difference and at least suggests 
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that remediation was effective for one of the remedial categories. 
The data for level A. 2 students suggests a similar conclusion: namely, 
that the group taking remediation in the^fall v/ere almost as' likely, 
to earn a t as the group^'which took no remediation^at all. The data 
poirvt to the same' conclusion for the regular students. 

This analysis suggests that there aire discernible effects of 
freshman remedial experience on sophomore academic performance. 
However, these effects emerge more strongly for the SEEK students 
than for the Non-SEEK students. 

\ ■ 

TABLE 5.39 - 

Comparisons of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year G.P.A. in 
Relation to First Year Remediation (% with 2.00 or Better G^P.A. in 

Both Terms) 



LEVEL B 



\ 

SEEK NON-SEEK 



Remediation 
Category 



% N ' % N 



No Remediation 20 178 33 54 

Rem. Fall Only 28 " ^,71 ^ 22 63 

Rem. Spring Only 25 28 0 ' ° 13 

Rem. Both Terms 22 240 ' 18 ' 93 . 



Totals 22 ■• 517 22 223 
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^ ' TABLE 5.39 - , 

Comparisons of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year G.P.A^.^in 
Relation to First Year Remediation (% with 2.00 or Better, G.P,A, in 

Both Terms) 

LEVEL A.l 





SEEK 




NON- 


-SEEK , 


Remediation 
Category 


% 


N 


% - 


N 


No Remediation 


- 26 


123 


48 


. 352 


Rfem* Fall Only 


27 


75 


43- 


278 " 


Rem* Spring Onjy ? 


38 1^ 


34 


' 3,4 


- 35 ' 


Rem. Both Terms 


29" 


168 


29 


253 


Totals'" 


28 , 


400 


41 


918 



f', TABLE 5.39 



Comparisons of SEEK arid Non-SEEK Students: Second Year G.P.A. in 
Relation to First Year Remediation (% with 2.00 or Better G.P.A. in 

^ Both Terms) 

LEVEL A. 2. 





SEEK " 


NON-SEEK 






Remediation 
Cateaorv 


% ■ 


N 


% 


N 






No Remediation 


34 


71 


60 


1417 






^ Rem\ Fall Only 


41 


, 46 


- 55 


665 






Rem. Spring Only 














39 


18 


• 39 


76 






Rem. Both Terms 


36 


95 


43 


452 







Totals 36 0'\c\ . t;t; o^m 





4 




0 




X 
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T^LE 


5.39 


e 




e 






Comparisons of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: 
Relation to First Year Remediation (% with 

REGULAR 


Second Year G 
2.00 or Better 
Both Terms) 


.P. A. in 
G.P.A. in 










SEEK 




NON-SEEK 








Remediation 
Category 




% 


N 


% 


N 








No, Remediation 




53 


45 


80 


5877 








.Kem» rail .uniy 






O "7 

Z / 


75 


1450 \ 

J ■ , 






* - 


Rem. Spring Only 




. 67 


6 " - 


71 


\ 

120 








Rem. Both Terms 




36 ■ • 


44 


61 


397 




■-\ 




^-Totals 




47 


122 - . 


78 


7844 


















f 

O 




\ 
\ 

t 








TABLE 


5.39 




o 






- 


Comparisons of, SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year G. 
Relation to First Year Remediation (% with 2.00 or Better 

Both Terms) 
: NO HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE 


•P. A. in 
G.P.A. in 




- ■ 






SEEK 




NON-SEEK 


«> 


• 




" Remediation 
Category 




% . 


n' 


% 


N 


f 


J- 




No Remediation 




• 16 


31 


65 


179 








Rem. Fall Only 




36 


11 


67 


39 








Rem. , Spring Only 




50 


6 


• 25 


• 8 
19 






- 


Reitt. Both Terms 




32 


28 


37 




• 




Totals 




28 


76 


62 


245 






ERLC 


*- 






400 






>' 
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Table 5.40 presents data which allow us to assess freshman year ^ 

remediation in relation to, sophomore year credit generation.. .For 

SEEK students some effects of remediation may be inferred fqr every 

level. Thus, while 13% pf level B students who took no remediation 

. ■ ,■ - 

in the freshman year earned at least 24 credits in the , sophomore 

>year, this was true for 18% of those who took remediation in the 

fall only, 11% who iook it^ inj the spring only; anti 16% who took it , 

for both terms.' ^hese results suggest that remediation .was effective 

for the level B students, although it must be observed that the proper- 

tions earning '24 or more credits are, on an absolute basis, quite 

low. . . " 

For level A.l students, those who took remediation were at 
least as likely to earn 24 credits as those who^.t:ook no remediation. 
The only exception to this is for those \Jho took.«^ Remediation in both 
terms. They are slightly less likely to generate 24 credits than 
the non-remedial group. ... , " • 

Level A. 2 students who took remediation in the fall only were"^ 
considerably, more likely to earn 24 "or more credits than those who 
took no remediation. Those who took remediation in the spring only, 
-or for both terms, were somewhat less likely than the non-remedo-al' 
group, to generate 24 credits. Regular SEEK students who took remediar 
tion for the tall only were just as likely as the non-remedials to 
reach the credit criterion. Those' who took remediation for both 
terms were consi^rably less likely to earn 24 credits. - ^ 

While Non-SEEK students as a group did earn more credits than 
the ''seek students, those "Vlio took remediation*" do not appear to have 
benefited as much as the SEEK^group. Among Level B students who 
took remediation in the fall only,\30% earned 24 more credits, while 
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, 3.3% of those who took no remediation reached this level.' Remediation 

seems to have been beneficial for the former. For the Non-SEEK group 

. this is the only case in which the achievement of a remedial group 

equalled the achievement of the non-^remedial group 

... ^ t" , ^ 

With regard to this analysis, the effects of remediation are 
apparent for the SEEK group. They are superior to the Non-SEEK group 
in this respect. 



TABLE 5.40 

Comparison of SEEK and NOn-SEEK Students: Cumulative Credits Earned in 
second Year m Relation to First Year Remediation (% Earning 2 4 o?W 

Credits, 1970 Freshmen) • " 



Remediation 
Category 



Total 



LEVEL B 
SEEK 



No Remediation 
Rem. Fall only 
Rem.. Spring only 
Rem. "Both Terms 



% 



N 



•13 178 

18 71 

11 . 28 

16 240 

"l5 517~ 



NON-SEEK 



■ % 



33 
30 
. 0. 
24'" 
•26 



— f 



,54 
63 
13 
93 
T2T 



ERIC 



40^ 



TABLE 5.40 



Cumulative Credits Earned in 



Second Year in 


Relation to First_ Year Remediation (% Earninq 
'credits, 1970 Freshmen)- 






LEVEL A.l- 








SEEK 




In Wl\ 




RemediatioHv^ 


%' '• 


N 


% 


N 


No Remediation 


23 


123 


46 


352 


Rem. Fall only 


25 


75 


39 


278 


Rem. Spring onl 


y 41'. 


34 


29 


35 


Rem.*- Both Terms 


18 


168 ' 


37 


253 


Total 


.• 23 


400 


41 ' 


918 _ . ••• 













TABLE 5.40 

Compirijoii of SEEK and Non-SEEK Student^: Cumulative Credits Earned in 
Se -ond Year in Relation to First Year Remediation (% Earning 2 4 or Mo;re 

Credits, 1970 Freshmen) 

LEVEL A. 2 



.^t— 


SEEK 




■ NON- 


-SEEK'' 




Remediation 
Category 


% 


N 


% 


* 

N « 




No Remediation 


28 


71 


59 


P 

1417 




■Rem. Fall only 


41 


46 


49 . 


665 




Rem. Spring on ly 


22 


18 


35 






Rem. Both Terms 


24 


95 


■ 43 


452 




Total , 


29 


230. 


53 


2610 





40 J 



374 



TABLE 5.40 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-S2EK Students: Cumulative Credits Earne^d in 
Second Year in Relation to First Year Remediation (% Earning 2 4 or More 

Credits, 19T0 Freshmen) 



REGULAR 





SEEK 




NON- 


SEEK 






Remediation 
Category 


% 


N 


% 


N 






No Remediation 


49 


•45 


76 


5877 






Rejn. Fall only 


48 


27 


69,, 


1450 






R^m. Spring only- 


50 


6 


60 


■ : 120 




i 


Rein. Both Terms 


20 


44 


54 


397 

0 




% 


Total 


38 


122 


74 


7844 







\ 



TABLE 5.40 * \ 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Cumulative Credits Earned in 
Second Year in Relation to First Year Remediation (% Earning 24 or More 

Credits, 1970 -Freshmen) 





c ,N0 


HIGH SCHOOL 


AVERAGE 






SEEK 




NON 


-SEEK 


Remediation 
Category 


% 


N 


% 


N 


No Remediation 


23 


31 

\ 

11 
6 


59 


179 • 


Rem. Fall only 
Rem. Spring only 


45 

'o ' 


54 
25 


39 
• 8 


Rem. Both Terms 


11 


28 


47 


19 
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Findings with regard to sophomore year credit ratio are shown in 

Table 5. 41.' With the exception of regular students, effects of remed- 

iation are observed for every high school average category among 

SEEK students* Thus, .35% of SEEK students who took jpp remediation in 

^ * I - * 

the freshman' year earned a sophpmore year credit ratilo of at 

least .75. For all remedial categories', over 40% ach^^ved this, cr.edit 

ratio." For level A.l students those who took remediation in the. fall ' 

only were about, as likely to earj?. a .75 Credit ratio in the sophomore 

year as those who took no remediation. Among level A. 2 s^tu^ents, all \ 

remedial categories exceeded the non-remedial group in the proportions 

earning the .75 ratio. The effects noted above were not. observed for 

the regular group. * , ^ » . 

<- * • 

The effects, of remedi-ation noted for the'SEEK students also occur 

for the Non-SEEK group. However for the iatter, they are less, consistent. 

Thus, level B Non-SEEK students who took remediation in the fall only, 

were more likely to earn a .75 credit ratio thai* those who took no 

remediation at all. However, the other--remedial' categories were less 

likely to have earned this credit ratio. The leve'^. A.l students who 

took remediation in the fall only an.d for both terms were -about as likely 

as the non-: remedial group to earn 75% of the credits they attempted. 

'Level A. 2 students who toolc remediation in the fall only were about 

as likely to reach the credit ratio level as those who had no remediation* 

This was not true for tl^e other remedial groups. Among regular^ students 

those who took r^e^iation in the. fall only or' in the spring only were 

about as likely as the non-remedial group to reach the .% levels This 

was not true for those who took remediation in both termR. . 

<^ 

Non-^EEK regular students who took remediation 'showed more effects 
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than did their SEEK counterparts . For the .other categories^ both / 

groups sKowed remedial effects, but these appeared to be somewhat ' 

stronger for the SEEK students. - * v ^ 

/ TABLE 5.41 „ ^ 

Comparisons of SEEK and Non-SEEK Student's: 2nd Year Cumulative Credit 
•Ratio- in. Relation to First Year Remediation (Percent Earning .75 or' • 

More Credit Ratio) 

LEVEL B 





SEEK 




NON- 


-SEEK 








Remediation 
Category 


% 


N . 


% 


N 






t 


No Remediation 


35 


1/8 


63 


54. 








*Rem. Fall Only 


42 


' 71 


JO 


63 








Rem. Spring Only 


43 


28 


46 


13 ' 


• 






Rem. Both Terms 


42 


240 


55 

IS 


93 = 








Total - • 


40 


517 


- 60 


223 









TABLE 5.41 



Comparisons of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: 2nd Year Cumulative Credit 
Ra^tio In Relation to First Year Remediation (Percent Earning .75 or 

More Credit Ratio^ 







LEVEL A.l 
SEEK 


J NONrSEEK 


* J6 


Remediation 










N 




Cateqorv 




% 


N 






No Remediation * 




47 


123 


70 


352 




Rem. Fall Only 




44 


75 


68 


278 „ 




Rep. Spring Only 




50 


34- 


' ' 46 


35 




Rem. Both Terms 




39 


168 ■ • 


> 66 ^ 


253 




Total 




43 


40-0 


€1 


918 





40G 



377 



TABLE 5.41 



.Comparisons of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students; 2nd Year Cumulative Credit 
Ratio in Relation to First Year Remediation (Percent Earning .75 or 

More Credit Ratio;) 

' LEVEL A.2 • 

■ SEEK. , NON-SEEK ; 



Remediation 

Category 



/ « 



N 



% 



N 



No Remediation 
Rem. Fall Only ' 
^Rfem. Spring Only 
Rent.- Both. Terms 
Total 



63 46 
50 18 
54 95 



54 



230 



79 
75 
67 
69 



1417 
■ 665 
76 
452 



76 



2610 . 



TABLE 5.41 - ■ = . 

Comparisons of SEEK and Non^SEEK Students: 2nd Year Cumulative Cs;',edit 
Ratio- in Relation to First Year Remediation (Percent Earning .75 or 
^ More Credit liatio) 

' .REQULAR 





SEEK 




NON-SEEK 


Remediation 
•Category 




N" 


% 


N 




i ^ 






\ ? 


No Remediation ^ ^ 


71.' 


45 


89 


5877 . • 












Rfifc. Fall' Only 


59 


27 


187 ' 


1450" 


R3ir.. Spring Only 


100 


J5 


86 


120 


Rem. Both Terms 


59 


•44 •' 


80 


397 


Total 


66 


122 


88" 


7844 



407 



' ^ ^ ^ ' 
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"TABLE 5.41^ 



Comparisons of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students': 2nd Year Cumulative Credit 
Ratio in Relation to First Year Remediation (Percent Earning .75 or 

More Credit Ratio ) • • 

NO HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE 

SEEK NON-SEEK 



Remediation" 
Category 



% 



N 



% 



N 



No Remediation 
Rem. Fall Only- 
Rem. Sprin,g Only 
Rem. Both Terms 
Total 



39 
54 
33 
46 



31- 
-11 
6 
28 



43 . 76 



73 
74 
25 

79 
'12 



179 
39 
8 
19 

245 



ERIC 



403 
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2. First semester credits attempted in relation to sophomore 
Zear academic performance: 1970 freshmen . Among studentk who took ' 
restricted credit loads at the beginning of ^heir col lege, car,ee rs , 
are there any discernible effects on their academic performance during ' 
the second year of college? The data are presented in Tables 5.42, 
5.45, and 5.44. 

• The relationship between credits attempted in the first semester 
and grade point average in the sopjiomore year is shown in Table 5.42, 
For level' B SEEK students the probability of- achieving a C average 
in the sophomore year was the same for all credit attempted categories. 
For the level B Non-SEEK students, those who began college registering 
for leifs than 8 credits did almost as well on GPA as those who registered 
for 8-11.99 credits. 

Level A. 1 SEEK students who registered for less* than 8 credits 
were as , or more likely than the other credit categories to earn 
a C average in the sophomore year. This implies some benefit to ^ 
restricted credit load for this group. For the Non-SEEK level A.l 
students, those who registered for less than 8 credits^were just 
as likely to earn a C average as those who registered for 8-11.99 
credits. This may also be construed as an effect of credit load 
restriction. However, those who registered for 12 or more credits 
were considerably more likely to have earned a C average. Thus, 
although some effect is noted for Non-Seek group, it is not a powerful 



. ... 

one. ^ , - . • 

For level A. '2 SEEK students, those wnose initial credit load 
y was moderately restricted (the 8-11.99 group) were as likely to earn ' 

a C average as those who attempted 12 or more credits in their first 
semester. For the Non-SEEK level A. 2 students, no effects of restricted 

ERIC m 
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credit 'load are discernible* 

For regular SEEK and Non-SEEK students there are no discernible 
benefits of restricted credit loads. 

In shortj the restriction of credits in the first semester of 
the freshman year seems to have some effect on the attainment of 
a C average in the sophomore year. .Such effects were more vistbLe 
for SEEK students. 

TABLE 5.42 

Comoarison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year Cumulative Grade 
Point Average in Relation to Credits Registered * in Fall 1970 Semester 
(Percent. above 2. (TO G.P.A.' in Both Terms of Second Year) 

LEVEL B 





SEEK 




NON- 


-SEEK 




Credits Registered 


% 


N 


% 


N 




Less than 8 


23 


254 


13 


39 




8-11.99 


22 


148 


15 


72 




12 or More 


23 


115 


29 


112 




Total 


22 ~" 


517~ ' 


22 


223 





' TABLE 5.42 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year Cumulative Grade 
Point Average in Relation to Credit Registered in Fall 1970 Semester 
(Percent above 2.00 G.P.A. in Both Terms of Second Year) 



c 


LEVEL A.l 










SEEK 




NON- 


-SEEK 




Credits R.egistered 


% 


N 


% 


N 




Less than 3 


30 


165 


33 


91 




8-11.99 


25 


123 


31 


Z21 




12 or More 


29 


112 


45 


600 


<* 


Total 


28 


400 


41 


918 


< 




410 



331 



TABLE 5.42 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year Cumulative Grade 
Point Average in Relation to Credit Registered in Fall 1970 Semester 
(Percent above Z.OO G.P.A. in Both Terms of Second Year) 



• 


LEVEL A. 2 








SEEK 




NON- 


-SEEK 


Credits Registered 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Less than 8 


33 


72 


35 


132 


8-n.99 


38 


79 


47 


499 


12 or More 


38 


79 


59 


1979. 


Total 


36 


23a 


55 


2610 




TABLE 


5.42 






Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year Cumulative Grade 
Point Average in Relation to Credit Registered ip^all 1970 Semester 
(Percent above 2.00 G.P.A. in Both Terms of-Sadond Year) 






REGULAR 








SEEK 




NON 


-SEEK 


Credits Registered 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Less than 8 


40 


42 


52 


185 


8-11.99 


47 


34 


63 


733 ' • ■ 


12 or More 


- 54 


46 


81^ 


6926 ' - 


Total 


47 


122 


78 


7844 



ilk 



382 



TABLE 5.42 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year Cumulative Grade 
Point Average in Relation to Credit Registered in Fall 1970 Semester 
(Percent above 2.00 G^P.A. in Both Terms of Second Year) 





NO HIGH 


SCHOOL 


AVERAGE 








SEEK 




NON- 


-SEEK 




Credits Registered 


% 


N 


% 


N 




Less than 8 


30 


30 


58 


12 




8-11.99 


25 


28 


39 


31 




.12 or More 


28 


18 


65 


202 




Total 


28 


76 - 


62 


245 





4jl2 



"ft* 



ERIC 



383 



The relationship between first semester credit loa<J and 
cumulative credits earned during the sophomore year is presented 
in 5.43. , Level B SEEK students who initially registered for 
8-11.99 credits were the group most likely to earn at least 
24 credits in their sophomore year.- This suggests that for - 
level B SEEK students r a moderate restriction, of credit load 
was b^nef iciaiT For' Nbn-SEEK level B students^ the data suggest 
that more severe credit load restriction (less than 8) in the 
first term of college was helpful. 

For level A.l SEEK students^ those who initially attempted 
' less than 8 credits were just as likely to earn 24 or more credits 

in ti\e sophomore year as those ^-^ho had initially registered 
for 8-11.99 credits. Inasmuch as the former group had lower 
oAt scores^ this suggests that the highly restricted credit 
load was helpful. No such effects were observed for the Non- 
Seek level A.l students. 

' The only other effect of restricted credit load is observed 
for level A. 2 SEEK students. Those who registered for 8-11.99 
credits were almost as likely to earn 24 or more credits in 
their second year as those' who registered for 12 or more credits. 

In summary^ restricted credit loads have some beneficial 
effects. These ef fects ^re noted more frequently for the SEEK 
group than the Non-SEEK students. 

ERIC 



1 



413 
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TABLE ,5.43 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Stud^ents: Second Year Cumulative Credits 
Earned in Relation to Credits Registered in Fall 1970 Semester (Percent 

With 24 or More Credits) 

LEVEL B 
SEEK NON-SEEK 



Credits Registered 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Less than 8 


9 


254 


23 


39 


8-11 


25 


148 


17 


72 


12 or More - 


16 


115 


34 


112 


Total 


15 


517 


26 


223 



TABLE 5.43 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year Cumulative Credits 
Earned in Relation to Credits Registered in Fall 1970 Semester (Percent 

Wirh 24- or More Credits) 

1 

LEVEL A.l * 





SEEK 




NON- 


-SEEK 




Credits Registered 


% 


N 


% 


N 




Less than 8 


21 


165 . 


24 


91 




8-11 


20 


123 


33 


227 




12 or More 


29 


112 


46 


600 




Total 


• 23 


400 


41 


918 





4i4 



• .Table 5,44 presents data regarding the ^relationship between- 

first semester credits attempted and second year cumulative credit 

ratio. For level B SEEK students, the group most likely to have earned.,.a 

, \^ • 

•75 credit ratio in the' sophomore year were those who, registered 
for 8-11.99 credits in the first semester of their freshman year. 
Those, who registered for less than 8 credits were as likely to attain 
a .75 credit ratio as those who registered for 12 or more credits. 
Thus, by the second year there appeared to be seme positive effects 
from the initial restricted credit load. For level B*^Non-SEEK students 
no such effects are apparent.' 

For ievel A.l SEEK students, those who initially attempted less 
than 8 credits were almost as likely to have a .75 credit ratio as 
those who initially registered for 12 or more credits. Among the- 
Non-SEEK group, those who registered for less than 8 credits were 
almost as likely to achieve this credit ratio as those who registered 
for 8-11.9 credits. 

Among level A. 2 SEEK students, there are no differences in the 
proportions earning a .75 sophomore year credit ratio. Again, this 
indicates that the initial restricted credit load does seem to have 
some positive effect in the second year of college. This is not 
the case for Non-SEEK students-. 

Regular SEEK students who registered for less than 8 credits 
were more likely to earn a .75 credit ratio than those registering 
for 8-11.99 credits. No such effects are noted for the Non-SEEK 
regular students • 

On the basis of these results, we conclude that the policy of 
restricted credit load seems to have been significantly more beneficial 
for SEEK students than their Non-SEEK peers. 
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TABLE 5.44 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: 
Second Year Cumulative Credit Ratio in Relation 
to Credits Registered in Fall 1970 Semester (Percent with .75 or Better) 

LEVEL B 





SEEK 




NON-SEEK 


Credits Registered 


"% 


N 


% K - 


Less than 8 


39 


254 ' 


46 39 


8-11.99 


43 


148 


54 72 


12 or More 


37 


115 " . 


70 112 


Total 


40 


517 


60 223 



TABLE 5.44 



Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: 
«;econd Year Cumulative Credit Ratio in Relation „ x 

to credits Registered in Fall 1970 Semester (Percent with .75 or Better) 



Credits Reg 



istered 



LEVEL A.l 
SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



% 



N 



% 



N 



Less than 8 
'8-11.99 
12 or More 



44 
38 
47 



165 
123 
112 



55 
60 
72 



91 
227 
600 




4f 



f 



335 



TABLE 5.43 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year Cumulative Credits.,. 
Earned in Relation to Credits Registered in Fall 1970 Semester (Percent 

With 24 or More C:f edits) 
y ■ ' 

LEVEL A.2 , 



SEEK NQN-SEEK 



Credits Registered 


% 


N 


% 


N' 


< 


Less than 8 


15 


72 


> 27 


132 




8-11 


33 


79 


• 42 


•499 




12 or More 


37 


79 


58 


1979 




- - i— 

Total 


29 


230 


53 


2610 





TABLE -5.43 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students:" Second Year Cumulative Credits 
Earned in Relation to Credits Registered in Fall 1970 Semester (Percent 

With 24 or More Credits) 

REGULAR 





SEEK 




NON 


-SEEK 




Credits Registered 


% 


\T 


% 






Less than 8 


19 


42 


' 35 


185 




8-11 


38 


34 


54 


733 




12 or More . 


56 


46 


77 


6926 




Total 


38 


122 


74 


7844 





ERIC 



417 



386 



TABLE 5.43 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: Second Year Cumulative Credits 
Earned in Relation to Credits Registered in Fall 1970 Semester (Percent 

With 24 or More Credits) 





NO HIGH 


SCHOOL 


AVERAGE 




• 




' SEEK 




NON- 


-SEEK 




Credits Registered 


% 


N 


% 


. 




Less than 8 


17- 


30 


25 


12 




8-11 


14 ' 


28 


35 


31 


*' 


12 or More 


33 


18 


61 


'202 




Total 


20 


76 


56 


245 





418 



339 



TABLE 5.44 . ' 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK students: 
Second Year Cumulative Credit Ratio in Relation 
to Credits Roistered in Fall 197 C Semester (Percent with .75 or Better) 

LEVEL A. 2 i 





SEEK 






NON- 


-SEEK 




Credits Registered 


% 


N 




% 


N 




Less than 8 


53 


72 - 




55 


132 




8-11.9.9 


56 


79 




67 


49^ 


; 


12 or More * 


53 


79 




' 80 


1979 


1 


Total 


54 


230 




76 


2610 





TABLE 5.44 



'Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: 
Second year Cumulative Credit Ratio in Relation • • 

to Credits Registered in Fall 1970 Semester (Percent with .75 'or Better) 

i 

REGULAR 



SEEK 



NON-SEEK 



Credits Registered 


% 


.N i' - 


% 


N ■ 




Less than 8 


64 


42 


59 


185 




8-11.99 


59 


34 ' 


78 


• 733 


* 


12 or More 


72 


46 


90 


6926 




Total 


. 66 


122 


88 


7844 






^> 


/ 









4 { .■) 



« 
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TABLE 5.44. 

Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students: " - * 

second y;.;ar Cumulative Cr^it Ratio iff Relation ■ . 
to Credits Registered in Fall 1970 Semester {Percent with .75 or Better) 





• . NO HIGH 


SCHOOL 


AVERAGE 


• 








SEEK 




NON- 


-SEEK 






Credits Registered 




N- 


% 


N 






Less than. 8 


• 50 ^ 


30 ' 


50 


12 • 




9 


8-11.99 


39 


28 


' 55 


31 






12 pr More 


, . 39 


18 


76 


202 






Total 


43 


76 


72 


245 







ERIC 



420 



0 
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SUMMARY 

This chapter has compared SEEK and Non-SEEK students with 
regard to academic performance, retention, and effects of compensatory 
education programs. Such comparisons are subject to certain serious 
limitations, for this reason, the analyses must be regarded as 
only preliminary. First, the SEEK population contains higher 
proportions of «conomically disadvantaged students than the Non- 
SEEK population'. Second, there is an important academic difference;^ 
namely, thaV at any level of high school average, SEEK students 
exhibit lower academic skill levels than their Non-Seek counterparts. 
Therefore, in" evaluating the comparative performance of the two 
groups, we believe that parity in performance would be a favorable 
outcome for the SEEK group. Given their initial 1;^^ lower level 
of academic skill and, the more intensive services which they receive, 
this'should, .if successful, allow SEEK students to ds-^s well 
as their economically less disadvantaged and academically more 
skilled Non-SEEK counterparts. 

During- the freshman year of college, SEEK students who entered 
in 1970 • (particularly level B's land A.l's who account for most 
' of this group) were superior to the non-SEEK- group /n the proport,ion8 
achieving a C average. Their credit ratios were also comparable, 
but the credit earning performance of the SEEK students was substantially 
below that of the Non-SEEK students. In large part the difference 
in credit generation is attributable to the fact that SEEK students 
are, initially, much more likely to take restricted credit loads. 
The freshman year data for the 1971 group suggest the same conclusion, 

i 

except that the difference in credit productivity _s smaller (due 
probably to the fact that 1971 non-SEEK freshmen wepe more likely 
.to hav6 credit restrictions than was the case in 1970) . 
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When we followed the academic performance of the 1970 freshmen 
through the first two years of college, we found again that for 
the level 6 and level A.l SEEK students who constitute the bulk 
of the students -in the program, the likelihood of attaining a 
C average over the period was about the same as for the Non-SEEK 
students. -However, the SEEK group was less likely to have a .75 ^• 
credit ratio, and substantially less likely to have earned 48 
or more credits over the period. However, our trend analyses 
also show that in the second' year of College, SEEK students att -npted 
more credits than they did in their freshman year, and that their 
credit earning performance in the sophomore year was not as far 
below the Non-Seek students as it was in the freshman year. Indeed, 
.SEEK students increased their credit generating performance in 
their sophomore year, while the non-SEEK students showed a slight 
decrease. 

The retention data showed that during the freshman year of 
college^ the one semester retention of SEEK students was equivalent 
to that of the Non-SEEK group. This was true .for both the 1970 
and 1971 cohorts. Inasmuch as the SEEK group has those characteristics 
which would lead one t,^ expect lower retention rates, this .is 
a favorable outcome. Retention was positively associated with 
academic performance for both the SEEK and Non-Seek students. 
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Over the pericxi of four semesters for the 1970 freshmen , we 
found that the net retention rates for SEEK students were slightly 
higher than^ for Non-SEEK students (with the exception of regular 
students f where there is a slight difference in favor of the Non- 
SEEK group). Among dropouts, the SEEK return rates were slightly 
higher than the Non-SEEK rates. 

Compensatory outcomes were compared in texrms of two factors: 
remediation and restricted credit load. Remedial coursework in 
the freshman year showed little effect on the first year academic 
performance of SEEK students in the 1970 cohort. In contrast, some 
effects were noted for the Non-SEEK students. For the 1971 freshmen 
the remedial experience did show effects on academic performance 
for both groups r but the effects were somewhat stronger for the SEEK 
students. With regard to one semester retention , SEEK and Non-SEEK: 
students in both cohorts were helped by the remedial experience. 

With regard to restricted credit load, there were some effects 
for the 1970 freshmen, and these were more likely to occur for 
SEEK than for Non-SEEK students, but overall, credit restriction 
did not exert any strong effects on academic performance. However, 
there were some indications that credit load rccLriction increased 
the likelihood of retention. This effect occurred more strongly 
for SEEK students. For the 1971 freshmen, the only effects were 
noted for retention. For both SEEK and Non-SEEK students, this oc- 
curred with moderate, rather than severely restricted credit load. 

Overall, we feel that there were no dramatic effects of compensatory 
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programs which were visible during the freshman year. However, 
it may be inappropriate to expect that the benefits of such experience 
will be visible during the period in which it is actually occurring. 
Therefore, we think a more strategic analysis involves the assessment 
of the effects of freshman year- compensatory programs on academi-c 
performance in the sophomore year. These analyses showed that, 
compensatory experience does have visible effects on academic 
performance. Moreover, they indicate that these effects are stronger 
for the SEEK students than for the Non-SEEK group. 

These results are not definitive." In some respects SEEK students 
are doing considerably better than the non-SEEK students. 

In particular the compensatory experie.nce of the first year 
shows stronger affects for the SEEK group in the sophomore year. 
On the other hand,' the Non-SEEK students earned credits at a faster 
rate. However, this is neither surprising nor disappointing, 
since the initial academic disadvantage of the SEEK students has 
led more often to restricted credit loads in the first year of 
college. 

Overall, it is our belief that the SEEK students were doing 
quite well in comparisons with their Non-SEEK peers.. More definitive 
conclusions must await the analyses of academic outcomes for subsequent 
semesters. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This report has considered numerous aspects of student academic 
performance over the first two years of the City University's 
open admissions prcgrsun. Freshmen who enrolled in 1970 and in 
1971 were studied. The 1970 group were followed through their 
first four semester s,-L.while the 1971 enrollees were followed 
for two semesters. Senior and community college students were 
analyzed separately. Data were also presented for individual 
colleges. 

Four major topics were considered. First, we assessed the 
performance of students on criteria of academic success, such 
as grade poiat average. and the production of credits. Second, 
we analyzed the phenomena of r^teiifeion. Thixd, we assessed the 
impact of compensatory programs. Fourth, academic outcomes for 
SEEK and non-SEEK students were compared. 

All analyses were carrifed out within high school average 
(College Admissions Average) categories. These categories and 
their definitions are as follows: 



LEVEL 
Senior College 



Community College 
Label 



High School 
Average 



Label 



80 or above 
75 - 79.9 
70 - 74.9 
Less than 70 



Regular 
Level A, 2 
Level A,l 
Level B 



Regular 2 
Regular 1 
Level A 
Level B 
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ACADEMIC r-UCCESS / 

Two types of academic performance analyses were conducted 
for senior and community college students. First, the 1970 and 
1971 enrollees were compared on various measures of academic 
success in their first year of college. Second, academic peir- 
formance over two years was described for the 1970 freshmen. 

For both analyses, four academic measures were used: 
1) Grade Point Average; 2) Credit Generation; 3) Credit Ratio; 
4) Grade Point Average and Credit Ratio Considered Simultaneous- 
ly. The "success" criteria were set as follows: 
Performance Variable One Year Analyses Two Year Analyses 

Grade Point Average % with 2.00 or %,with 2.00 or better 

better 

Credit Generation % earning 24 or % earning 48 or more 

more credits credits 

Credit Ratio % earning at least % earning at least 

3/4 of credits 3/4 of credits 

attempted attempted 

Credits & Grade 2.00 or more GPA & 2.00 or more GPA & 

Point Average 24 or more credits 48 or more credits 

Considered Simul- 
taneously 

Aggregate findings for the. one year analyses are summarized 
for the senior colleges in table 6.0 and for the community colleges 
in table 6.1. For the senior colleges, table 6.0 indicates that 
high school average was positively related to every performance 
measure. That is, the higher the average, the greater the like- 
lihood that students would equal or exceed the minimei success 
criteria. With regard to grade point average and credit ratio, 
the performance of the 1970 and 1971 freshmen was quite stable - 
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no significant changes were ^observed for the two classes. This 
was not true for the credit generation variable. Here we note 
significant decreases for every level of student (except regular) 
* in the 1971 cohort. This is due to the more systematic implemen- 
tation of the policy of- reduced credit loads in 1971. As a result 
of this policy^ a small^er proportion of 1971 freshmen simultaneously 
earned 24 credits and at least a 2.00 grade point average. 



TABLE 6.0 [ ^ 

Summary of One Year Academic Performance Analyses: 
Comparison of 1970 and 1971. Enrollees (Senior 'Colleges) 



LEVEL 



Performance- 


B 


A.l 


A. 


2 


Regul 


ar 


Measure 


10 


71 




71 


70 


■ 71 


70 


71 


Grade Pt. 
Average 


33%^ 
(349) 


32% 
(390) 


43% 
(1282) 


44% 
(1444) 


65% 
(3360) 


63% 
(3090) 


.87% 
(9196) 


87% 
(8557) 


Credits 
Earned 


20% 
(352) 


7% 
(293) 


34% 
(1291) 


21% 
(1460) 


51% 
(3371) 


41% 
(3095) 


76% 
(9203) 


74% 
(8567) 


Credit 
Ratio 


53% 
(336) 


56% 
' (283) 


65% 
(1266) 


67% 
(1418) 


79% 
(3327) 


78% 
(3095) 


92% 
(9162) 


92% 
(8506) 


Credits- 
Earned & 
Grade Pt. 
Average 


13% 
(349) 


5% 
(290) 


23% 
(1282) 


16% 
(1444) 


43% 
(3360) 


36% 
(3090) 


71% 
(9196) 


71% 
(8557) 
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Among the community college students, table 6.1 shows that 
for every increase in high school average, there is an increase 
in the proportion of students attaining each success criterion. 
With regard to 'comparison of the 1970 and 1971 freshmen, no large 
differences were found. By and Large, the picture is one of 
consistency.' 



TABLE 6.1 , 

Summary of One Year Academic Performance Analyses: 
Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Enrollees (Community Colleges) 



LEVEL 



Performance 
Measure 


70 


B 

71 


A 

70 


71 


Regul 
70 


ar 1 

71 - 


Regular 
70 


2 

71. 


Grade Pt. 


44% 


44% 


57% 


60% 


72% 


75% 


86% 


89% 


Average 


(2054) 


(.1553) 


(2471) 


(2081) 


(1818) 


(1700) 


(852) 


(831) 


Credits 


27% 


25% 


39% 


39% 


54% 


' ' 48% 


'68% 


64% 


Earned 


(2058) 


(1560) 


(2472) 


(2087) 


(1820) 


(1701) 


(852) 


(832) 


Credit 


75% 


70% 


83% 


80% 


87% 


88% 


94% 


94% 


Ratio 


(1993) 


(1486) 


(2417) 


(2033) 


(1792). 


(1676)^ 


(844)- 


(828) 


Credits 


20% 


20% 


32% 


34% 


49% 


45% 


' 66% 


62% 


Earned & 


(2054) 


(1553) 


(2471) 


(2081) 


(1818) 


(1700) 


(852) 


(831) 


Grade Pt. 


















Average 
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Aggregate findings for the two year analyses {197Q^ fresh- 
men) are presented in table 6.2. 



TABLE 6.2 

summary of Academic Performance Analyses After Two Years 
for Senior and Community College Students 
Who Enrolled in Fall, 1970. 



Type of College 





ST. ConuTf 


Sr. Comm. 


Sr. Comm. 


Sr. Comm. 


Performance 


Level 
B B 


Level 


Level 
A. 2- REGi 


Level 
REG» BEG. 2 


Measure 

Grade Point Average 
Credit Generation 
Credit Ration 
Credit & CPA 


35% 48% 
25 36 
65- 75 
17 29 


50% 66%' 
39 50 
72 88 
30 44 


70% 82% 
55 65 . 
82 92 
48 62 


90% 93% 
79 79 
93 98 
76 78 



The summary findings show that for any variable, high school 
average is positively associated with performance. That is, the 
stronger the high school average, tlie stronger the performance 
record in college. Moreover, for every level of high school 
average, community college students were more likely to achieve 
the success criteria than their senior college counterparts. 
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The only exception to this occurred for the Regular (senior) 
and Regular 2 (community) students, where the performance levels 
were essentially the same. ^ ' ' 

The aggregate data tend to mask the fact that there is 
considerable institutional variation. That is, at some colleges 
3tud^*ts were much more . likely to achieve varipus success criteria 
than at other campuses. While there were variations depending 
on the particular high school average category being considered, 
Xn general senior college students at Lehman, Brooklyn, and York 
wer;e the most likely to attain the thresholds defined by our - 
success criteria. Among the community college, students at 
Kingsboxough and Borough of Manhattan Community College made 
the strori^est showing. 

The ii^ividual college data do not lend themselves to easy 

\ 

iriterpretatioi^. At colleges where students are doing relatively ^ 
well, one cannot assume that such campuses are necessarily doing 
a better job. Differences in the composition of the student body, 
possible differences in academic standards, effects of differential 
retention rates, and differences in grading policies may, alone 
or in combination, explain differences in student academic per- 
formance. Nevertheless, the data clearly indicated that student 
progress towards a degree varied considerably from one college 
to another. - " 
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Retention 



Retention data were considered for the first two. freshmen 
classes eiteering CUNY since the inception of open adniissions. 
These classes were first compared with regard. to one semester . ^ 
retention rates / and the relation of these rates to various^ 
characteristics of student academic performance, Also/ axialyses 
of retention over four semesters were conducted for 197 0 enrollees 

Among tlje. senior colleges, table 6,3 shows that retention 

/ 

after one semester was positively associated with high school 



average* That is, students with high school averac^'os of above 
80 had higher retention rates .than students with averages below 
70. Furthermore / the data show almost no change between the 
1970 and 1971 cohorts in the proportions returning for the second 
semester of the freshman year. 



TABLE 6.3 

Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Cohorts: Retention Rates 
After One Semester by High" School 
Average 

(Senior and Community. Colleges)^ 



High School 


SENIOR 


COLLEGES 


COMMUNITY 


COLLEGES 


Average 




1971 


1970 


1971 ■ 


80+ 


93% . 


92% 


'80% 


85% 


(9952) 


(9294) 


(1067) 


(915) 


75 ^ 79 


' 88% 


87% 


81%' 


84% 




(3845) 


(3582) 


(2258) 


(2036) 


70 - 74 


86% 


86% 


79% 


80% 




(1508) 


(1703) 


(3163) 


(2618) 


Less than 70 


81% 


83% 




77% 




(434) 


(352) 


(2774) 


(2031) 


TOTALS* 


,91% 


90% 


• 79% 


81% 




(15,739) 


(14,931) 


(9262) . 


(7600) 



^* Stu4ent8 with no high school average excluded. 
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If In general, academic performance of senior college stu- 
dents during the first semester of the freshman year was 
positively associated with retention. Students who achieved at 
least a 2 . 00 ^average, who earned 12 or more *cr edits , and who - 
earned at least 75% of the credits they atterapte4f were more 
likely to return for their second semester than students who 
failed to achieve these criteria. Of all academic indices,. • 
credit ratio was most closely related to retention. All academic 
performance indices seem to be more closely related to retention 
thari high school aver:age itself. That is, students who failed to 
meet the minimal performance criteria (2.00 GPA, 12 or more credits, 
.75 credit ratio) were about as likely to drop out whether they were 
level B, level A.l, level A. 2, or regular. In general, the relation 
between performance criteria^' and retention was the same ^or both the 
1970 and 1971^ cohorts . 

Among the community - colleges , table 6.3 shows that one 
semester re^jtention was positively associated with high school 
average, but to a somewhat lesser degree than for the senior 
colleges. The deita also show almost no change in one semester 
retention, when the two cohorts are compared. The only excep- 
tion to this occurred for the students with less than 70 high 
school averages, where there was a slight increase for the 1971 
cohort. 

Academic performance in community colleges was more closely 
related to retention than high school average. That is, how a 
student' did in his first term v/as a better predictor of reten- 
tion* than his high school performance. Among the students wht5"'^^ . 
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did not meet the minimum performance criteria, retention was 
lower in 1971 than in 1970 for two of the three performance 
indices* The performance variable most closely related to re- 
tention was the credit ratio. In general, the likelihood of 
dropout was greatest among regular 2 student^, whose academic 
p^ejrformance was weak in the first semester. • 

Among the freshmen who entered CUNY in Pall, .197 0, table 
6«4 shows that approximatel^y 70 percent were enrolled in CUNY 
Quiring Spring, 1972, the fourth semester sihce their original 
enrollment. At' the senior colleges, more than 75 percent. were 
in attendanqe during the fourth semester^ this was true for 
about 60 percent of .the students from the community colleges. 
At both, high school average (College Admissions Average); was 
positively^associated with retention. 



^ . TABllE 6*4 

i 

I Net Retention Rates for Senior and Community Colleges 
\ by High School Average Fall 1970 Freshman Class 

Through Four Semesters 



High School 


Senior 


Community 


Total 


Average (CAA) 


Colleges 


Colleges 


■ • CUNY 




/ 






80+ ' 


82,% 


69% 


81% 




(10,030) 


(1067) 


(11,097) ' 


75-79 


73% 


67% 


70% 




(3845) 


(2831) 


(6676) 


70-74 


68%, 


: 60% 


63% " 




(1976) 


(3900) 


(5876) 


less than 70 


59% 


56% 


56% 




(806) 


(3598) 


(4404) 


No H.S. Ave. 


67% * 


58% , 


60% 




(423) ■ 


(1255) 


(1678) 


TOTAL 


77% 


' 61% . 


70% 




(17,080) 


(12v,651) 


(29.7^n 



I 

Among students who left college, 18 percent returned and were 
pfesent fo# the fourth semester* While students who left community 
colleges were more likely to return than those from senior colleges, 

the differences were quite small • ^ ^ 

\ 

With regard to net retention rates, there was considerable 
variation among the colleges of CUNY. There was even more variation 
in the rates of return. 

The CUNY net retention data over four 'semesters were com- 
pared with national data (Astin, 1972). Unfortunately, the 
national data do not contain retention rates for ^he four 
semester period. Rather ^ they cover a longer period, eight 
semesters. Keeping in mind the time difference between the 
two studies, it is reasonable to make comparisons. These 
would simply indicate the "distance' of CUNY retention figures 
after two years from the national figures after four years • 
As tabLe\6.5 indicated, considerably more attrition will have 
to occur before the CUNY net retention rate approaches the 
threshold defined by the national data. 
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• TABLE 6.5 

High School Average and Retehtion: Comparison of National and CCJNY Data 



High School 
Average 


2 Year 


Colleges 


4 Year 


Colleges 


National* 

r 


CUNY** National* 




80+ 


46 


69 


63 


82 


75-79 


41 ' ' 


67 


48 


73 


70-74 


31 


60 


38 


68 ' 


Less Than 70 


29 


56 


38 


59 


* Retention 


rates for eight 


semesters 


(Source: Astin, 


1972, pp.20 ,22) 



** Retention rates for four semesters 

Effects of Compensatory Programs 

When CITNY began its open admissions program, it anticipated 
that substantial numbers of students would be deficient in basic 
academic skills. Accordingly, each campus was to have developed 
dbmpensatory programs whose aim was to upgrade skills- Presumably, 
this would increase the chances that students would be able to 
complete successfully a course of study leading to a degree. 
Moreover, the compensatory effort was seen as a major factor in 
avoiding the revolving door (high attrition rates) which had 

characterized operi .admissions programs in other places. 

1 

While every campus was supposed to develop some compensatory 
^program structure, the specifics of implementation were left 
\o the discretion of each campus. The result was considerable 
variation in styles of response. Nevertheless, in almost every 
c^se the compensatory effort involved at least two basic components: 
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(1) Formal remedial courses (which initially offered little 
or no credit); (2) A policy of reduced credit loads during the 
freshman year (whose intent was gradually to ease students with 
weak preparation into the mainstream of college work) • 

We have assessed the relationship between these two components 
and student academic performance. The measures of academic 
performance were grade point average^ credit generation (in 
the sophomore year), credit ratio^ and retention. 

The assessment criteria were as follows: Remediation was 
considered to be effective if^ within any category of high school 
average^ those who received it performed as well, or better than 
those who did not receive it. Reduced credit loads were considered 
effective, if those who attempted less than 12 credits in a 
semester (or less than 24 in a year) performed as well, or better 
than those not on reduced loads. This criterion makes an important 
assumption: that those taking remediation or reduced credit 
loads had lower levels of academic skills as measured by the 
Open Admissions Test (OAT); If the assxamption holds, then if 
remedial students equal the performance of non-remedials , this 
suggests that remediation was effective. By and large the assumption 
is correct, since our comparisons of remedial and non-remedial 
students show that the former usually do, in fact, have lower 
OAT scores. 

We have, f irsL considered the- extent oT need lor remedial 
services and the delivery of thesev^services. As one would expect, 
the need for remediation (as measured by the OAT) is closely 
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associated with high school average. Moreover, the need was 
slightly greater for the 1971 freshmen than for the 1970 group. 
At the senior colleges, over 80% of level B Students needed some 
form of remedial work. Among level A.l students 53% (in 1970) 
and 66% (in 1971) needed remedial work. For level A. 2 students 
31% (in 1970) and 39% (1971) required such work, while less than 
15% of regular students showed a need for at least some remediation. 

At the community colleges, the need for remediation was 
greater than for the senior colleges, with the exception of 
level B students, v/here the need was greater ut the latter. 

At the senior colleges, the proportion of students receiving 
remedial services exceeded the proportion defined as needing 
it. The one exception to this finding occurred for level B 
students, where the proportion needing compensatory work exceeded 
the proportion receiving it. The proportion receiving remedial 
work was greater in 1971 than in 1970. 

At the community colleges, the proportion of students receiv- 
ing remediation was less than the proportion needing it (as 
defined by the OAT) . In general community college students 
were less likely to receive remediation than those at senior 
colleges . 

For both senior and community colleges, there was consider- 
able variation from campus tc campus in the proportions needi: g 
remedial work. There was also considerable variation in the 
proportions doing such work. 

4a3 
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Various sets of analyses were conducted in an effort to 
assess the relationship of remedial and credit load experience 
^o academic outcomes. The first set of analyses considered 
compensatory work and academic outcomes during the freshman 
year. ^ 

For the senior colleges, remediation seems to have been 
a mixed success during the freshman year. That is, while 
remedial experience did not always show positive effects upon 
academic performance, neither did it fail to show any effects. 
Moreover, the record of success varied from college to college. 
The evidence also suggests i-hat remediation seemed somewhat more 
effective in the second year of open admissions than it was in 
the first year. This may be interpreted as an indication of 
progress. 

With regard to reduced credit loads, the evidence indicates 
only a few instances in which senior college students who took 
reduced loads performed as well as those who attempted a full 
number of credits. In particular, level B students in 1971 who 
took reduced loads approximated the performance of those not 
restricted. 

Insofar as retention is concerned, senior college students 
who took remedial work in their first term of college were as 
likely to continue for their second semester as those who took 
none. In short, the remedial experience had some positive effect 
on student retention. The relation of credit load restriction 
on retention after one semester is as follows: Students who 
took "moderately" reduced loads (between 8-11.99 credits) were 
about as likely to return for the second term as those who took 

4H3 
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full loads. However, those who took severely reduced loads 
(less than 8 credits) were less likely to be retained for 
the second semester than those who took full loads. 

At the community colleges we have found numerous instances 
in ^which remediation seemed to improve student academic performance. 
These occurred for every college, but overall, the college where 
these effects occurred most frequently w^s Kingsborough. 

By and large, the community college results regarding the 
effects of reduced credit loads were not encouraging. Very few 
instances of positive effects were noted. These few positive 
effects were limited primarily to comparisons of those on severely 
reduced loads with those on moderately reduced loads. That is, 
the former sometimes performed as well as the latter. However, 
students on reduced loads almost never compared favorably with 
those on full loads . " 

With regard to retention, the findings for the community 
colleges are similar to those observed for the senior colleges. ' 
Remediation increased the one sfemester retention rates. Moderately 
reduced credit loads seemed to have some positive effect on 
retention, but the retention of studen1:s who took severely restricted 
loads was lower than the retention for unrestricted students 
in the same category of high school average. 

We believe that the most strategic approach to analysis, 
of the effects of compensatory programs is to look at academic 
effects of the programs after they have occurred, rather than 
simultaneously with their occurrence, as in the first set of analyses 
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For the" senior colleges^ the aggregate analyses showed little 
evidence that remediation in the freshman year had any effects 
on academic performance in the sophomore year* However, it 
is very important to note that these overall findings are misleadin 
They ma^k the fact that positive effects of remediation were 
noted at certain individual campuses. Particularly at Baruch, 
City College, and York, .it appears that the remedial experience 
of the freshman year generated visible effects on the academic 
achievement of students in^ their sophomore year. 

With regard to reduced credit loads at the senior colleges, 
few positive effects on sophomore year performance were noted. 
At individual campuses, there were some effects. These occurred 
at Baruch, City College, Hunter, and York. In contrast with 
the ^analyses of remediation, the effects of reduced credit loads 
occurred less frequently on individual campuses. 

For the community colleges our data suggest that the freshman 
remedial experience generated positive effects on aca^demic perfor- 
mance in the sophomore year. Among individual colleges, Kingsborou 
was the campus where effects were most noteworthy. However, 
positive effects were noted for other colleges' as well.- 

With regard to reduced credit load, the aggregate findings 
show almost no positive effect of reduced credit load on academic 
performance in the sophomore year. However, there are some 
instances ,of effects among individual campuses, particularly 
at Staten Island.- Howeve^, in no case are the results as visible * 
compared with the findings on the effects of remediation. 
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Those concerned with open admissions, both within and outside 
the University, would, undoubtedly, like now to have some clear^ 
cut conclusions about the results of compensatory programs • 
It is impossible to provide these at this time* The data thus 
far indicate that while remediation is far from a failure, neither 
can it be said to have been an unqualified success ♦ The. reduced 
credit load policy is, using any criteria, less efff=*ctive than 
remediation, but it would be unwarranted at this time to conclude 
that such a policy should be abandoned. Our analyses in this 
regard are rather imprecise. Any conclusions about the viability 
of the reduced credit load policy must await more precise studies 
which will shortly be undertaken; 

We believe that the outstanding fact emerging from our 
research on compensatory programs,, is the variability of rejsults 
from one campus to another. We think that the discovery of 
what is being done on specific campuses to bring about positive 
effects, will, in the long run, provide a basis for modifications 
in open admissions implementation on all campuses. But this ■ 
process is, by necessity, a slow one. Each campns hac modified . ' 
what it is doing from one year to another, and it takes time ^ 
for research analyses to capture these changes and to assess 
them. In short, the evaluation of compensatory jyrograms can 
only be a slowly unfolding story. At this momei>t, there is at 
least some evidence pointing to limited siiccess in some places. 
Our future research efforts will be devoted to uncovering some 
of the reasons underlying the apparent successes. 
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Comparison of SEEK and Non-SEEK Students 

We have compared SEEK and Non-SEEK students with regard to 

academic performance, retention, and effects of compensatory 

education programs* Such comparisons are subject to certain 

serious^ limitations and for this reason, the analyses must be* 

regarded as only preliminary. First, 'the SEEK population con- 
< 

tains much higher proportions of disadvantaged students than 
the Non-SEEK population. At any level of high school average, 
SEEK students exhibit lower academic skill levels than their 
Non-SEEK ^counterparts. Therefore, in evaluating the comparative* 
performance of the two groups, we believe that parity in per- 
formance would be a favorable outcome for the SEEK group. Given 
their initially lower level of academic skill and the more 
intensive services which they receive, this should, if 
successful, allow SEEK students to do as well as their economically 
less disadvantaged and academically more skilled Non-SEEK counter- 
parts. ^ J 

During the freshman year of college, SEEK students who 
entered in 1970 (particularly level B's and A.l's who account for 
most of this group) are superior to the non-SEEK group in the | 
proportions achieving a C average. Their credit ratios were also 
comparable, but the credit earning performance of the SEEK students 
is substantially below that of the non-SEEK students. In large part 
the difference in credit generation is attributable to the fact 
that SEEK students are, initially, much more likely to take re- 
stricted credit loads. The freshman year data for the 1971 group 
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suggest the same conclusion, except that the difference in credit 
productivity is smaller (due probably to the fact that^l971 
Non-SEEK freshmen were more .likely to have credit restrictions : 
than was the case in 1970) . 

. When we followed the academic performance of the 197 0 fresh- 
men through the fir^t two years of college, we found again that 
for the level B and ' iQvel A. 1 SEEK students who constitute the 
bulk^ of the students in theJprogram, the likelihood of attaining 
a C average over the period was about the same as for the Non-SEEK 
students. However, the SEEK group was less likely to have a .75 
credit ratio, and substantially less likely to have earned 48 of 
more credits over the period. However, our trend analyses also 
show that in the second year -ot college, SEEK students attempt 
more credits than they did in their freshman year, and that their 
credit earning performance in the sophomore year is not as far 
below the Non-SEEK' students as it was in the freshman year. Indeed 
SEEK students increased their credit generating performance in 
their sophomore year, while the non-SEEK students showed a slight 
decrease. 

The retention Sata showed that during the freshman year of 
^college, the one semester retention of SEEK students was equivalent 
to that of the Non-SEEK group. This was true for both the 197 0 and 
1971 cohorts. Inasmuch as the SEEK group has those characteristics 
which would lead one to expect lower retention rates, this is a 
favorable outcome. Retention is positively associated with 
academic peTformance for both the SEEK and Noo-SEEK students. 

/ 
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Over the period of four semesters for the 1970 freshmen", we 
found that the net retention rates for SEEK students were slightly 
higher than for Non-SEEK students (with exception of regular stu- 
dents, where there is a slight difference in favor of the Non-SEEK 
group). Among dropouts, the SEEK return rates were slightly higher 
than the Non-SEEK rates. 

Compensatory outcomes w^re compared in terms of two factors: 
remediation and restricted credit l6ad. Remedial course^Jork in 
the freshman year showed little effect on the first ye^r academic 
performance of SEEK students in the 1970 cohort.- In contrast, some 
effects were noted for the, Non-SEEK students. For the 1971 freshmen, 
the remedial experience did show effects on academic performance for 
both groups, but the effects were somewhat stronger for the SEEK 
"Students. With regard to one semester retention, SEEK and Non-SEEK 
students in both cohorts were helped by the remedial experience. 

With regard to restricted credit load,' th&re were some effects 
for the 1970 freshmen, and these were more likely Nto occur for 

0 

SEEK than for Non-SEEK students, but overall, credit restriction 
did not exert arvy strong effects on acadenyic performance. However, 
there were some indications that credit load restriction increased 
the likelihood of retention. This effect occurred more strongly 
for SEEK students. For the 1971 freshmen, the only effects were 
noted for retention. For both SEEK and Non-SEEK students, this 
occurred with moderate rather than severely restricted credit 

load. ' ' 

Overall, we feel that there were no dramatic effects of 
compensatory programs which were visible during the freshman year. 

44y 
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However^ it may be inappropriate to expect that the benefits of such 
experience will be visible during the period in which it is actually 
occurring. Therefore, we think a more strategic analysis involves 
the ^assessment of the effects of freshman year compensatory programs 
on academic performance in the sophomore year. These analyses 
showed that compensatory experience does have visible effects on * 
academic performance. Moreover, they indicate that these effects 
are stronger for the SEEK Students than for the Non-SEEK group. ^ 

These results are not definitive^ In some respects SEEK 
students are dding considerably better than the non-SEEK students. 

^In particular, first year compensatory experience shows stronger 

effects in the sophomore year for the SEEK group, and their retention 
over four semesters is slightly higher.* On the other hand, the 
Non-SEEK students earned credits at a faster rate. However, this 
is neither surprising nor disappointing, since the initial academic 
disadvantage of the SEEK students has. led more often to restricted 
credit loads in the first year of college. 

Overall, it is our belief that the SEEK students wer^ doing 

' quite well in comparisons with their Non-SEEK peers. More defini- 
tive conclusions must await the analyses of academic outcomes for 
subsequent semesters, and with better controls on certain variables 
such as socio-economic status. 
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Concluding Conunents , 

Taking all of the above analyses ipto consideration, it is 
apparent that there is no simple answer to the question: Is 
open admissions a success? Clearly, there are some positive 
outcomes to.be noted for each type of academic performance con- 
sidered here. Nevertheless, the picture is not a consistent 
pne. Positive outcomes are noted more frequently at some cam- 
puses tha^n at others. We believe that more definitive conclu- 
'siohs about open admissions must, of necessity, await analyses 
of performance covering subsequent years of the program. 
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